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A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY 
By Sir Edwin Landseer 


FROM A THISTL € PRINT. COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 











This dog of mine is dear, I think. For when I’m happy, he and I 

His nose is cool, his tongue is pink, Go skipping off beneath the sky; 

His heart is warm, his eye is bright; We rove the fields and range afar, 

I love him, oh, with all my might. Where birds and trees and flowers are. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE PUBLISHERS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS — From Dogs, by Julius King 
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“Give Us Social Classroom Materials’ 


Said the Thousands of Educators, Teachers, and Librarians We Contacted | 
°E year: ast Septe M f f ] 
"T textbook a ie oe ‘a dene ie HERE TH EY ARE 


demands for social science materials that were coming in from 


s 
teachers and librarians all over the country. And in a Form 
“It is not only that they are demanding new subjects and new mate- 
rials,’’ said this well known publisher, earnestly presenting his picture of Every School Can Afford 


the problem, ‘“but they are asking also for new presentations of old sub- S : ; 
jects, new modes of approach, and new interpretations. If all this supple- A Few of the 640 New and Rewritten Articles Which Present the 





mentary material, covering practically all school subjects, were brought New Social Concepts Required by Modern Courses of Study 
- ; , 
out in supplementary readers, the schools simply couldn’t afford to buy 
them. The cost would be terrific if everything needed were furnished. “ - cent Senne _—— 
I tell you,’’ he said, enthusiastically, af ewes enry Breasted, Ph. D. Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History, and 
vector of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 
ad a As a background for social studies in this field, Dr. Breasted depicts the methods 
Compton, You Have the Answer! of modern archeology, sketches some of its most startling recent achievements, and 
“An encyclopedia like yours is the ideal vehicle. You can cover = — social significance of its discoveries. Another article by his distin- 
every subject needed, both in text and in pictures. And because you can guished colleague, Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, treats American Archeology. 
do it between one set of covers, you can sell it at a price that will make MIGRATIONS OF PEOPLES 
it available to every classroom in the country. By Herbert A. Miller, Ph. D. Lecturer, and formerly Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University. 


That was three and a half years ago. Even then Compton sales were in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, But the preliminary plans for this revolutionary 
expansion so enthusiastically proposed by this textbook ublisher were already 
under way, early in 1929. In spite of the business depression, more than 


Great migrations of all ages and their influence. One of a series on Man, 
Civilization, and Philanthropy and Charities, in which the author discusses the 
course of civilization and the awakening of man’s humane impulses. 





100 new editors and a greatly augmented office editorial staff were put to work 
to provide these new classroom materials being called for by progressive FAMILY AND TRIBAL LIFE 
schools from all sections of the country. The new and expanded 15th edition By Fay-Cooper Cole, Ph. D. Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 
of Compton's, which is just coming from the presses, is the result. It has been Organized society from family and clan to the rise of the modern state. 
completely refolioed. It contains approximately: 
FEUDALISM 
1. 800 additional pages. : By Witt Bowden, Ph. D. Staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ial. ment of Labor. 
= 1250 pages of new — One of a series of rewritten and expanded studies of the middle ages, the 
140 new major artic aos. 4 Crusades, the Renaissance, and other social subjects, furnishing a background 
4. 500 completely rewritten and expanded articles. to an understanding of American History. 
2 core, DEMOCRACY 
7 - d , d h By Allan Nevins, A. M. Associate Professor of History, Columbia University. 
° 900 new pictures, TAwings, an grap Ss. Democracy from its first conception by the Athenians and Spartans down to its 
8. New 1932 political maps in color, giving both new spread throughout the Americas, the British Empire and Europe. Professor 
and old geographic names. Nevins also contributes an authoritative article on the United States Constitution. 
9. New and expanded outlines, placed with their sub- PEACE MOVEMENT 
jects, giving page numbers for all references. By F. Lee Benns, Ph. D. Associate Professor of History, Indiana University. 
10. Completely reset Fact-Index, expanded to cover One of a series of articles by Dr. Benns on Arbitrations, Peace Movement, 
75,000 index entries. Problems of the Pacific, and other related subjects now foremost in contemporary 


And the price has not been advanced! thought. 
LIFE IN AMERICA IN JACKSON’S DAY 


The Place to Save Money By Delos S. Otis, Ph. D. Assistant Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


. . . One of five sketches, by Dr. Otis, of the social growth of the United States 
Econom w word tod And m st Compt ! 
2 y is the watchword today. nd that means this late — os which show a modern nation taking form, and which point out the significance 


Where else could you get these new social science materials? If they were 

available, where could you get everything you need on ove subject st so of the changes and what they foreshadowed. 
small a price? In these times, when both supplementary and reference gets SOC OG 
must be made to do twice what they did Cohen, the new Compton’s is the 1OL ¥ 


By Arthur J. Todd, Ph. D. Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University. 

One of a new series of articles presenting the new viewpoint in the Social 
Sciences. Food, Clothing, Shelter, Textiles, Dress, are other topics in this field 
Examine This Revolutionary Revision which seceive epecial attention. 


At Our Expense! FAR WEST and the AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
By Frederic L. Paxson, Ph. D. Professor of American History, University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Paxson not only edited the articles relating to American History, but con- 


logical purchase. Easy terms can be arranged on one set or 500, so that you 
can equip either a classroom or a system at once without inconvenience. 


__ It is impossible to get an idea of the place this new socialized encyclopedia 
will take in the classroom without seeing it and using it. We want you to 























browse through the 1250 pages of new material, to sample the 140 new major tributed the above special articles, which portray from a social viewpoint the 
articles, to use the marvelous new Fact-Index, which has been completely various influences active in the development of the West. 
reset and expanded to cover 75,000 index entries. We want you to get a taste 
of this new social material so you can appreciate what a saving it Sone to NORTHMEN 
mean in supplementary material for the classroom. Simply fill out and By Florence E. Janson, Ph. D. Professor of Government and Economics, Rockford College. 
sign the form below and we will send the new set forward today, all shipping In this article, which is one of several on important historical topics contributed 
charges prepaid, for fifteen days’ free examination. by Miss Janson, the exploits of the Northmen are treated from a social viewpoint. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY AGRICULTURE 
s ’ . * By H M. Steece, M. A. ist, O i ions, Uni 
Publishers, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia ae ee a 
Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago A social study of the development of agriculture, from earliest times to the 
revolutionary changes brought about by the application of modern science and 
economics to farming. | 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Bidg., Dept. 254 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. : AMERICAN INDIANS 
I am interested in this new 15th edition. Ship a set at once, prepaid, in the... er By Frederick Webb Hodge. Director, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
Fabrikoid or Buckram and Zahrah Preble Hodge. 
Tn ee RT RE OT el, STS ee With rare insight and appreciation, the authors of this series of studies on the 
Name of School or Library American Indian, his life, his arts and crafts, have revealed this splendid savage 
+ Re ae ve in peace and war and at his work and play. 
Address County City State ; 
SS ee EXPLORATIONS 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Author, illustrator, naturalist, and explorer. 
sei iptenieentaiintsatinnianetinennsai — How the farthest comers of the earth are being searched for data to complete a 




















our social history and for rich deposits to add to our mineral wealth. 
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PROTECTION 
Just as the shield was primarily a pro- 
tection in battle, so the Mimeograph is a 
buffer against waste in the conflict of today. 
Economy! It duplicates needed programs, 
examination and notebook sheets, labora- 1 
tory data, drawings, maps, room diagrams, 


all office forms, ete., in little time, for little | 





money, with little effort. Type, write or draw 
on its stencil sheet and your job is done. Let 
us tell you its saving story. » » Address 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see classi- 


fied telephone directory for nearest branch. 
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Asout Our CONTRIBUTORS 


RTICLES of much interest 

by Eugenia Eckford have 
appeared in various other periodi- 
cals, among them the American 
Magazine of Art, Childhood Edu 
cation,and Progressive Education. 
§ In her letters this month, 
Josephine Corliss Preston presents 
ideas which are practicable for the 
smallest school, and worthy of 
the attention of any school. 4 
Transportation is a subject of 
never failing interest to children, 
and Grace E. Storm’s teaching ex- 
perience in the University Ele- 
mentary School of the University 
of Chicago qualifies her to pre- 
sent it in the most suitable way. 


UR December and February 

issues this year contained 
art work contributed by Della 
Fricke; she also has contributed to 
School Arts Magazine. 4 The 
calendar designs which Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland is using this year at- 
tract much favorable comment. 
§ Ellis C. Persing began contrib- 
uting to the magazine in 1929; 
elementary science is his partic- 
ular field of interest. 


HE suggestions for handwork 

which Marion Kassing has 
been presenting in the magazine 
during the year are based on many 
years of experience as a supervisor 
of art in Minnesota and Michigan. 
§ Elsa Tolon Gilson has been con- 
ducting dance and dramatic class- 
es in Oakland and Alameda, 
California, during the past five 
years. § Louisa J. Brooker and 
Alma Patterson present this 
month another of their fascinat- 
ing songs for primary grades. 


OVE of the out-of-doors and 
a gift for musical and poetic 
expression are evident in the 
songs of Isabel Wister. § Estella 


Feddersen is “interested in first- 


grade teaching and in the teaching 
of nature study.” § Annie Bryant 
lives, most appropriately, at The 
Maples, Hillsboro, New Hamp- 
shire. § Myrtle Barber Carpenter, 
formerly a teacher in Iowa, and 
now a homemaker, writes for edu- 
cational and juvenile magazines, 


F% eight years before taking 
her present position Martye 
Poindexter was a teacher and su- 
pervisor of art in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 9 Marion Reed’s contri- 
butions are the result of extensive 
training and long experience in 
the field of art supervision. § Lis- 
tening Lessons in Music, written 
by Agnes Moore Fryberger, was 
one of the first textbooks in mu- 
sic appreciation prepared for use 
in the elementary schools. 


ONGS by Alberta Powell 

Graham appeared in our No- 
vember and January issues. § In 
addition to her articles appearing 
in our pages, Ernestine Bennett 
Briggs contributes to a number 
of other educational periodicals. 
§ Each month Rebecca Deming 
Moore compiles a publicity maga- 
zine published by R. R. Bowker 
Company for the retail book 
trade. § Marisha Palmerston is a 
free-lance writer, specializing in 
the juvenile field. 


OR a number of years Ethel 

Wendell Trout was a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education. § Ralph Avery made 
the illustration for our page of 
primary songs this month, in ad- 
dition to his blackboard picture. 
§ The threefold pleasure of a va- 
cation trip is convincingly de- 
scribed by Elizabeth W. Smith, 
winner of the first prize for Travel 
at Home stories in our Travel 
Contest for the year of 1931. 





THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 
September to June,inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth ofthe month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES~In the U.S. and 
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Copyright, 1932, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. All rights reserved 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fifth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


Address all correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions, and requests for change of ad- 
dress to The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


English and European subscriptions may 
be sent to ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, England. 
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Forward... Marcu! ... Left—right —left 
-right ... The timed rhythm of marching 
eases strain, lessens fatigue. Rhythm for 
restfulness, 


Esterbrook Pens prove that restfulness— 
the restfulness of writing in rhythm. You 
may not be able to measure this rhythm 
by rule—but you will by result... Cleaner 
written pages, neater, clearer figures, less 
arm strain. 

Esterbrook Pen 1000 carries this rhythm 
for restfulness. With long slender nib and 
medium fine point, 1000 is a smooth, rapid 
writer. Ideal for general school use. 


Samples of 1000 mailed on request 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
I's THE COST OF PENMANSHIP, 
NOT THE Cost OF PENS, THAT COUNTS 











George Washington 
Plays 
For Your Commencement 
Exercises 
What could be more appropri- 


ate for the celebration of the 
Washington Bicentennial. 





Send today for our FREE 
bookiet describing many short 
and full-length plays for this 
historic occasion. 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Dept. N. 1 
25 West 45th Street, -  - New York 
811 West 7th Street, - LosAngeles 











THE INSTRUCTOR ; 


Michael Vincent O’Shea 


Among the leaders lost to the teach- 
ing profession in recent months, none 
probably was known to a greater num- 
ber of men and women than Professor 
M. V. O'Shea. His death occurred 
suddenly at his home in Madison, Wis. 
(January 14), at a time when he 
seemed to have before him years of 
continued usefulness. Yet his activi- 
| ties were so many and so varied that 
|long ago he might have considered re- 
tirement as well earned, if he had cared 
for it. 

For thirty-five years Professor O'Shea 
had occupied a chair of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, but he found 
time to reach out, physically and 
through his writings, to touch hun- 
dreds of thousands of other lives than 
those with which his classroom gave 
him contact. 

Director of various school surveys; 
{speaker at numberless educational gath- 
‘erings—not only in America but in 
England and Scotland; an_ influential 
member of many scientific and educa- 
tional associations; author of numerous 
books; editor of works of reference for 
teachers, parents, and children, of the 
Junior Home Magazine, and of The 
Nation’s Schools, Professor O’Shea was 
perhaps at his best in making under- 
standable for average adults the princi- 
ples underlying child psychology and 
in so applying them to concrete situa- 
tions as to solve perplexing problems 
and illumine dark corners. This was 
his great service, rendered to childhood 
through the channels of parent and 
teacher. 














Many readers of the INsTRUCTOR| 
will recall that Professor O’Shea served | 
as contributing editor of the magazine | 
in 1920-24 when it was known as| 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. | 
It is interesting to note also that the | 
Junior Home Magazine, which he edited | 
so successfully, was the outgrowth of 
the Junior Instructor Magazine, estab- 
lished by the publishers of the INstruc- 
ToR and subsequently purchased by D. 
C. Kreidler Company of Chicago. 


“Education and Changing Society” is 
|to be the theme of the sixth World Con- 
i ference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, to be held in Nice, France, July 29 
to August 12. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished educators and publicists in 
the world will speak at this meeting. 
Professor Paul Langevin of the College 
de France is president of the confer- 
ence. The vice-presidents are Dr. C. H. 
Becker, formerly Minister of Education 
for Prussia, and Sir Percy Nunn of the 
University of London. Delegates from 
all over the world will attend. The pro- 
gram will appeal to teachers and par- 
ents, and to others interested in world 
peace, international affairs, social and 
economic conditions. Pre-conference 
tours will be arranged for special groups. 
Further information may be obtained 
from .Frances Fenton Park, secretary, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, formerly the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, will hold its 39th 
annual convention at Hotel Willard, 
Washington, D.C., May 4 to 7 inclusive. 
It is expected that two thousand edu- 
cators from nursery school, kindergar- 








WANTED 


WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Profitable 


VACATION POSITIONS 


r you can qualify we have an If you are selected your earn- 

attractive vacation position for ings should run between $50.00 
you. You must be between 25 and and $75.00 a week, in some cases 
40 years of age and have had at more, in some cases less. But you 
least two years of college or nor- take no chances. We guarantee 
mal school training and three expenses for the entire vacation 


years of teaching experience. period to those teachers who meet 
Only those need apply who are UF requirements. 
seriously looking for a real oppor- Those with highest qualifica- 


tunity to make money this sum- tions, who can start earliest, and 
mer and who are sufficiently in work longest will be given prefer- 
earnest to conscientiously take ence. If you are interested please 
our course of training and spend fill out the coupon carefully and 
the entire vacation with us. we will send you complete details. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 104, 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I am interested in one of the posi- 

tions you have open for the summer vacation. 

Please send complete details. 





SS donk arok awacewes eaemion ere 
Address... ... ; 
Oo, ae No. of years spent in College... .or Normal... 
Facts About Name of College or Normal 
the House of Compton ia xk sad bs Geax neniamanaeks 


Compton’s own and exclusively 
— their own building, pic- 
above. Business established 

in 1893—39 years of steady 
—26 Branch Offices in 
/.S.—Foreign A jes in Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Philippine Islands. 


Tam teachingin.............. 


My position is 


Ihave had... .. . .years of teaching experience. 
My school closes. ........... 


I can work from............ to 














ten, and primary fields will attend. 





PICTURE TEACHER 
MAPS re mae MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 


: : cessful teaching experience, and who 
interesting . s08 : : 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more has business ability, to interview stu- 


sketches tobe cut outand pasted on the map, Both dents, teachers, librarians, clubwomen, 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. etc 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. ‘ $ , . 
TITLES An exceptional opportunity either for 
LATIN AMERICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS a permanent position or for summer 
a ee vacation position. 
50 cents each Address 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS ee Le ee 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York Dept. B, Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. 

















TEACH E Hee 






EARN ‘) 5 0) per month 
ip» you know that you growing income. @ Teachers 


can earn $250 a month this wilh normal school or col- 
this summer? Do you know Summer lege training (and at least 
that after you qualify, you two years of teaching ex- 
have the opportunity to go ahead fo a_i perience) are desired. This posilion 
bigger position with more income—and gives an opportunily fo travel, to be 
with bright prospects for permanent work? associated wilh congenial people, and 
@ There are afew openingsinthisnational the chance fo make an income of from 
organization, in business over twenty $250 to $500 a month. A thorough 
years, for teachers of personality and training is given fo all those selected, with 
education who are interested this summer _a guaranteed income }o start. Please give 
in exchanging their usual profitlessleisure information as to age, education, experi- 


for a vacation of business experience and _ ence, and time you can work this vacation, 
Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 
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We Guarantee You 


in Writing 
$315 for 90 days’ work 

























or 
’ 
$180 for 60 days’ work 
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-and we 
pay your 
railroad 
fare, too! 
OU can make your summer plans right 
now and be sure of earning a definite, 


above guar- 


You get the 


splendid income. 


antee in writing from a financially sound, 
21-year-old organization having more than 
50 of America’s greatest educators associ- 


ated therewith. 





| ing positions, the new unit (which will 


| promise of developing into highly com- 


| growth. 


We can pay liberally for your services and | 


absolutely guarantee you $315 for 90 days’ 
work or $180 for 60 days’ work. 
cause there is a constant demand for our 
product, as consistently evidenced by the 
earnings of our sales representatives, are 
we able to make this phenomenal money- 
earning offer year after year. 

It is significant to you that only one person 
out of fifty fails to earn in commissions the 
amount we guarantee as above. In such 
rare cases the deficiency is promptly sent in 
cash to fulfill our written guarantee. 


We train, guide and advise you constantly 
so that if you have time to devote to our 
company during the coming summer months 
you can be certain of a definite, assured 
and satisfactory income. 


Furthermore, observe these daily earnings: 


Mrs. Alice Willey, $29.15. Miss Anna B., 
Young, $26.72. Mrs. E. V. P. Marshall, 
$23.11. Miss Ofelia Cordova, $18.94. 


If you wish we will gladly send you the 
names and addresses of these ladies and 100 
ethers who, by representing the Educators’ 
Association, are earning splendid substan- 
tial incomes regularly. 


Use the coupon below immediately and we 
will tell you more. Any question you care 
to ask will be frankly and completely an- 
swered. We have nothing to conceal or 
avoid. Our business is open, clean, honest 
and we want clean-cut, honest, competent 
teachers to take our message to our custo- 


mers. This spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
for you. The coupon is the first step— 
take it. 

Do not hesitate. We need 100 


teachers. You owe it to your- 
self to become fully posted 
in regard to this opportunity. 
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EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














I would like to know all about this unusua! 
offer described above. 


Name 


Address 


City ~State .. 


| dustry and business so that when they 


| tember, of a novel kind of training 


Only be lin the college will vary from about 


| three to five years, according to the abil- 
| ity of the student, and will include at 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


| An Experiment in Developing 
Educational Leaders | 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announces the opening, next Sep- 


school for teachers. It will operate as 
an undergraduate-college unit. 

This new college, to be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas Alexander, pro- | 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
will attempt to demonstrate radically 
different methods in the selection and 
training of young men and women who 
are to become teachers in nursery, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools. While 
preparing these young people for teach- 


grant the Bachelor of Science and the 
Master’s degrees) will operate also as a 
demonstration college in which graduate 
students in Teachers College may ob- 
serve improved methods in teacher 
training. 

Rigid methods of elimination will be 
used in the selection of students. High 
chool and college executives throughout 
America will be asked to cooperate in | 
selecting those who show the richest 


petent teachers and educational leaders. 
| Selection will be on the basis of good 
| health, sound scholarship, desirable per- 


sonal qualities, and promise of unusual 


The duration of the period of study 


least one year spent in study and travel 
abroad. Students will be required to 
spend some time in actual work in in- 


ALBER 





| become teachers they will have an ade- 
| y | 
| quate conception of the work of the | 


| ing service in co-operating private and 


before a degree is granted. 





world into which most pupils who grad- | 
uate from our American schools must 
enter. One year of satisfactory teach- 


public school systems will be required 


Because problems of the future teach- 
er will center about the child, the cen- 
tral core of the curriculum will deal 
with child nature and development and 
the students in training will have inti- 
mate contact, under careful guidance, 
with the children in laboratory schools 
of Teachers College and other institu- 
tions. 





Because the future teacher must in a | 
real sense be a social worker, the cur- 


| ricula of the college will provide courses 


'some form of social work. 


| and an outstanding faculty to bring 


| that contact of the spirit of the teacher 


| Teachers Wanted '*'Schoslssnd Colleses 


| ee 


in social economy, sociology, economics, 
politics, and problems of civic and “mq 
dustrial life, and will look forward to 
each student’s participating actively in 


The college will reject the traditional 
point system. Graduation will be based 
upon satisfactory examinations of prac- 
tical as well as academic character. 

Faculty members of the new college 
will be selected just as carefully as the 
students. There will be close, intimate 
association between the student body 


about the contact of mind with mind, 
with the ripening enthusiasm of the 


pupil, which is the most important of 
all factors in education. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS s AGENCY, ‘INC, 





Se. Jacksonville, monde haven,” 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Established 1906 
When I look back in a spirit of Thanksgiving, to the wonderful success 
which has attended our agency, 1 wonder why there is any teacher in 
the United States who does not belong to a first-class agency, especially 
ours, 

















TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATION. WiDE 


IK AGENCY HICAGO 


The demand for superior elementary eenshere is greater than the supply, especially for those with three 

or four years of training in elementary education, We have no difficulty placing those who meet 

these requirements. It is just a step for a good grade teacher to a critic position or eupervisorahip, 
Write for information, address 831 STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Maar Teack:— -, 
Outline Pictures to 


BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior (60 new subjects) 
teachers in superior positions. Color my Se ~ 2 OUTLINE 
Ask us today for information pny oa complete catalog to 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO,, Pui 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















blishers, 
736 West 173rd St., New York City 














46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super. 
visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phy. 
sical Education, etc. In the last decade we 
have secured promotion for thousands in 
City and Suburban Schools, in State Teachers’ 
Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest sal. 
aries. Write. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane. 












IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1. 50. Origi- 
nal willbe returned. Copyrighted booklet, ‘How to apply 
and secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of West. 
ern States,”’ ete., etc., etc., free to members, §e to 
non-members, Every teacher ‘needsit, Write today foren- 
rollment card andinformation. Largest teachers’ agency 
in the West. We enroll only Normal and Collece graduates. 


TEACHERS, + PLACE you 
a ———— 


ROCKY IFT TEACH CHERS 


AGENCY 


@l0 U.S. Nar. Bann BLOG Denver. COoLo 


avai4a uno 
























a5 STERLING RING or PIN $100 


Special designs furnished at 






Ring, sterling silver, 1 or ry 2 letters in 

center, HS, JH, GS or SS beside i 

’ —36 or more, $1. 25 ea., 1 to 12, $1. if 
ay plate pin with queed, any numerals, Voz ¥ 


\ no extra cost. You buy direct 
from factory at —~ prices, @ 
x d fort 


C.K “GROUSE fo. 
______ Factory: 114 Bruce Ave. No. Attleboro 


Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—52nd year. 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


“EMBER NATIONAL, ASSOCIATION OF TEAG eRe AGENCIES 


WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION _ A live and up-to-date Bureau placin 

238 Mfgs. a Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. P placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


th and Wyandotte. 
30 APPLICATION PHOTOS— $1. 50. For best results, send unmounted 


original photograph, with $1.50, and 
we will mail] you, the pemne day your codes \ 1 agg - pa —_— ouster & in size (24x34) 
and style preferred by Boards of E pies for $ Satisfaction guaranteed, 


We return your FULTZ STUDIOS, isD ‘East 39th. St., Kansas City, Mo. 


original unharmed. 
Personal Placement Bureau, Ithaca Teachers Agency 
Clinton I Enrolls all kinds of teachers.| PERSONAL SERVICE. ENROLL NOW—NO FEE. 

. 130 Blair Street, Ithaca, New York 


* Write for information, 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No Charge. Reliable Service. 


any letters, 75¢; 12 or more, 65c ea, 
Write for Free. Catalog NOW. 
METAL ARTS CO. 
































Photos made—25 for $1.50. 


The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We need high class grade teachers for high class positions. Also 
grade school supervisors and normal school critics for the best 
schools. Eleven years very successful experience. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Normal and College graduates only. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) cation Booklet free with enrollment. 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, fsoze,oreonees, Mei 88 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Now is the time to enroll for 1932 positions in the West. 

Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Gur territory j isentire U.S. We will make 60 application pictures from 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor, Send stamp for free enrollment. Sample application letter 2. 
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ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
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Hard Enamel 
NE Tereececsereacsoooe™™ 


Mo.(9 Each Doz. 
Stl. Plate. .12 $1.25 
Pin Guard and Chain 
Raised mene on Pin 


Gold Fill, .22 2.29 
Sterl.Sil. 26 2.50 
Roll. Gold.45 4.25 
or backgrou i 
' erl. 5.1. ce “eb ech 
Dozen $1.25 Each 


Rol. Gold $1.90 Each, Dozen $1. 45 Each 
10k. Gold. $3.00 Ea., 2 $2.50 Each 


R. 542 2 Raised dt 
and Y 
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ie “glee atyrs Site me. me 

te Ge 5.50, $5. 
SAMPLES LOANED Mkt: Soi wi th Green Gold Ta Gold Tax AF: ee oo 73 Sterl. Sil. ve ‘2 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE C0. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe ee Hr oe gol iw + My : Sanne 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS—FREE! FREE! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


~ 


You may get your souvenirs 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


We number all of our orders consecutively from | up in the order in which they reach us. One out of every twenty-five orders is sent free—in other words if your order 


ands in 25, 50, 75, 100, you will get yours FREE OF CHARGE. Your remittance will be returned with your souvenirs. 


astomers is proof that we will do just as we agree. Send your order at once—you may be one of the lucky ones. 


Souvenir Style 31 


ee 
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Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our new Souvenir style 
31, which is illustrated above, is almost impossible, as 
t must be seen to be appreciated. It is a twelve page 
pooklet including the cover, size 3% x6% _ inches, 
tied with a fine silk ribbon. This ribbon is not tied in 
a loop or bow, but is inserted just as shown here. This 
makes it much neater in appearance and is more sub- 
stantial than if tied in a bow. Im addition, the rib- 


bon is more expensive than the cord or tassels used in 
other souvenirs. It is steel engraved (not printed) 
in beautiful colors and the design is just as shown in 
engraving. The inside printing consists of a very, fine 
— entitled, (Close of School), especially written 
or our souvenirs, also other appropriate matter, We 
also print for you the name OF your school, district 
number, township, county, state, teacher, pupils, 
county superintendent and school board—which copy 
you must send us when you order. Now here is a 
very important feature of our new souvenir, a feature 
that has never before been incorporated in any souve- 
nir. The outside cover is made up to take care of two 
photos, one of the teacher and one of the school house 
or pupils. The photo of the teacher appears at the 
top. At the bottom is a photo of scholars. If this 
»pace is not used for photo, a special design takes its 
place. Of course this souvenir can be with only 
one photo or without photo. 


. . 
Price of Souvenir Style 31 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 
6 or less $1.50—additional ones Te eac 
photos are wanted add 2'.c for each photo. 
: If you order less than the num- 


bh if 
Extra 
yhotos at 2 4c each. 
ver of pupils, add 3c for each name in excess of the 
number you order, Assured delivery. Send us Se ex- 
tra and we will replace absolutely FREE any_ order 
lost in the mail. Send your order early so that if 
there is a delay for some reason or other—your Sourve- 
nirs will still reach you in time. A Transparent En- 
velope for each souvenir, free. 


Description of Souvenir Style 30 


This is an illustration of our No. 30 souvenir. It 
consists of a neat cover just as shown, The inside is 
made up of four pages and contains no sentimental 
matter of any kind. Nothing but the school matter— 
name of school, district number, township or town, 
county, state, teacher, pupils, county superintendent, 
and school board. This is just the souvenir for those 
who do not care for any sentimental matter—appro- 
priate for any school, but especially suited for the 
higher grades. The cover is steel engraved (not 
printed) in green and silver and the ribbon is green 
matching the printing and is not tied in a bow but 
neatly inserted just as shown in the illustration— 
making it better looking and more substantial than if 
tied in a bow. Altogether this is a very excellent sou- 
venir, one you will be proud to present to your pupils. 
It is arranged so that a square or oval photo can be 
used. In case the photo does not work out well in 
oval shape we use the square panel. 


Souvenir Style 30 












wat 


* 


Sulko ae 


Our 31 years of fair dealing with our 


Prompt Mail- 
2 2 All orders are 
i in mailed prepaid 
|} within a day or s80 
| after their receipt, ex- 


cepting those calling for 
photographs, which re 
) quire a ittle additiona 
time. 


Remittance 


Must accompany all or 
ders, Sein st offic 
order or your personal 
check 





Photograph 
Souvenirs 


If you want your pho- 
| tos on souvenirs, all) 
| that is required is for 

you to send a photo- 

graph of yourself, school- 
ouse or pupils, and 








we will make a small 

photo for each souve- 

, n x , nir, We can copy a 

4 +4 arge or sma photograph or frem a group, pro 
Price of Souvenir No. 30 viding the one to be copied is not too close t 


WITHOUT PHOTOS 
6 or less $1.40—additional ones 6c each. If 
photos are wanted add 2'2c for each photo, A trans- 
parent envelope free for each souvenir, 


We Please You or S082¢ {oP fet 


necessary however to 
Refund Your Money }°ce"y, Doser" te 
thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing 
samples and we positively please them or refund their 
money. 


W Send name of School, 
hen You Order District Number, Town- 
ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Pupils, School 
Board and County Superintendent. Send your order 
early. Don’t wait until within a few days of the 
close of school. Tell us when your school closes. You 
should order as many or more souvenirs than you 
have pupils. 


others in the group. @ can also copy proofs ani 
snapshots but they must be very clear and distinct 
The small photos will be exact reproductions of th 
photo you send us, 


When You Send 


Your Photo can copy it but it will not 
show up well. Don’t send us a wornout, faded 
photo and expect us to make good copies——it can’t 
be done. If you want good photos, send us the 
best and latest photo you have, as we return it un- 
injured. If your photo is in a large folder, it is 
better to remove the photo before you send it. It 
can_be replaced when it is returned to you. If you 
send a group photo, do not make pencil mitrks on 
the subject to be copied—make a cross on_the back 
of photo indicating the one to be us 
rhoto securely. 


Don’t send us a small 
photo, one that was made 
from another photo. We 


Wrap your 





SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 2£Ft.45, DOVER, OHIO 





World Recreation Congress 

Widespread international interest in 
the first World Congress on Recreation 
—to be held in Los Angeles July 23-29, 
just prior to the Olympic Games—is 


reported by the National Recreation | 


Association, which is sponsoring the 
event. 

President Hoover has accepted the 
honorary presidency of the congress, 
and the Department of State has issued 
invitations to diplomatic offices of the 
various countries. The Pan-American 
Union is actively cooperating in Mexico, 
Central and South America. In Eng- 
land the Earl of Derby is serving as a 
member of the International Advisory 
Committee. The National Playing Fields 
Association, of which he is chairman, 
has named Sir Henry Bowden, Bart., 
and Noel Curtis-Bennett, C.V.O., as its 
delegates. Delegates from more than 
twenty countries have already been des- 
ignated, 

In Denmark a committee headed by 
General H. Castensciold is promoting 
interest in the congress. Colonel H. P. 
Langkilde, director of physical educa- 
tion in the Copenhagen public schools, 
isa member of the international com- 
mittee, on which other notables will 
serve: Albert Thomas of France, direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva; Dr. Theodore Lewald, chair- 
man of the German National Committee 
for Physical Training; Count de Baillet 
Latour of Belgium, chairman of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee; Cap- 
‘aun G. Van Rossem, Holland; Dr. 
Ricardo C. Aldao, Argentina; Dr. Alice 
G, Masarykova, head of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Red Cross; Lauri Pihkala, 
president of the Intercollegiate Amateur 
Athletic Association of Finland; Miss 
Wanda Prazmowska of the Women’s 
Division of the Polish Government 
Board of Physical Education. 

objectives of the congress are 

(1) to provide an international ex- 

“lange of information and experience 


‘on play, recreation, and the recreational 
luse of leisure; (2) to build interest 
and support for the movements in all 
| countries; (3) to provide one further 
/means of developing international good 
will. 
Discussions will be held on topics of | 
| facilities and activities such as parks, | 
playgrounds, community recreation 

buildings, games, athletics, music, drama, 

arts and crafts, camping, hiking, and | 
|other leisure-time activities organized 
and developed upon a community basis. | 
Both rural and urban activities are to be 
considered, 

A tour enroute to Los Angeles, 
with stop-overs in a number of cities, is 
being planned. Admission to the con- 
gress is open to anyone. All corre- | 
spondence should be addressed to T. E. 
| Rivers, Administrative Secretary, Inter- | 
national Recreation Congress, 315 | 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. | 

| 
| 





Near the crater of the famed volcano 
| Kilauea, in Hawaii, are the editorial | 
offices of “Nature Notes,” which is 
| being issued monthly by the Hawaii 
National Park service in order to spread 
information about the park area and to 
encourage travel to the two sections of 
the Hawaiian park, one on the island of 
Maui and the other on the island of 
Hawaii. In his introductory editorial 


CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Ca’ 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attend rtment, Punctuality, 
Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30¢ Safety Catch 40¢ 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
731A Capitol Bldg. 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill, 











APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
2 PHOTOS ly 


Finest real photo copies, size 
214x334. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee to 
please or refund your money, 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 

OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mina. 


Ay 
& 























GOVERNMENT .. 





rd 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Men— Women— 


18 to 50 





for the first issue, E. P. Leavitt, park 
superintendent, says: “Hawaii National 
Park was created to conserve the most 
| representative area of volcanic interest 
| in the United States. Its craters, active, 
| dormant, and extinct, are among the 
most important in the entire world, and 
are probably the only volcanoes which 
can be visited with reasonable safety. 
The park is also noted for its luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, which forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the volcanic craters and 





ture Notes” may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Park Superintendent, 
Hawaii National Park, Hawaii. 





barren lava flows.” Free copies of “Na- | 
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STEADY WORK 4 


Paid Vacations 





7 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. P240, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me, entirely free of charge (1) a full 


Many 1932 appoint- 


Lf description of the position checked below; 


(2) 


: Free copy of illustrated 32-page book, “U. S. 

ee big Pd Government Positions and How to Get Them”; (3) 
oe y ©" Tell me how to get the position checked. 

es ers. TD I vais cs deccscccitsevsicscinacinecs ($1900-$2700) 

Mail Coupon Post Office Clerk... ateniaaia ($1700-$2300) 

_today— 2 } “it aa aaa ($1700-$2100) 

SURE Rural Mail Carrier........... ..-....€$2100-$3400) 

General Clerk—File Clerk... enn ($1260-$2500) 

Inspector of Customs..................00000000000000-0--. ...-----€$2100-$3300) 

oo ea ..($2100-$3000) 





| Address.......... 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It— V rite or Print Plainly _ 
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George Washington 
‘The Perry Pictures 


to make the life of Washington more vivid. 





A most valuable aid in teaching patriotism, 
—and in language and history stories. 


Send 50 cents for a set of 25 pictures, 
5% by 8, no two alike. Postpaid. 
Washington, Martha Washington, White 
House, Capitol, Crossing the Delaware, 
Washington Praying at Valley Forge, 
Monument, His Tomb, etc. 

Or Two Cents Each for any 25 or 
more, assorted as desired. 


Or the first Six named above, in the 
Extra Size, 10 by 12, for 60 cents for 
all six. 


= 


All of these subjects and many more, 
in the One Cent Size, 3 by 3%, as- 
sorted as desired. No orders for less 
than 50 of the One Cent Size. 


PICTURE STUDY. April, May and 
June are excellent months for Picture Study. 
Select several pictures and help your pupils 
to become familiar with them: The Angelus, 
The Horse Fair, Feeding Her Birds, Song of 
the Lark Baby Stuart, Sir Galahad, etc. 





George Washington Stuart 


This je one of the Une Cent Size) 





From February to Thanksgiving our Country celebrates the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 


Every child, every school should have a collection of 





End of Day 


Let pupils tell one another about these pictures 
and the painters. 

Use them in teaching Language, History, Litera- 
_ ture, and Geography. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7 by 9. 
Send 75 cents for Set of 25 with a very brief de- 

scription of each. 


Catalogues Send 15 | pate or stamps for 64-page 


The Perey Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 
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Adan 


Valuable work! 


e illustrations. 














RIBBON SOUVENIRS ctosine bay 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which is printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors: Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
Searlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired. New ms include ‘A Parting 
Message,’’ ** The Forward Look,’’ ‘*My Wish for You,’’ ete. Each poem carries a 
message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
Prices —Large size marks, 2°%x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. 
Smaller size marks, 1 %x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
Send 4 cents for sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the 
ribbon colors, and full text of verses. 
if too late to send samples we will select for you at once and 


satisfaction. 
BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 85 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS jser= KODAK FILMS—S209 haat Waban Vl 

A ~ - 
pay" FREE PRESS INSTITUTE, 134 Ozerk | DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Now-—it's an improved selective disc for the 
various sizes of pencils used in American 
Schools—which makes the ever popular 


“GIANT” 


BETTER THAN EVER 


ISS 





APSCO AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 
have always represented the highest possible QUALITY 
and we have originated all the worth while improvements 
in the present models of Pencil Sharpeners for Schools 


The deeply undercut APSCO CUTTERS—hollow 
ground to a razor edge never scrape—They Cut 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Study of the Paris Pact 


For two years the National Student 


Forum on the Paris Pact has encour- 
aged and helped the high schools of the 
country to make a serious study of the 
Pact. 
122,000 students were enrolled with the 
Forum in 1929-30. 


Nearly 1600 schools and over 


In 1930-31, 2600 


high schools and nearly 200,000 stu- 
| dents were enrolled. 


MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO | fairs. 


The enterprise is indorsed by leaders 


in education and in international af- 


former 


Philander P. Claxton, 


| U.S. Commissioner of Education, is 





Charles 
Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 


chairman of the Forum. Recently a 
brief but comprehensive textbook or 
manual on the Paris Pact has been is- 
sued. Ten free copies will be furnished 
to the principal of any high school that 
enrolls for the study of the Pact, with 
additional copies available at cost. 


Application should be made to Arthur 
Watkins, Director, National 


| Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


| D.C. 


| 





An Institute of Adult Education will 


_be held in Spokane, Wash., April 6, 7, 
| and 8, under the auspices of the Inland 





Empire Education Association, which 
draws its membership from Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Washington. 
Association’s committee in charge com- 
prises: 
Spokane, Wash., Superintendent L. C. 
Robinson of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the 
chairman, Dean Rhoda M. White, West 
4004 Queen Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
Round-table discussion groups guided 
by adult education leaders will consider 
the movement they represent in its sev- 
eral aspects, its agencies, methods, pur- 
poses, instruments, and trends. 


The 


Principal James A. Burke of 


A colored map 22” x 34” in size, 


showing the achievements and member- 
ship of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, has been published by 
the 


Educational Committee of the 


League of Nations Association, Massa- 
' chusetts Branch, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 


| Boston, Mass. 
from the National World Court Com- 
mittee, 18 East 41st Street, New York, 
it may be had at fifteen cents a copy. 


From this address or 





April 193) 


| Essential Foods for Childre, 


At a time when the nutrition of chi. 
dren threatens to become a serious prob. 
lem in the United States because » 
many families have been reduced tg , 
level of bare subsistence, the America, 
Child Health Association renders a sery. 
ice in publishing two leaflets. One ;, 
Emergency Nutrition, by  Profess, 
Henry C. Sherman of Columbia, 1}, 
other, Food at Low Cost, was Prepared 
by Lucy H. Gillett, an expert in nutg. 
tion, closely identified with welfa, 
work. 

Miss Gillett presents in graphic apj 
compact form the five groups of foo; 
which should be represented in th, 
child’s diet, advises what to buy firs 
“when every cent must be well spent” 
offers thrift suggestions, and outlines , 
weekly grocery order for a family of 
three or four on liberal and thrift plans 
This leaflet, potentially valuable , 
thousands of housewives and mother 
can be obtained for distribution at smal 
cost in quantity. Address America 
Child Health Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
| The National Development Bureay, 
Department of the Interior, Ottaw,, 
Canada, has available (for limited dis. 
tribution to classroom teachers, school 
officials, and school libraries) maps, re. 
ports, and pamphlets that should prove 
valuable in connection with the stud 
of Canada. A list of materials can k 
furnished, from which items to meet 
particular needs may be selected. Ad. 
dress as above. (United States to Can. 
ada letter postage, three cents.) 
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we EQUIPMENT 













Bass specializes in equip 
Hf ment forschools andcolleges, 
Old cameras, projectors talk 
en in exchange. 


FREE SS BARGAIN. 
GRAM, 208-A... 19 page 
chock ful of real value. Your 
copy on request. 


BASS CAMERA (0."c i cic 
INDIAN DESIGNS 


A portfolio of 78 plates with all colors i- 
dicated. A valuable book for art a 
craft classes or home decoration. The de. 
signs are of a suitable size for translemy 
directly to material in bead work of em 
broidery, etc. This portfolio is in mimeo 
graphed form. Now being displayed in the Expos 
tion of Indian Tribal Arts Inc. Order a px 
folio of Oraibi designs (Hopi Indians) . Price, postpaid 
in U.S. $2.00. J. Preston Myers, Horton, Kans. 


BALLOONS 


20x4 in. airship in red, blue, a yellow, 
orarge, gold, silver. 15¢ doz.; $1.00 per 100. Party 
ment 100, $1.00. Game book free. WYANDOT CO. ,Galies, 0. 








+ 











Printed Stationery ! 
150 Hammermil } Letterheads, 8 x11; 150 Envelopes, Ne 
ay Nag nt No. 10. Allnety printed, 
.00. Satisfacti k. 
INDEPENDENT PRESS. inc., Kilmarnock; 





varieties hardy Iris, the garden's most 
beautifiers, Scloting mbassadeurs, 
most richly colored Iris, gorgeous and ra 
each labeled and al! postpaid for oo . 


Ld 


orders only $5. Floral Booklet KY 
A. B. Katkamier Macedon, f.! 


100 Different Postage Stam 








from: 100 Different Countries, 25 cents. 
in teaching geography. P. A. MILLER, 214 
Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. , 
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THE 
FAR EAST 


China and Japan are 
now the center of 
world wide attention. 
These colorful coun- 
tries provide a wealth 
of material for Crayola 
Drawings. Costumes * 

—landscapes — picturesque shrines 
and junks afford interesting subjects 
for posters and decorative designs. 





For nearly 30 years Crayola has been 
predominant in the school field. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


‘_ Ae Ad Od 4d 4d AD OD AD AD OD Ad OD AD AD AD AD Ad Ab Ob OD AD AD AD AD AD AD A 


41 East 42nd St. New York. 
x Makers of 
the favorite colored 
crayon. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
, andforevery 
occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Cu Fab neegt 
25 For de? 


45° 
"SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 


One day service / Perfect copies made from 


size pholo or snapshot . Original unharmed} 
: - ENLARGEMENTS - 
Seal ENLARGEMENTS 3%, 8.10.2 4%.) 


CSS PHOTO SERVICE .mo-narecns BLOG .GHCALO, ILLINOIS 


ORDER 
TODAY 




















FREE “Corn Yesterday, Today 


and Tomorrow” 
tells the story of corn—its uses, products, and possi- 
bilities. The 32-page booklet, suitable for use by 
high and grade schoo! students, will be sent without 
cost by 
CORN INDUSTRIES RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
immer Bldg., Indi polis, Indi 

















Sterling Silver Ring $1.25 
Sterling Silver Pin 1.00 


: Any letter & G. S. or H. S. and year. 
Made in ourown factory. _Workmanship guaranteed. 
S. for Catalogue 


Send f 
] CHAS. A. WINSHIP & CO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 
T13-N Capitol Bidg., 159N. State St.. ‘Chicago, Ill. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
tach. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


.  Specialresearch $5.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketin: of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe WRITER'S 
THE NOME CORRESPONOE 
INCE SCHOOL 
4s, Springtield, Mass. 


FILMS 
CIAL 7 


TRIAL OFFER: Developi roll 

cents; prints 3 each. Bossi? inch Bae 

20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
FINISHING COMPANY 













8 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
















THe New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





THe Livinc Past. By James Westfall 
Thompson, Professor of Medieval His- 
tory, The University of Chicago. Il- 


lustrated. Cloth. 128pp. $1.25. 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Chi- 
cago. 


TEsTs AND MEASUREMENTS. A Work- 
book in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. By Irene Palmer, M.A., Teach- 
ing Fellow, Yale University. Cloth. 
154pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., New York. 

First STEPS IN ART AND HANDWORK. 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs, B.S., A.M., 
Professor of Applied Arts, University 
of Missouri, Author of “Primary 
Handwork,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
25Spp. $2.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

ADVENTURES IN Fact AND Fancy. By 
Frances Lilian Taylor, Author of 
“Two Indian Children of Long Ago.” 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
Cloth. 304pp. 84c. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

PROVISIONS FOR MENTALLY ATYPICAL 
Pups. By Charles W. Odell, Assist- 
ant Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois. Pa- 
per. 73pp. 50c. University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 

CHILDHOOD AND THE DEPRESSION. 
Paper. 42pp. 25c. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

OuTLINE Picrures. For Seat Work, 
Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
By Joan Davis. Printed on drawing 
paper, 6 in. x 9in. 2¥ec each; $1.50 
for complete set of 60. Fairbairn 
Art Company, 736 West 173d Street, 
New York. 

A SuRVEY OF SiGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN 
THE PuBLic SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Edward T. Myers, Ph.D. 
Paper. 105pp. 50c. The National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

FarRM ANIMAL Books FOR CHILDREN. 
Sunshine Rose, Billy Berk, Spotty, and 
Old Abe. By John Y. Beaty, former- 
ly Professor, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Each: 64pp., 50c. Thomas 
S. Rockwell Company, Chicago. 

“Our Book Wor_p” Worksooks. By 
Florence Piper Tuttle. Paper. Each, 
64pp. Pre-Primer, Primer, and First 
Reader Workbooks, illustrated by 
Julia Greene. Second Reader Work- 
book, illustrated by Grace P. Smith. 
Each, 32c. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 

THE Ovp-Wor_D BEGINNINGS OF 
America. (In “The Tryon and 
Lingley History Series.”) By Mary 
G. Kelty, formerly Supervisor of His- 
tory and Social Studies in the Training 
Department and Instructor in the 
Teaching of History, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 379vp. $1.00. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

CorN—YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND To- 
MORROW. Paper. 3l1pp. Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, 225 
Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

































































supplied in sepia and hand colors, 
























































Can’t You Talk?—By Holmes 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8019 
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Helping Hand—By Renouf 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8022 


Dodson’s Hand Colored and 
SepiaReproductions from Old Masters 


One of the most complete collections of reproductions of old masterpieces, 





duplicating them so perfectly that they 


cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art connoisseur. 


There are 56 pictures to choose from, similar 
to the two that are illustrated, including the fol- 
lowing well known subjects. These beautiful 
reproductions make very fine gifts. 
[1] 8019 Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 
{|} 8022 Helping Hand—-Renouf. 

The Doctor—Luke Fields. 


16x20, 9x12 
16x20, 9x12 
16x20, 9x12 


4 


i} The Song of the Lark—Jules Breton. 
16x20, 9x12 
[} 3741 Gleaners—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
} 7 Angelus—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
{} 101 Christ in Gethsemane—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 
[} 127 Christ in the Temple—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 
[} 8020 Feeding Her Birds—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
[} 4972 Boy and Rabbit—Raeburn. 16x20, 9x12 
[) 881 Madonna—Ferruzzi. 16x20, 9x12 
_} 4720 Age of Innocence— Reynolds. 
16x20, 9x12 
} 4799 Abraham Lincoln—Marshall. 
16x20, 9x12 
[1 7030 St. Therese. 16x20, 9x12 
L} 8026 Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze. 14x28, 8x16 
{) 4242 Beethoven's Sonata—Balestrieri. 


14x28, 8x16 

A folder will be sent showing illustrations of 
the entire collection with your first order for any 
of the above, which will be sent pestpaid upon 
receipt of remittance. 





PRICE LIST 
Sepia Colored 
peve «oven $3.00 


Hand 


18 x 30, each....... ? 














form size, 7 
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Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 


[] Send hand colored pictures checked above. 
enclosed. 


(] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
(.) Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $...._ 
enclosed. 


(J) Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 


DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
They are 


in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 


ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 


and 


and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 


Marine Shells, etc. 
ONLY $1. 


00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 


n-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 


,000 pictures. 


Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodsen’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. 


They are 
helpful and supplement textbooks. 


For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. 


The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 


woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. 


The series consists of those shown be- 


Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. 
-- and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


Come in sets size 


( Cement 20 pictures for 50c (]Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 
[} Coal = * “ 25¢ [| Marble s s * 20¢ 
(] Coffee ~~ * * 40c } Paper 20 * 60c 
[_] Copper 24 ” ** 60c ] Rubber 12 * 286 
(_] Cotton 1%6 =“ © 386 (_] Silk 14 * 35¢ 
Flour = * “ 50c [_] Steel, avail- 
2 Granite s« * 20c able soon. 
CJ Linen, with {} Sugar ~~ = . 
history 20 “ “ 55¢ (] Wool | es * 40c 
FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson’s 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM,” 


p—---------------- 


DODSON, Inc. 
S. Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
3 
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DURACROME 
RE-NEW-POINT 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


INTRODUCING 


Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
for School Use 


..a uniform, fine pointed pen made possible 
through the discovery of DURACROME, 


Duracrome is a hard metal that is corrosion 
proof. It is silver in color, highly durable and 
can take a fine permanent point. Every penman- 
ship requirement is completely satisfied. 


All Esterbrook Fountain Pens have one addi- 
tional advantage: Re-New-Point. Re-New-Point 
permits a point, if damaged, to be replaced by 
user, with an identical point. This feature takes 
away all necessity for pen point repair. 


Teachers are invited to write for demonstra- 
tion proposition, 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
69 Cooper Street 


PENS .. 


Camden, N. J. 


bstecbrvok 


FOUNTAIN 





MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST PENS 











Observation and demonstration in 
a public elementary school in 
regular session. 


Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 


School of Nursing offers advanced 
courses in preparation for ad- 
ministration and teaching in 
schools of nursing. 


Speech and Theatre Arts courses 
with the Cleveland Play House 
and University Staffs. 


Courses, observation and practice 
teaching in Nursery School Edu- 
cation. 


Extra curricular advantages of a 
large University. Recreation in 
a delightful city. 








SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Graduate School gives special at- 
tention to the needs of graduate 
students, administrators, super- 
visors and teachers. 


Offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 


Art courses in cooperation with 
The Cleveland School of Art. 


Travel in Europe. 


Music School with demonstration 
classes, high school orchestra 
and choir, University chorus. 


School of Library Science offers 
three curricula. 


French House and Foreign Lan- 
guage Demonstration School 
where French only is spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, SUMMER SESSION 
Stearns Road and East 109 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable’’ 

















SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 





| PoTTERY PRODUCTION and ceramics 
|in general, metal working, jewelry mak- 
ling, and various kinds of weaving are 
featured in the Summer School of Indus- 
trial Arts at Alfred University (Alfred, 
N.Y.). 

THE ANNUAL State Education Con- 
ference in Alabama, sponsored jointly 
by the State Board of Education and the 
Summer School of the University of 
Alabama (University, Ala.) will have as 
its leader this year Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
director of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

THe University of Oregon, in addi- 
tion to regular sessions in Eugene and 
Portland, is offering three travel-study 
cruises this coming summer; a cruise to 
Hawaii (June 30-August 16); a cruise 
to Alaska (August 1-24); and an ex- 
tension of the regular Alaska cruise into 
the interior, called the “Yukon Exten- 
sion” (July 19-August 24). 

ANTICIPATING AN increase in its sum- 
|mer enrollment this year, the Univer- 
| sity of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
| will offer 727 courses on the campus and 
in camp and field. More than five hun- 
dred instructors will constitute the fac- 
ulty. The School of Education will 
have three groups of courses—four, six, 
and eight weeks in length. 


AMONG THE offerings of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles next 
summer will be courses in Problems of 
the Progressive Elementary School, The 
Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School, Industrial Arts for the Elemen- 
tary Grades, Reading and Literature for 
Elementary Grades, and Literature and 
Language for the Kindergarten-Primary 


Grades. 


THE THIRD annual Conference on 
Citizenship, held under direction of the 
Summer School of the University of 
Louisville (Louisville, Ky.) will con- 
sider “Citizenship in Its Relation to 
Crime.” Speakers of national reputa- 
tion will discuss such topics as The Cost 
of Crime, Juvenile Delinquency, The 
Machinery for Dealing with the Crimi- 
nal, and A Crime Prevention Program. 

A Casa Espanota where the students 
all speak in Spanish, and live together 
in a Spanish atmosphere, is maintained 
by the University of New Mexico (Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex.). Summer session 
students who are increasing their knowl- 
edge of the language and literature of 
Spain may reside at this “Spanish 
House.” The university’s College of 
| Education emphasizes methods of teach- 
|ing in the first six grades, with demon- 
| stration classes for illustrative purposes. 
| IN RECOGNITION of the Washington 
Bicentennial, The George Washington 
| University (Washington, D.C.) has 
arranged a special program in the re- 
lated fields of history, economics, and 
| political science, to be given by its 
| School of Government during the sum- 
|mer. This school, in its present form, 
|was established in 1928 under endow- 
| ment of the Supreme Council, Scottish 
| Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdic- 
| tion, as a memorial to “George Wash- 
| ington, the Mason.” The university’s 
| School of Education announces a sum- 
jes staff that includes many distin- 
‘ine guest instructors. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE~Seen on Student Tour 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you 


\ 

> unsurpassed opportunities for com. ( 
bining summer study with recreation, | 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; \ 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions ( 

\ toRocky Mountain National Park;moup. / 

( tain climbing;mountain camp maintained | 
forsummer students. Altitude of onemile, 

\ within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex. 

( celled climate «stimulating atmosphere, 

> / 

) 


. First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 | 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 

Law.Education,Business Administration, \ 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses / 
in Geologyand Biology.Maison Francaise, | 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with | 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc. | 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 

supervisors and administrators. Special | 
opportunities for graduate work in all / 
departments. Excellent library; labora. } 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures, 


sin 


~~ 


Seo 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


Se 


——— 


University of Colorado 


Dae, Cilia 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
Ss decal 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information l 


| DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER ( DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo, 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology— 
Graduate School Bulletin 








NAME we 





Street and No. _ 


City and State__ ead 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
sp 











NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 
TRAINS young women as teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergarten, and elementary grades 
Four-year course with B.E. degree, three- 
year teacher's diploma, two-year certificate 


COLLEGE OF 


Extensive modern equipment. Many practice 
schools, Students from 38 states. Near Lake 
Michigan and Northwestern University, cot 
venient transportation. Gymnasium and pro- 
vision for outdoor sports. 

Summer session, June 17th. Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
Derr. Ad2 EvaNsTON, ILLINOS 


EDUCATION 


A sentence 


builder 


with Picture and Word 
Stamps. 


Send for circulars. 





Most 
school supply firms have 
them. Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, IIl. 
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University 


of Denver 











Enjoy 
Summer Study 


IN DENVER 


the Mile-High City, in the 
shadow of Mount Evans 


An Ideal Summer Session 


ATTEND a fully accredited University 
...Stron, — Guest Professors... 
All Colle e Subjects, graduate and 
undergraduate... Many Education 
Courses for Classroom Teachers, for 
Administrators... Romance Language 
House... Fine Arts Summer Session... 
Commerce Summer Session... Metro- 

litan Research Facilities...City Com- 
‘orts and Pleasures ... Snow-Cooled 
Nights... Many Mountain Trips... Low 
Living Costs... Moderate Tuition... 


Reduced Round Trip Rail Fares 
TWO TERMS: 
June 13 to July 20 
July 20 to Aug. 26 


eee ee 








Dept. B, 
| UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
| University Park, Denver, Colorado: 


Bulletin, and also Graduate School...... 
| School of Commerce...... School of Fine 


{ 
| Please send the 1932 Summer Session | 
Arts......Bulletins. (Please check.) | 

| 
| 
{ 











| a 
| Street and No. 
Gity and State___ 


——_ 














GTON 


SainT Louis 
SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 
Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Business, Social Work, Engineering, 
Nursing, Art, Music. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 

Director of the Summer Session, Room 202 Duncker 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

> 





COV TPOSITION 


SPLENDID SALARIES 








‘ustoms 
ay Mall Carrier 
P. O. Clerk 
File Clerk 
General 








| pension or private home) which may be 


| the director, M. Henri Goy, Sorbonne, 


of a great city. 





SUMMER SCHOOL NorTEs 


(Continued ) 





| 
| 


Ir stems certain that teachers at- | 
tracted to Hawaii this summer by the 
Regional Conference of the World Fed- | 
eration of Education Associations (July 


| 25-31), as well as by the natural beau- 


ties of the islands, will wish to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to study at 
the University of Hawaii (Honolulu). | 
Besides its various courses in education, | 
this institution offers contact with sub- | 
jects of peculiar value and interest 
through its School of Pacific and Ori- 
ental Affairs. 

ANYONE INTERESTED in learning de- 
tails of the attractive French summer 
courses (with travel, and residence in 


taken by American students at the Sor- 
bonne is invited to comunicate with 


Paris, or with one of the American 
representatives: Professor Leon Vallas, 
French Institute in the U.S., 22 East 
60th Street, New York; Professor Ste- 
phen Bush, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; or Professor McBride Peri- 


gord, University of California at Los | 


Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ITs sITUATION in the heart of Chi- 
cago, central to the Field Museum, 
Planetarium, Shedd Aquarium, Soldiers’ 
Field, Art Institute, Civic Opera, Or- 
chestra Hall, etc., is considered by 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College as 
worthy of consideration by kinder- 
garten-primary teachers eager for the 
educational and cultural opportunities 


616 South Michigan Boulevard) points 


| to teachers who return year after year 


for its summer session as evidence of 
the practical value of the instruction 
offered. 

IN PuHimLapDELpPHia, where Revolu- 
tionary landmarks and great modern 
skyscrapers rub shoulders, is Temple 
University, built upon the democratic 
ideals of that great educator, Russell 
H. Conwell. Besides numerous courses 
in the general fields of kindergarten- 
primary, elementary, junior and senior 
high education, Temple gives special 
courses in health and physical educa- 
tion, industrial arts, music education, 
school library, and commercial subjects. 
The nearness of Atlantic City to Phila- 
| delphia will make it possible for Sum- 
mer School students to attend some of 
the N.E.A. sessions at the famous re- 
sort and spend delightful week-ends 
there and elsewhere along the shore. 
| SPECIAL TRAINING for teachers eager 
to contribute their talents to the de- 
velopment of school glee clubs, cho- 
| ruses, orchestras, and bands will be 
| provided by this summer’s Symposium 
of Music at the University of Minne- 
|sota (Minneapolis, Minn.). Herbert 
| Witherspoon, artistic director of the 
| Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
other leaders in music will conduct the 
sessions, which will include lectures and 
demonstrations. Emphasis on the so- 
cial sciences in relation to education 
will characterize another symposium— 


leadership has been secured. In addi- 
tion, all other regular Summer School 
work will be given. 


| (Continued on page 10) 








This institution (at | 


Thinking, for which also distinguished | 





MULTISTAMD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Classroom Duplicators 


book Store be 





“underline 
it is not true 


qood yokes. 


2. The Lien is id of abig fox. Yes-Ne. 
3. The rabbit is atimid animal, Yes-Ne. 


(214.8 


‘Put the Blackboard on Each Pupil’s Desk 


Multistamp is a simple and practical duplicating device for the 


teacher’s personal use in the schoolroom. It is noiseless and easily 


portable. 





Multistamp supplies pupils with individual copies of busy-work, 
silent reading tests, sight-saving material, maps, drawings, quizzes, 
tests, examinations—literally putting the blackboard on each 
| pupil’s desk. 


Multistamp will do everything that big, expensive duplicating 
equipment can accomplish and even more ... at a fraction of the 
initial and operating costs. 


Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work printed 
individually for each pupil. Copies can even be Multistamped di- 
rectly in the students’ open note books. Blackboarding and the 
confusion of oral recitation can be eliminated when Multistamp is 
used. Large classes can be taught more easily. More recitations 
can be made with less effort on the teacher’s part. Higher grades 
and fewer failures result. 


Multistamp is easy to use. Just write, typewrite, trace, or draw on the 
highly transparent Multistamp stencil as you would on a sheet of paper. 
Snap the stencil on Multistamp in a second. Then, print perfect copies 
on any kind of paper, in notebooks, on cardboard. Designs may be 
printed on cloth or wood. Thousands of copies can be printed from one 
stencil. Stencils may be filed and used again and again for the same 
copy. All copies are permanent prints and may be bound for future 
reference. Multistamp inks from the inside. Doesn’t need additional ink 
every time it’s used. Clean. Noiseless. No type to set. No moving parts 
or adjustments. Sturdy. So simple a child can operate it expertly. 
Guaranteed for five years. More than three hundred 
thousand in use. 












4 0) @) 


G@mplete 


Prices are F. 0. B. factory and include full instructions, 
ready to operate. 








No. 8 Complete School 
Outfit. Includes class- 
room, post-card, and sig- 
nature Multistamps with 
supplies for each. All 
neatly packed in hand- 
some metal carrying case 
(at the left). 


No. 7 Classroom 
Multistamp (prints 
the full page). Shown 
in its metal container 
(at the right). 





THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of its work. 


Name 


Address... 
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S . P . | — 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS | Seuven ice 
Quantity Without Photo With Photo 
TO OUR PATRONS -— Old and New 6 oF ese $1.49 ..$1.66 SUMMER SESSION 
‘ es ote 
Our 1932 Souvenir No. 16 (344 x 644), has ripple finish, India tint 5 co 1.88 1932 
cover, steel die embossed in colors, with 8 India tint insert pages. 9 -76 1.99 
(See illustration.) Last year we introduced a departure from the 10 —1.85 2.10 V ITY 
regular make-up of our souvenir, which was hailed with delight by 11 1.94 2.21 TEMPLE UNI ERS 
teachers; for which reason we are embodying in our new No. 16 12 2.03 2.32 | 
souvenir two special features as follows: Illustrations of “Longfel- 13 2.12 2.43 | 
low’s Wayside Inn” and of the first Schoolhouse built within the 14 _..2.21 2.54 
United States west of the Ohio River, together with historical 15 2.30 2.65 
sketches of each. We feel very sure that these special features will 16 2.39 276 
be appreciated and treasured by all who receive them. 17 ~"e At 2.87 
ENVELOPES 18 2.98 
The envelopes we furnish with souvenirs are of heavy, high grade 19.. 3.09 
stock to match covers, are printed from plates and will protect 20 3.20 » 
souvenirs indefinitely. While these envelopes together with other ied 3.31 4 
special features add to the cost of souvenirs, they add far more to 22 3.42 
their value. PHOTO STYLE 23 3.53 A, 
9 ea 
On page opposite pupils’ names we have a design suitable for photo 24 an Y 
of teacher, schoolhouse, or both. If photo of both teacher and school o pe Y 
house are ordered, add 2c. for each souvenir for the additional a 3.f ~ Y 
photo. We can copy any size photo to size required. If your photo «i 3.95 V7 
is in folder, remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. 28 - 4.05 Y) 
Extra photos of teacher (above those required for souvenirs) 30c 29 4.15 
per dozen. 30 4.25 
YOU SEND TO US ro = 
Lives OF GREAT MEN Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, names 32 4.45 
Au REMIND WS of pupils, teacher, county superintendent and if desired, the grades 33 4.54 
We Cam meant and school board. If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names 34 4.63 
OUR Lives Suauies to be printed, add 2c. for each name in excess. 35 4.72 
Ane, Gaantine A free sample souvenir will be sent on request. 36 sai 481 
LEAVE BEHIND US PHOTOS may be had separate from souvenirs as follows: First 37... 4.90 
FOCTRRINTS ON THE dozen, 50c. Additionals, per dozen, 30c. These photos are gummed 38 4.99 
GANS OF Tikit on back for convenience in mounting on applications. 39 5 08 
~ Hower © Lonceeuow “Sue Millington’s Specialty Class” is the subject of a Brochure on 40 ait 5.17 
the experiences and success of a Resourceful Teacher. Per copy 25c. i 
We pay the postage on all of our products. must y your order. ADDITION AL COPIES 
above 40), without photo, 
. . . A . 7 cents each; with photo, 
Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio | 3 cents each In organizing the courses for 
| ~ | 
the Summer Session of 1932 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 20—Summer School— Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence. 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALIST in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


_ aoe 


YOU LIKE RECREATION with your EDUCATION 


-OR GOLF WITH YOUR CHEMISTRY ( 


a _— 
\ 


—OR FISHING WITH YOUR ENGINEERING 


el 
——o 


—OR BRILLIANT LECTURES WITH YOUR ART 





\ (0. MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 





—OR CAMPING WITH YOUR HOME ECONOMICS 
a 
”_OR EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE 












OR—but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement—SO 


WRITE 
for Complete Bulletin 
Director of 


SUMMER SESSION, Dept. A 
UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


Symposium in Music 

Symposium in the Social Sciences 
Demonstration High School 
Demonstration Elementary School 


Classes meet 5 days a week 


FIRST TERM — June 13 to July 13 
SECOND TERM—July 25 to Aug. 27 

















| ucation takes pride in the facilities it 


| Landes and Mrs. Landes. 











—— 
SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


(Continued ) 





A GUIDEBOOK giving up-to-date in- 
formation in regard to all phases of | 
study in Germany, and a 1932 summer 
schedule of vacation courses, may be had , 
upon request from: Educational Bureau, 
Hamburg-American Line, 39 Broadway, 
New York City. | 

REVERSING THE procedure of men’s 
colleges in opening their doors to 
women, the North Carolina College for | 
Women (Greensboro, N.C.) welcomes 
men to its summer courses. The college 
is unusual in another respect—it makes 
no tuition charge, and the living expense 
for either of the two six-weeks terms is 
very low. The college’s School of Ed- 


has available for teachers, principals, 

















at Temple University, consid- 
eration has been given to the 
needs of teachers who require 
credits for certificates, or for 
degrees. Courses are con- 
ducted on under-graduate and 
graduate levels. Send now for 
complete bulletin ... . also 
booklet describing recreation- 
al features. 
Close 


Classes | 
Start June 27th August 5th 
Send for Catalog now 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Broad and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 











and supervisors. 

“SUMMER SCHOOL where summer's 
cool,” the inviting motto of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle, de- 
scribes a weather condition that is not 
the exclusive possession of that progres- 
sive city on Puget Sound, and yet 
Seattle is undeniably blessed, with an 
average maximum temperature in July 
of 73.1 degrees and in August of 72.6 
degrees. Besides listing a number of 
educational courses on its campus, the 
university has announced, through its 
extension division, a Travel Course to 
the Orient in charge of Dean Henry 





AFTER ITs regular summer session, 
Western Reserve University (Cleve- 
land, Ohio) will conduct a Shenandoah 
Valley Field Trip, which should make 
a strong appeal to teachers of geog- 
raphy and history, particularly at a 
time when various  sesquicentennial 
celebrations and the Washington Bi- 
centennial have stimulated interest in 
the region to be studied. However, the 
itinerary is not confined to the Shenan- 
doah, but includes Niagara Falls, the 
Mohawk Valley, the Hudson Valley, 
New York City, Washington, Hampton 
Roads, Yorktown, Williamsburg, James- 
town, Richmond, Charlottesville, the 












TEACHERS 


Increase Your Income in Spare Time 
By Taking Orders For 


Washington and His Portraits 
By C. M. Garland 
Write for proposition and exclusive territory. 


THE GUILFORD PRESS, 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














Natural Bridge, Lexington (Va.), Win- 
chester, Gettysburg, and Pittsburgh. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


SUMMER 
_ SESSION 


JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 13 





i 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


EXCELLENT courses for graduate 
students, undergraduates, and 
teachers desiring certification credit. 
Superior opportunities for self-im- 
provement. City conveniences com 
bined with the advantages of outdoor 
life near Lake Champlain, Green 
Mountains, Adirondacks. 
Recreational opportunities unsur 
passed. Trips to Montreal and Quebec. 
Mountain and lake excursions under 
University direction. Attendance lim- 
ited to 1,000. Write for further infor- 
mation and illustrated catalogue. 











BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
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=== [| = The Goethe Centenary A Problem in Nutrition 
The centenary of the death of one of | In answering the question, “How 
N the great figures in German literature|can a little money provide sufficient 


ind in the world’s literature, Johann} food?” a booklet entitled Feeding a 
Wolfgang von Goethe, is being observed | Family at Low Cost will prove prac- 
SITY [| iis year. Festivals held in various parts} tically valuable. The content is or- 
of Germany between March and Sep-| ganized under the heads “Essential Food 
ember to celebrate this anniversary |for a Family,” “A Week’s Market Or- 
;, should not be overlooked by travelers, der at $7.37,” “The Market List,” | : 
ind it will be of particular interest | “Menus for the Week,” “Minimum Food 
«o visit places that will always be asso-| Requirements.” A family of five, two 
ciated with Goethe’s name—Frankfort, | adults and three children, is taken as 
his birthplace; Leipzig, where the stu-| the basis for estimates, but suggestions 
dent poet lived; the Brocken in the|are given for “variable factors.” Nu- 
Harz Mountains; and Weimar, where | tritionists of family welfare associations 
the Goethe House is a national shrine. | reviewed the manuscript, and their 
Auerbach’s Keller in Leipzig, setting| recommendations have been incorpo- 
for a scene in Faust, is one of the chief | rated in it. This booklet, and numer- 
sights of that city, being in the nature | ous other publications dealing with nu- 
of a Goethe and Faust museum. On the|trition, may be had on request from 
wmmit of the Brocken is laid the Wal-|Evaporated Milk Association, 203 
purgis Night scene of Faust. At Wei-|North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
mar one sces the house where Goethe 
lived for forty years, furnished as it 
— was in the poet’s time. Booklet No. 55} An interesting little story lies behind | 
on the Goethe Centennial will be sent | the introduction into schools of the new 
on request by the German Tourist In-| seatwork and art-project material called 





for 





939 formation Office, 605 Fifth Avenue,|Spongex. A sculptor, Garret Thew, 
sid. New York. had found a ready market for little ani- 
the a aa mal figures fashioned from sponge rub- 
uire By way of supplementing the mate-|ber. His three children, discovering 
for al issued by the U.S. George Wash-|that they too could make things in this 
Pe ington Bicentennial Commission, the| way, took some of their handiwork to 
for Department of Education of the Na-|school. Teachers, principals, art super- 
also tional Catholic Welfare Conference | visors, up to the head of art direction in 


ion- 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.,|the Connecticut schools, have since be- L d h 
Washington, D.C.) has issued a 128- et us Sen you t e 


come interested in and enthusiastic over 
page pamphlet intended to aid Catholic} the possibilities for creative expression 
schools and organizations in preparing | latent in sponge rubber. Details may be 
Washington programs. It may be ob-|had from: The Sponge Rubber Prod- 


tained from the above address at 25} ucts Co., Educational Division, Depart- 
ent cents a copy; 25 copies for $5.00. ment A, Derby, Conn. 
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aie . 
| | i enediennebesieued stories for classroom use 


hiddf- 
+ SS 


salts. The latter, plus 

\) y TEACHERS the important vitamins THREE months ago, the Sing- You know, as a teacher, how 

Vy y The subject of whole also contained in whole ing Lady was introduced to a woe age that children 

vi 4 wheat are particularly national radio-public. And in relax before dinner. And the 

WIN Y4 wheat and whole wheat : may ; 

s \ roducts is soimportant important to child this short time she has become _ Singing Lady supplements your 
Vr P ; é ” growth, aiding in the one of the most popular fea- work by suggesting to children 
y that it merits classroom cabins tures on the air with mothers _ the proper habits for food, play 
W Ww free building of sound bones ~ 
VJ study. ° have pacciane and teeth and children. and sleep. 

4 oar ig «Magee e Educational authorities say Drop a hint to your own 
At 


Cll 


hers is one of the most con- pupils about this wonderful 
structive child-programs ever new program— sponsored by 
offered to national radio audi- wW., K. Kellogg as a service to 


— 
= 


a 
KL<ES 


Wheat” which is ideal Write for as many cop- 
for distribution to your ies of “The Story of a 


a 
ww, 


















































\g : ong : 
VV teresting illustrations of need for your class. Just modern kindergarten theory. We will be glad to send you a 
\ growing wheat taken fill out and mail the The Singing Lady entertains _ collection of her stories to be 
. . . . . . 
Y from the “Book of coupon now. the children just before their used to fill in a few interesting 
” ‘ . . . . . 
Wi —§ Knowledge” and is evening meal—singing and tell- minutes in your classroom. 
YY : . ; g ging y 
jf, WTitten in a simple Snciinn adh Utne Sita anit ing the songs and stories that Simply mail us the coupon 
vi Vv and interesting style. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY are forever associated with below. 
4 7 . sata Bread childhood. 
rn y} w es al Bree - 
vi 7, Whole wheat con- mothe =p cuttin ot tin : ‘ ‘ Kauiocs Company, Dept. 8-4 
LY) N / : Story of a Grain of Wheat and other . attle Creek, Mich, 
ANY i) tributes greatly toa literature on whole wheat. pene Sinctnc Lapy is See Please send me free copies of 
win ‘id’s di a ae ait cath every afternoon, except Saturdays the Singing Lady booklet. 
oes 8 child’s diet cee and Sundays. From 5.30 to 5.45, " 
as it contains a bal- i ccuissininenitionnin bem amine Eastern Time, over WJZ, WLW, WBAL, Name 
4 mi eo en Eo Grade .......- KDKA,* WBZ,* WBZA,* WJR, WGAR. School Be ae 
an mixture of pro- EEE ie TAREE From 5.15 to 5.30 Central Time, over ; : 
/ | E-I WREN, KOIL, KWK; from 6.00 to 6.15 City —State___. 
' over WGN, ® When available. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 








C d ‘ne 
at (“lose of School 


os 





| Two Styles of Booklets ~— __ > 


i (One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


| “Raed of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired | 











that of your pupils or school 


W F so ordered, your photograph or 
will be placed on the inside front 








Souvenir cover of each booklet as shown at 

| ¥ tk _ left. (This applies to either style 
= wits of booklet described below.) 

- ait When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 

= i design is ordered, photo may be 

} = = 4 erersirront Ppa mounted on outside front cover if 

== suatenans desired. The first two designs are 

3 e suitable for an upright oblong or 

i oval photo and the third for a hori- 
Ss geen | zontal oblong or oval photo. 

> He vm pe cone The booklets will also be supplied 





Nchool 
Say 


Kem embranc e 


“e with two photographs if desired, 
extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 


| the second photograph being mount- 
m_ 
| ecteeidey ssserenene 
| Tica 10 booklets and 3 cents for each 


ed on one of the inside pages. The 
a - booklet over 10. 
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“School’s Out’ Design No. 11 





With this souvenir of 
the school year now 
closing your teacher 
wishes you succes 


- and happiness throu n 


a a to: come 









Daffodil Design No. 17 





N — more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard 
and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each 
of them a beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 

which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 

} and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


| Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
| 
| 





any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
i the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
| colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 
have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets: made up with Daffodil, Rose 
or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering 
below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


| Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


| Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
| the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 

and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 

















ii} above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
| choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes jad the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
er at no extra charge. 








Discount on Club Orders be two or more teachers send their orders to- 

ether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 

prices will be allowed on each ontee. 

A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 

color proofs of the other designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 

for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 





Ts only a 


A, 


Hle remem 

rance + 
That in leavin . dear 
puj mn 4 

Buti it carr es a load of 
good wishes 

For happiness all you r 
‘the through 








Pine Tree Design No. 10 


_5 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 


teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


Order Early 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


ORDER 
FROM 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 

















Violet Design No. 6 
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LY Smith’s Regents ANSWERS TO QUERIES 































































pha 5 Siaiae al a 
Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next : 
° issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- ais : , No. 44-1C Jerry Blocks. Build 
: , ‘ t y 
ls ew 0 quired for publication. On account of limited : z e b pees \*' many realistic things, including 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A : = aks “ei: fee Ne train—engine, caboose and 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- > 3" Binh te a Mat MA S| string of cars—by inserting 
—A Real Help in Teaching— cures reply by private letter. Questions sent ¢ ~g x as pegs into holes and withdraw 
— for tests, class drill, home work, textbook for personal reply without enclosed remittance i e. “ yf ing to change. Develops imagi- 
a review, preparation for examinations, etc. are answered in this department, unless re- nation, Stimulates ingenuity. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 14 pieces. 4 colors, Ages 2 
4 | for higher standings on examinations. Com- wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to ; to 6. $1.00 
vy piled oe *- Y. State Regents papers, in- | JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. \ ioe 
—s and endorsed for over 30 years, by Teachers who desire literary assistance will find ; . 
ie and private schools throughout U. S. terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in : Se 
and Canada. 50 subjects, elementary and the front of this issue. F os 
high school. a = - 
question Books or Answer Books—40e each, - P _ 5 = 
tie each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more. When was the International Labor i aa 
usr GF CUBSBOTe: Organization formed?—lowa. = —— : 
Arithmetic ; rd Year Englis' . . ae g 5 
+ Elementary English 4th Year English The Versailles Treaty, signed June one Bale sd 
‘nglish Grammar Four Years English : 4 : Seg - Seepage» hg pete, . 
aonaphy Elementary Drawing 28, 1919, contained a separate section 
a Enolish History establishing the International Labor No. 106. Peg Porcupine. A 
4 . . . . novel construction toy which 
Sent Reading American History Organization. The purpose is to im- requires. a child s imagination —_| 
; " : ° ° te » it life. The pegs whe } 
| | eS wee » &£ prove and harmonize labor legislation stuck into body suggest’ many 
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A MESSAGE TO 
SCHOOL EXECLITIVES 











Children should not pay the penal- 
ty of lessened educational oppor- 
tunity because of economic ills 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 


that make for modern schools until new to $09 


ote % is applied to a program of RE- 
buildings can be conveniently under- SEATING. In that way, each year a num- 


ber of rooms are brought up to the most 
efficient standard ... each year some of the 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for a 
relatively small annual expenditure in 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seating 
that is posturally correct and a definite aid 
to their health and efficiency. 


It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or taken, 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
educators have practical plans for obtain- 
ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
gressive, efficient education that can be 
put into effect economically. Through 
businesslike, conservative, and proved 


For Your Reseating Program—Investigate 
American Universal Desks—Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is recognized for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 

In their budgets, they always carry an 

item for New Developments. A portion of 

Gas qggeapeiates .. . varying Som 40% Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational econ- 
omy. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers—or any others who may be interested 
—are invited to write us (or use coupon) 
concerning modern seating and practical 
plans for replacing obsolete seating. 
Specialists competent to counsel will 
carefully analyze conditions and submit 
plans found effective elsewhere. For the 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernize 
your school where it means most to them 
and costs least to the community. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 














The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
important improvements for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 
of experience and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 
the asking. 
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Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 17!) x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating’, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes ... “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“The Buying of School Equipment’ ...and “Forty 
| Years of School Seating’’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 


























Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 









AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (N.1.4) 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. | 
Please send me, without obligation, full details on how our classrooms | 
can be economically RESEATED within the limit of our budget. Also, | 
me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 
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(Indicate here whether 3 you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) I 
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OR so significant an occasion as 
Arbor Day, you will find that the 
INsTRUCTOR’s current material on 
the subject of trees answers a real 

need. If you have invited the patrons of the school to 

join in your Arbor Day celebration, an excellent drama- 
tization to follow the tree-planting is contained in the 
play entitled “Help Save the Trees.” As an illustration 
for this play, we have chosen a particularly appropriate 
subject—“Deer in the Forest, Twilight,” by Rosa Bonheur. 
Program materia! which primary children wil] delight in 
presenting consists of an action song, “Poplars Grow,” and 
an exercise, “A Meeting of Trees,” in which the lines, read 
by the teacher, are supplemented by a pantomime by the 
children. In connection with this exercise, the full-page 
painting, “Spring Song,” by Glicklich, reproduced on 
Rotogravure Plate III, will be appreciated. Two of the 
current letters by Mrs. Preston deal with planting on the 
schoolhouse grounds, while Mrs. Briggs’s test material 
for April is a forestry review. A lesson on recognizing 
trees is contributed by Marisha Palmerston, and handwork 
involving tree subjects appears in the articles, “Pen-and- 
Ink Designs,” and “A Lumbering Booklet.” 


PRIL finds spring not just in the air but actually 
here. The current issue contains a number of de- 
lightful seasonal features, of which an outstanding one is 
Margaret Tarrant’s picture, “Pretty Ringtime.” This 
opens our rotogravure section. The picture for enlarge- 
ment on the blackboard will be effective developed in col- 
ored chalk, as will the calendar, showing daffodils. A 
classroom decoration with a springtime theme forms the 
illustration for the article by Marion Kassing; while 
Miss Fricke, on page 21, suggests some ideas which chil- 
dren will like to try after studying spring flowers. 
Program numbers that deal with spring are as interest- 
ing as they are varied, comprising songs, a primary play 
by Estella Feddersen, and suggestions for a costume dance 
to be given by either large or small groups. 


UR Washington material for April includes a story 

by Ethel Wendell Trout suitable to the month in 

which occurred his inauguration. The illustration shows 

Washington with his Cabinet. A Washington problem is 

given on page 38, and the article by Mrs. Briggs contains 
a photograph of the Washington Elm. 
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HE beautiful dog picture by Landseer *- 
which constitutes our current cover _ HF ny 
subject will inspire both your preparation 
for, and observance of, Kindness to Animals 
Week. Of the two pages contributed by Miss Eckford. 
one, the picture study lesson, may serve to lead up to the 
topic of kindness to animals; the other, her correlating 
article, contains suggestions for activities that may follow 
a study of animal pictures. In the rotogravure section, 
both Plate II, showing Dagnan-Bouveret’s “At the Water- 
ing Trough,” and Plate III, mentioned before, will be of 
interest. The story picture by Miss Cleaveland emphasizes 
gentleness in the care of pets; and from a discussion of the 
window decoration, the subject of proper food for pets 
will naturally arise. A double-page feature is devoted to 
primary stories, verse, and a song about pets; while mate- 
rial on a pet show will be found on page 26 and in one of 
Mrs. Preston’s letters. 


NTERESTING material of a general nature this month 

is contained in the third installment of the series by 

Mrs. Fryberger on lessons in creative listening to music; 

in Ellis C. Persing’s primary science story, which is entitled 

“Using a Siphon”; and in the beautifully illustrated article 

by Marion Reed on “Decorative Textiles in Colored 
Crayon.” 


F SPRING days bring the desire for a change of scene, 
then make use of our current material on travel. Con- 

tinuing her transportation series, Miss Storm contributes 
a primary story, “Crossing the Ocean,” and Miss Moore 
has another of her pages of brief state histories, which is 
supplemented by Rotogravure Plate IV; the remaining 
rotogravure plates are devoted to views of great play- 
grounds of North America; and in the travel department 
will be found one of the prize-winning travel-contest 
articles, entitled “Through the Rockies.” 

In February we did a little traveling ourselves, jour- 
neying to Washington to attend the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. On page 90 of this is- 
sue there appears a specially prepared report of this con- 
If you were not present in person, you will 


£0. Qe! One 


MANacING Eprror 


vention. 
enjoy knowing 
what was said 
and done there. 
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“A DistiINGuIsHED MEMBER OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY —LANDSEER 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHoort, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


OW would you like to 
have this fine New- 
foundland dog for a 

playmate? He would surely en- 
joy playing with you. One day a 
famous artist, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
was walking down a street in 
London. He met the beautiful 
dog that we see here, carrying a 
message for his master. Sir Edwin 
loved dogs, and he considered this 
fine white one with its handsome 
black head very distinguished. 

“T must paint a picture of that 
dog,” he thought. He was de- 
lighted when he found that the 
dog belonged to a friend of his. 
The dog’s name was Paul Pry. 

One day Paul Pry was taken to 
the artist’s studio to have his pic- 
ture painted. Sir Edwin placed 
the dog on a table in the position 
that we see here. The background 
was very simple, for the artist 
wanted Paul Pry to be the most 
interesting object in the picture. 
“T will paint him as a member of a 
life-saving society,” Sir Edwin 
thought, “for I want it known 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


how faithful this beautiful dog is. 
A dog is a true friend of man.” 

Paul Pry lay very still, and 
soon the picture was finished. Sir 
Edwin was able to paint his pic- 
tures very quickly, because he 
always planned them carefully 
before he started to work. 

He has made Paul Pry seem 
alive. We can almost feel his 
thick, soft coat, and hear him 
breathe. The picture is quiet, but 
we are sure that something is 
about to happen. Look at the 
dog’s eyes and paws. Should he 
hear a cry for help, he would be 
off at once to the rescue. 

Notice the sky. There is going 
to be a storm. Against this dull 
background the artist has placed 
the faithful dog. How beauti- 
fully the light falls on his white 
His dark head stands out 
against the lightest part of the sky. 
The water is lapping against the 
stone block, where an iron ring is 
fastened. To this ring would be 
tied the rope that the dog would 
carry to those who were in danger. 


coat. 


Tate GALLERY, LONDON 


QUESTIONS 


Why do you think that Paul 
Pry is lying on this stone block? 
If the dog had been painted stand- 
ing up, do you think that the pic- 
ture would be as interesting? 
Would it be as beautiful? 

Suppose the dog were black or 
brown. What would happen to 
the picture? Why did Sir Edwin 
make the stone a light color? Why 
did he make the sky dark? Would 
you like the picture better if it had 


a bright blue sky with soft clouds? 
Name the colors that the artist 
has used. See whether you can 
make a color like the sky color; a 
color like that of Paul Pry’s soft 
coat. 

Don’t you think that a dog 
makes an interesting picture? Do 
you have a dog at home? Can you 
tell a true story about a dog? Can 
you make a picture with crayons 
or paints to go with the story? 





THE ARTIST 


HE life of Sir Edwin Landsee; 
has a special charm and story 
fascination for children. Here js 
an artist who found his greatest 

interest in animals, which he made the 
subjects of most of his pictures. 

He was born in London, in 1802, the 
youngest of three brothers, all of whom 
inherited their father’s love and ability for 
art; but it was left to Edwin to immortal- 
ize the name. The boy did not enjoy go- 
ing to school, so his father taught him 
himself, using nature for a textbook. We 
can picture little Edwin with his father 
out in the fields making sketches of cows 
and sheep. Later, much of his sketching 
was done alone. His father would occa- 
sionally come out for criticism, and help 
Edwin correct his mistakes on the spot. 

As the boy grew older, wherever he 
could find animals, there he went. He 
studied the drawings of Raphael, and the 
Elgin marbles, which had recently been 
brought to England. He went to the for- 
ests and zoos, to find live animals. All this 
study gave strength to his remarkable tal- 
ent. When he was only eleven years old, 
he was awarded a prize by the Society of 
Arts for the best drawing of animals; and 
two years later, when he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, his picture won the ac- 
claim of the judges for being the first dog 
picture since the time of Hogarth to show 
individuality and character. 

Landseer’s formal art training began 
when he entered the Academy. A bright- 
eyed, curly-haired boy, with a lovable na- 
ture, he won the hearts of everyone. The 
president of the Academy used to call 
Edwin his “little dog boy.” 

In 1824, Landseer visited Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, and made many pic- 
tures of the poet and his dogs. It was this 
trip to Scotland that engaged Landseer’s 
interest in the deer, and he was the first 
artist to give this shy animal of the forest 
a place in art. 

Upon returning to London, Landseer 
opened his studio and home at No. |! 
St. John’s Wood Road. Here the world 
came to enjoy “one of the most charming 
of studios” and the company and talent of 
one of England’s most sought-after artists. 
As the nobility had come to the studio of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to have their portraits 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Arbor Day 


GARDEN City, U.S.A. 
March 15, 19— 


My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

Even though, in the past, trees have been planted 
in your district on Arbor Day and then left to die, 
you should do your part in tree planting this spring. 
What the people in your neighborhood need is a new 
point of view about the significance of Arbor Day. 
Suppose that you work out a five-year program of 
beautification of the school grounds, cultivation of 
home gardens, bird study, and tree planting. 

Arbor Day has a historical background. Tree 
planting did not originate with our nation, although 
Arbor Day, as an annual observance through the 
schools, is purely of American origin. 

As early as 1872, Nebraska felt the need of more 
trees, and started a movement for organized action 
in annual tree planting. In 1883, the schools were 
urged by the American Forestry Congress to observe 
one day in the year for tree planting on the school 
grounds. The National Education Association 
passed a resolution in 1885 recommending the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day in the schools of every state 
in the Union. ‘To-day all of our dependencies as 
well as other countries observe Arbor Day. Climat- 
ic conditions determine the dates of observance. 

When you name a tree, dedicate it with appropri- 
ate ceremony and give it the right historical back- 
ground. Girls and boys rival one another in the 
care of the tree which is named for a great per- 
son. Although it is now too late to receive a 
George Washington bicentennial tree-planting cer- 
tificate and dedicate your tree on his birthday, you 
may still “Plant for George Washington” a bicen- 
tennial memorial. 

Take to your school board your letter from the 
county superintendent regarding Arbor Day, and 
that from the state superintendent, as well as the 
Arbor Day Proclamation of the Governor; and 
enlist the members’ support. Then post these three 
communications on your school bulletin board. It 
will soon be noised about the school district that 
those high in authority in state and county educa- 
tion, and also the chief executive, are asking the 
school and the local neighborhood to unite in tree 
planting. Then present to your school board and 
to your pupils the five-year program which you 
have evolved for definite work on your school 
grounds. 

Spring challenges you to a great out-of-doors 
activity program, Elizabeth. 

Hopefully, 
JANE Brown 


LETTERS TO A 
BEGINNING TEACHER 


April 1939 














Beautification of School Grounds 


GarDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
March 21, 19— 


My pear ELIZABETH: 

My respect for your art of persuasion increases 
every time that I hear how you meet a snag in your 
school district. You now have the co-operation of 
your school board in an Arbor Day celebration and 
a five-year program as well. I am glad to note that 
your letter is full of hope. Plan carefully, Elizabeth. 
Draw a map of the school grounds and locate the 
buildings. Send this to your state landscape archi- 
tect at the state college. He may visit your school 
and inspect the school grounds, or he may send one 
of his staff. If a visit is impossible, he will send you 
a blue print. When you present this five-year 
project to your neighborhood at the Arbor Day 
program, let your patrons see the blue print. 

Your county superintendent will be able to help 
you a great deal. Talk with the county agent and 
the county club leader. The 4-H Garden Plan can 
well be incorporated in your work. Appoint a 
general committee to help promote the plan. The 
members should be chosen from the local Parent- 
Teacher Association or other local groups, a member 
of the school board, and one or two tree-planting 
experts and garden specialists from your school dis- 
trict. In addition to this committee you will need a 
small executive committee whose members are will- 
ing to serve throughout the entire five years. They 
will start the movement of beautification of the 
school grounds, attend to the care of the grounds 
through the summer vacation, and see that the work 
for each year is completed. A Boy Scout should be 
a member of this committee. The teacher, of 
course, is a member of both committees. 

The general committee will formulate the policies 
and assign the work for each year’s achievement, 
and the executive committee will carry them out. 
In the general check-up each year the work can be 
expanded to include home garden projects of chil- 
dren, care of birds, and healthy growth of the young 
trees. Such a five-year plan is in operation in the 
schools of Emmet County, Iowa. 

Care and attention to the details of the beautifica- 
tion of the school grounds will have its influence in 
home improvement. May you win every heart in 
your neighborhood to a love of beauty in the com- 
mon things about them. 

Earnestly, 
JANE Brown 
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Home Gardens 


GARDEN City, U.S.A. 
March 30, 19— 


My DEAR ELIZABETH: 


I am glad that your county club leader talked 
over with you the prospect of an individual home 
garden for each one of your pupils. You will draw 
as free a self-expression from them in their home 
gardens as though you had presented the best lan- 
guage lesson of the year. It is a self-expression of 
action, however, instead of words. Each garden can 
be a laboratory for the school, and nature study is 
going to occupy the center of the stage. Your older 
pupils must be provided with notebooks. 

Children learn in the cultivation of home gardens 
that with privileges come responsibilities. Dame 
Nature is a stern disciplinarian to every gardener. 
Either the garden must be carefully worked or Mr. 
Weed will carry it away. Hard work goes with suc- 
cessful gardening. Perseverance wins in this as in 
all other efforts in life. ‘Thrift is also a factor in 
planning a garden, and conservation of space and 
cost must be carefully considered. The youthful 
“man with the hoe” feels enraptured because he is 
achieving; and achievement in any endeavor is a 
successful step in citizenship training. 

Make it plain to your pupils that the individual 
garden must never interfere with the family gar- 
den. I am unable to offer much advice in garden 
planning, since each project must reflect the ideals 
and wishes of the possessor. The objective in this 
nature study work is for each child to have a gar- 
den of his own. The simplest garden is the flower- 
bordered path. Perhaps the mothers will assist the 
primary members of their households to make these 
simple borders at home, and you can let them help 
you make a border along the path to the front gate 
at school. 

It is the beauty and fragrance of flowers that 
make them favorites with children. I can send lists 
of flowers that I have used in schools in the past, 
both annuals and perennials. Write me if you care 
to have them. Watching things grow is a pleasure 
that thousands of girls and boys in cities do not have. 
The individual home garden is a privilege of coun- 
try life. I suggest that you read Dixon’s Human 
Side of Plants to your pupils this month. 

May every child love his home and farm life better 
because of your earnest efforts to beautify them. 

Faithfully, 
JaNE Brown 








The Children’s Pets 


GARDEN City, U.S.A. 
April 5, 19— 
My pear ELIzaBeTH: 

Your letter indicates that your five-year plan met 
with prompt and favorable action at the Arbor Day 
celebration. Your committees have been appointed 
and are enthusiastically at work, as is everyone else 
in the school district. Inspired with the idea of the 
five-year plan, the farmer whose land adjoins the 
school grounds donated five acres, as a playground 
for the school for the next five years. The other 
farmers are now busy transforming these five acres 
into a ball ground and running track. Your sug- 
gestion to hold a grand parade of children’s pets on 
the track as soon as it is completed simply caps the 
climax. 

Every child is born with an innate love for ani- 
mals, and needs a pet to care for. One of the great- 
est pleasures in keeping pets comes from giving them 
personal care. A child should be trained to treat 
pets kindly, and may thus be saved from treating 
them cruelly later in life. Every child must be 
taught that he assumes an obligation when he takes 
possession of a pet. Sometimes a child grows weary 
of this steady care of the pet. He should then re- 
linquish his right to one who he knows will be re- 
sponsible. Each child should be encouraged to keep 
a notebook concerning his pet. 

When you suggested a pet show, Elizabeth, you 
indirectly introduced the subject of natural history 
into your school. It will be fascinating research 
and study for your pupils as they discover that 
their pets have ancestors. They will go with you in 
imagination to many lands as they follow their pets 
to ancestral homes. 

On your reading table there should be such books 
as The Pet Book, by Anna Botsford Comstock; and 
Wild Animals I Have Known and Lives of the 
Hunted, by Ernest Seton-Thompson. Black Beauty 
should find a place on the table. From Hiawatha 
also your pupils will learn something about pets. 

The pet show is the children’s show. I should let 
the parade be managed through a careful organiza- 
tion of the pupils. Let them feel that they have the 
full responsibility of it. The executive committee 
will be composed of the older girls and boys, and 
with your guidance and their parents’ counsel they 
will put on a unique parade. 

May your timely suggestion to hold a parade of 
neighborhood pets mean renewed and continuous 
kindness toward them. 

Your loving friend, 
JANE Brown 
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NE evening when 

Father came home 

from the office, he 

said to Jimmie and 

Charlie, “Boys, I have a great 
surprise for you. Call Mother 
and I shall tell you about it.” 

When Mother came into 
the living room, Father told 
them that the firm for which 
he worked wanted him to go 
to London to attend to some 
business which could not be 
taken care of by writing 
letters. 

“And,” said Father, “the 
nicest part of it is that you 
may all go with me. We 
shall call it a vacation trip. 
How do you like my sur- 
prise?” 

Of course they liked the 
idea of going away. Jimmie 
and Charlie knew from their geography 
lessons that London is in England and that 
they would have to cross the ocean to get 
there. 

“When shall we go, Father?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Mother has to put our clothes in order 
and pack them,” said Father, “and I must 
see about the passport and the steamship 
tickets before we can go.” 

“The passport!” said Jimmie, “what is 
that?” 

“Everyone who leaves this country must 
have a passport, giving information which 
will identify him,” Father answered. “The 
passport, which is made up like a booklet, 
has a picture of the person, and tells his 
age, height, weight, color of hair and eyes, 
his name, and where he is going. We shall 
need only one for the entire family, since 
we shall be together throughout the trip.” 

“Father, where will you get the pass- 
port?” asked Jimmie. 

“We shall have a photograph made of 
all of us,” said Father. “Then we shall 
take the picture and our birth certificates 
to the County Clerk’s office, where we 
shall fill out a paper, answering many 
questigns. This paper, or application, will 
be sent to the Department of State at 








their friends hurried to get 
off the boat. As soon as they 
were all off, another whistle 
blew and the _ gangplanks 
were taken down. The ship 
began to move, ever so slow- 
ly at first, then a little faster, 
until finally the dock was 
left far behind. 

“IT think we should go to 
our stateroom and put our 
things away, for we shall be 
on the boat nearly six days,” 








CROSSING THE OCEAN 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Washington. The passport or permission 
to leave our country will be sent to us. 
We should have the passport by the time 
Mother has our clothes ready. 

“Since we must have a visa in order to 
enter and leave England, the steamship 
company will send our passport to an Eng- 
lish consular agent living in this country. 
He will stamp the visa on one of the blank 
pages in our passport.” 

When the passport came and Father 
had purchased the steamship tickets, 
Mother had the clothes laid out ready to 
be put into the suit cases and trunk. Then 
when all was ready, Mother, Father, 
Jimmie, and Charlie took a train to New 
York, where they were to board the boat. 
They rode in a taxi from the station to 
the long pier or dock where their boat 
was waiting for its passengers. 

Father showed the tickets and the pass- 
port to the ticket examiner, a steward took 
the suit cases, and they all walked up the 
gangplank on to the boat. When they 
were sure that their trunk and suit cases 
were on board, too, Father said, “Let’s 
stand here at the rail and watch the other 
passengers come on board.” 

Finally a shrill whistle blew, and the 
people who had come to bid farewell to 


Mother said. 

Father asked the steward 
to guide them to their state- 
room. It looked somewhat 
like a bedroom, but was a lit- 
tle smaller. There were two 
small beds, a dressing table, 
and two chairs in the room. 

“This must be Mother and 
Father’s room. Where are 
we going to sleep?” asked Jimmie. 

Then the steward opened a door that 
led into an adjoining room, in which there 
were two bunks or berths, one above the 
other, and two little washstands. 

“Oh, goody! It is just like a pullman,” 
cried Charlie. 

When Mother and Father had put away 
their things, they all went out on the deck 
to find their deck chairs. The steward had 
their chairs and rugs ready for them, but 
the boys wanted to examine the boat. 
Mother and Father sat down in their 
chairs and wrapped the steamer rugs about 
their feet and knees. 

Jimmie and Charlie walked around the 
deck several times. They met the steward 
and asked him how many people were on 
board. He told them that there were about 
three thousand passengers and about one 
thousand officers and stewards and people 
who take care of the ship. 

The boys saw a little iron stairway 
which led to the upper deck. The steward 
said that on this deck there was a room 
inclosed in glass, called the bridge. Here 
the Captain has a long telescope and charts 
and maps, and the instrument 
which tells him about the ship’s progress 
(Continued on page 81) 
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STICK FIGURES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OLORED heads add interest to stick 
figures. The figure is made first with 
black crayon. Then the head is cut from 
a piece of colored tonal paper two or three 
inches square. The heads may take the 
form of oranges, apples, pears, lettuce, 
carrots, beets, or any other fruit or vege- 





By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


table suggested by the color of the paper. 
After the shape is cut, it is pasted on the 
figure, and features are added in black 
crayon. 

Flower heads may also be used. The one 
pictured here is a narcissus. The figure 
was made of long narrow strips of green 
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construction paper, pasted to the back- 
ground. The outer white petals were cut 
and pasted to the background. Then the 
yellow center was cut and pasted to a larg- 
er orange square, which was trimmed to 
leave a narrow margin, and pasted into 
place. Features were added in crayon. 
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A Faithful Cat 
By Harriet Lovejoy 


ETT was a big black cat. He 
had one white paw, and a white 
tip on the end of his tail. He 
had big yellow eyes. 

His master was an old sea captain. 
He was a lighthouse keeper. Every 
night at twelve o'clock, he had to cross 
a long pier, that ran out into Lake 
Michigan, to tend the light. 

When it was time to go, he would 
put on his cap and slicker, light his 
lantern, and go out the back door. 
There he would always find Jett. 

Jett 
“meow,” and trot along by his mas- 
ter’s side. 

When they reached the pier, Jett 
would go ahead. He would look back 


every minute or two, as much as to 


would wave his tail, say 


say, “Follow me.” 

While the Captain tended the lamp, 
Jett would wait for him below. 

One cold night in January, when the 
pier was coated with thick ice, the 
Captain started for the lighthouse. 
The wind was blowing a hurricane. 
Returning to the house, he picked up a 
rug from off the floor. He threw this 
rug down on the pier and crawled 
along over it, pushing it ahead of him, 
till he reached the lighthouse. Jett 
crawled along by his side. They had 
to come back the same way. 

When they got back to the house, 
the Captain gave Jett a big saucer of 
warm milk. Jett lapped it up. Then 
he rubbed himself against the Cap- 
tain’s legs and purred, as if to say, “We 
did it, even if the pier was icy.” 
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There's not an-oth-er dog like my 


lit-tledog. No pup-py is asdear as he. 
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Looking for a Worm 
By Irene B. Crofoot 


The robin cocks her shining eye, 
And waits as quiet as can be. 

She’s looking for a worm, I know, 
To feed her birdies in our tree. 


Robins in Spring 
By Irene B. Crofoot 


I love the song the robins sing, 

When they come back in early spring. 
They hop about upon the grass, 

And are not frightened when I pass. 
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My Singing Trees 
By Frances Arnold Greenwood 


High on the hill stand my singing 
trees, 

Echoing Pan in the soft spring breeze. 

Gently they sway as they whisper their 
song 

Under the blue skies, all day long. 


They whisper and sing as they sway 
and bend; 

Over the meadows their songs they 
send, 

Whispering secrets of elves and fays, 

Dreaming of summer and happy days. 
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Touching the Sky 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 


If I were on the tiptop branch 
Of that tall maple tree, 

I'd reach right up and touch the sky, 
And wrap a cloud round me. 


I'd take a cloud all smooth and white 
To be my sailing boat, 

I'd dip my hands in foamy clouds, 
And through the sky I'd float. 


Roller Skating 
By Irene B. Crofoot 


Roller skating 

Is such fun; 

I go almost faster 
Than Bim can run. 


He barks so close 
I can’t go straight; 
I think he’d like 


To roller skate. 


After Easter 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Roland has a rabbit; 
Its coat is white as snow; 
Roland got his rabbit 
At Easter time, you know. 
He’s not going to neglect it 
When Easter’s gone away— 
He’s going to feed and water 
His rabbit every day. 
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Little Gray Pigeon 


By Frances Arnold Greenwood 


A little gray pigeon, with little pink 
feet, 

And fluttery tail and wings, 

Walks over our lawn, and sits on our 
roof, 

And most of the time he sings. 


He has rings on his neck that shine in 
the sun, 

And he ruffles them when he walks; 

I wish I could hold him and see how 
he sings; 

I believe I could teach him to talk! 


Tommy’s Dog 
By Annie J. Elam 


OMMY was a little boy who 
lived on a farm. The farm 
was in Oklahoma. Near 

Tommy’s home was a river. There 
was no bridge over it. It was too deep 
to wade through, but farmers could 
drive across. 

One day Tommy saw a hay wagon 
coming across the river. On the far 
bank stood a little puppy dog. It had 
followed the wagon to the river, and 
now it stood there crying, because it 
could not go through the deep water. 
When the wagon got across, the driver 
told Tommy that the puppy had been 
following him, but he did not know to 
whom it belonged. 
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All dogs interested Tommy. The 
sight of the puppy huddled lonesomely 
at the edge of the water, and its eager 
begging cry, were more than Tommy 
could stand. Pulling off his clothes, he 
jumped into the stream. He swam 
over and got the puppy. He carried it 
home, and warmed and fed it. This 
was the beginning of a happy com- 
radeship. 

Tommy named the dog Chief. 
Chief grew large and strong. He had 
a beautiful shiny black and brown 
coat. His ears stood up sharp and 
straight. He walked proudly, and 
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carried his head high. Can you guess 
what kind of dog Chief was? He 
was a German shepherd dog. Did you 
guess it? 

By and by Tommy, with his mother 
and father, moved to Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. It isa long way from Oklahoma 
to Tennessee. Tommy’s family made 
the trip in a truck. Chief rode on the 
seat beside Tommy. 

Tommy went to school in Nashville. 
He told his teacher about Chief. The 
teacher asked him to bring Chief to 
school. The children often asked 
Tommy to tell them the story of how 
he got Chief. 


rt Worps ano Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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A Fairy Traveler 
By Edith B. Spaulding 


Once I dreamed a fairy queen started 
on a trip. 

How she made her brownies work, and 
her maidens skip! 

“Pack my scalloped parasol; pack my 
powder puff!” 

In they put a mandrake leaf, and dan- 
delion fluff. 

“Pack my brush and drinking cup, 
slippers, pad, and pen!” 

Teasel bur and jewel weed, two pink 
orchids, then 

Carefully were folded in, while a lily 
white 

Furnished page and stamen pen, when 
she wished to write. 

“Next my silken petticoat,”—bloom 
of tulip tree— 

Just that moment I awoke. What a 

joke on me! 


The Dancers 
By Harold Emery 


Tiny raindrops love to dance 
As they patter on the ground; 
You can hear them pitter-patter, 
Pitter-patter all around. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
On the ground and on the roofs, 
Makes you think that you can hear 
Fairy ponies’ prancing hoofs. 


Listen to them pitter-patter ; 
Watch as here and there they dance; 
See the happy, dancing raindrops; 
Hear the fairy ponies prance. 
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I whis-tlewhen I feed him, “Here, Sport! Here, Sport!"’ I whis-tlewhenI need him, A doz-entimesa day. 
He's al-ways quick tofind me, “Here, Sport! Here, Sport!’’ He’s al-ways quick to mind me,And 


glad to run and play. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—RABBITS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





THIS design for a window decora- 
tion may be adapted for a frieze. 
The frieze may be drawn on the 
blackboard with chalk or made from 
paper, repeating the figures either 
singly or ina group. In a cut-paper 
frieze, a touch of bright color may 
be added through the use of orange 
paper for carrots and green paper 
for lettuce, which the smaller rabbit 


may be eating, 





Bess Brvce Cleavetond 
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UsinGc A SIPHON 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT PRoFEessor OF NaTuRAL SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
WesTERN REsERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ETTY and I are going to 
B school early,” said Bobby. 
“We want to help Stephen 

get ready for the science lesson.” 

“What do you intend to do to- 
day?” asked his mother. 

“We are going to put clean water 
into our aquarium. The teacher will 
show us a new way to empty and 
fill it.” 

“T think I can guess what it is, but 
I shall not tell,’ said his mother. 

Bobby and his sister, Betty, hurried 
to school. Stephen came early too. 

The teacher asked Stephen to get a 
piece of rubber tubing from the cup- 
board. She told Bobby to fetch two 
buckets from the basement. They 
were put on the floor near the table. 

All the children were in the room 
by this time, and the teacher was 
ready to begin the science lesson. 

“We want to take the water from 
the aquarium in an easy way,” the 
teacher announced. 
it, I am sure. 
Stephen first. 
try.” 

They filled the tube with water. 
The teacher showed Stephen how to 


hold both ends of the tube shut. 


“You can all do 
I am going to help 
Then you may all 


“If the water runs out, the experi- 
ment will not work,” she said. 

Then she helped Stephen put one 
end of the tube deep into the aquari- 
um. He held the other end over the 
side. 

“Take your finger off the end in 
the water,” the teacher said. “Now 
take your finger off the end outside.” 

The water began to run into the 
bucket. 

“What makes it go up over the 
side?” Betty asked. 

The teacher smiled and said, “Be- 
cause we have made a siphon of the 
rubber tube. The air presses on the 
water and pushes it up through the 
siphon. 

“Take the tube out of the water, 
Stephen, and try the experiment 
alone,” she said. 

Stephen thought he could make the 
water flow through the tube, but he 
failed to do so. 

“Try once more,” the teacher said, 
‘and hold the end of the tube which 
is out of the water lower.” 

This time the experiment worked. 

“How many want to try it?” asked 
the teacher. They all wanted to. 
Betty tried but did not succeed. She 
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tried once more, and the water ran 
through the tube. 

The other children tried the ex- 
periment too. When the aquarium 
was nearly empty, Betty put the fish 
into a small dish of water. The chil- 
dren ran off the remaining water. 

The teacher had two buckets of 
water ready to put into the aqua- 
rium. She had kept the water in the 
room for several days, so that it 
would be warm enough for the fish. 

The children tried to make the 
clean water go up through the tube 
into the aquarium, but could not. 

* “T know why it won’t work,” said 
Bobby. “The end in the water is too 
low.” 

“That is right,” said the teacher. 

Bobby put the bucket on the table. 
The water ran into the aquarium for 
a while and then stopped: 

“What can be wrong?” asked 
Betty. 

The children looked at the aqua- 
rium and bucket. The water in one 
was as high as in the other. 

“Let’s lift the bucket and see what 
happens,” said Bobby. 

“Oh, it works!” cried the children. 

“Put the bucket on a box,” several 
of the children said. 

They found a box a little higher 
than the aquarium. With the siphon 
they emptied the bucket into the 
aquarium. Then they siphoned the 
second bucket of water. When the 
aquarium was full, Betty put the fish 
back into it. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What will make a good siphon? 

2. Why did the teacher use’a si- 
phon to empty the aquarium? 

3. What makes the siphon work? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Change the water in your aqua- 
rium with a siphon. 

2. Make a little siphon. 

3. Pass the water from one drink- 
ing glass to another, using the 
little siphon. 
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THINGS 


A Paper Duck 
By Marion Kassing 


Primary children can make a duck 
which looks like the one in the picture. 
It is of yellow construction paper 6 by 9 
inches, folded to be 442 by 6 inches. Each 
child should first draw a pattern on manila 
paper 414 by 6 inches. The head is drawn 
first. Its top comes to the folded edge. 
The back is straight. The body is curved 
down in a half circle. The tail is pointed, 
with its tip coming up to the fold. 

To make the duck stand, the feet must 
be large. To strengthen the feet and legs, 
and keep them from spreading too far 
apart, slip between them a folded piece of 
paper, large enough so that when the fold 
is on a line with the duck’s body, the edges 
will reach to the bottom of the feet. Paste 
the feet to this folded paper, and trim it 
to shape. 

The wings are also cut from folded pa- 
per. They should fit the back and reach 
well down the sides of the duck’s body. 
Place them over the back and paste to each 
side near the top. The eyes are small cir- 
cles of black paper. The two sides of the 
beak should be pasted together. 

When the toy is completed, spread the 
body by pressing it between the fingers at 
top and bottom. A bit of cotton may be 
put inside to make the body fatter. 





A Soap Bubble Party 
By Jessie L. Hodges 


One morning during work period, a 
child produced a soap-bubble outfit and 
put it into use. Asa result came the sug- 
gestion that the class have a bubble party. 

The materials used were a large square 
of oilcloth to protect the table; small ba- 
sins of water; pipes, spools, straws, fun- 
nels, and flowers; glycerin, one tablespoon 
to each quart of water; rubber aprons for 
the children, when possible; and soap. 

The party involved the following ac- 
tivities: Preparing the table and putting 
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out necessary materials; blowing bubbles 
of various sizes and kinds; placing flowers 
on the table, and blowing large bubbles 
over them from funnels; piercing large 
bubbles by straws, and blowing smaller 
bubbles within them; suspending a series 
of small bubbles from pipes or straws; 
and, finally, putting materials away. 

For language, the story of the bubble 
party was dictated by the class as the 
teacher wrote it on the blackboard. In 
spelling, the words air, bubble, balloons, 
pipes, soap, and lungs were learned. The 
class drew pictures of bubbles, and studied 
the rainbow colors. 

A reading chart for silent reading was 
prepared as follows: 


Our Soap BuBBLE Party 


We had a bubble party Thursday. 

Each of us brought a cake of soap. 

Our pipes were not all alike. 

Some of us used spools. 

We had a good time. 

Bubbles are little hot air balloons. 

Hot air is lighter than cold air. 

Hot air expands. It takes up more room 
with less weight. 

These hot air balloons can float on the 
cooler air around them. 

Bubbles have thin, soapy skins. 

This skin is made of tiny molecules. 

It has millions of little flat faces. 

These break up light rays and we have 
the rainbow colors. 

When the inside air of the bubbles gets 
as cool as the outside air, the bubbles 
break. 

The fairies play ball with bubbles. 


A Pet Day Celebration 
By Judith Baskerville 


Have you celebrated Pet Day in your 
school? Let me describe such a celebra- 
tion which I attended in a midwestern 
town. This activity was undertaken pri- 
marily for the interest and pleasure of the 
children, and for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing them to more thoughtful care of their 
animal playmates. There was hearty co- 
operation on the part of both parents and 
children. 

The celebration took the form of an ex- 
hibit of pet animals. Prizes were given for 
the smallest pet, the largest pet, the cutest 
pet, the most lovable pet, and the best 
stunt with a pet. Each child entered as 
many classes as he desired. 

There was great excitement among the 
children, for never before had there been 
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Find the Answers 


Where can appropriate stories 
and verse for Kindness to Animals 
Week be found? (See pp. 22-23) 

What correlations can be made 
between the cover picture and cur- 
riculum subjects? (See p. 32) 

What is a good primary science 
project? (See p. 25) 

How can new interest be added 
to stick figures? (See p. 21) 

Where is some new material 
for Arbor Day? (See pp. 31; 34) 

What are some interesting 
themes for group art problems in 
the primary grades? (See p. 27) 
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a day just for them and their pets. Never, 
except at Christmas time, have I seen little 
folks more interested in a gala day. Morn. 
ing, noon, and night they talked about 
the momentous event. Stunts were pre- 
pared, attention was lavished on pet ani- 
mals, decorations were planned. 

The afternoon of the festival the school 
yard became a scene of life, color, and ea- 
ger faces. Long benches (boards stretched 
over boxes) were provided for the pets 
brought in baskets, cages, and so on; a row 
of stakes served for fastening those on 
foot. Gay bunting, pennants, and colored 
paper birds gave the whole scene a festive 
air. As the committee in charge received 
the pets, each was tagged with a number 
and the child was given a duplicate num- 
ber. 

There were pets as small as a bird and a 
large as a Shetland pony. Many of the pets 
came in real show style, too. The feline 
family had a large representation, all wear- 
ing neck ribbons or some other sort of 
decoration. Other attractive exhibits were 
a mother tabby with three kittens in a 
decorated basket, a puppy in a decorated 
doll carriage, and a white bantam on 
nest of confetti in a work basket. It was 
no easy job for the judges to select the 
winners. 

A feature of the afternoon that the 
girls and boys keenly looked forward to 
was the stunt program. Each child e- 
gerly awaited his turn to show what his pet 
could do. Naturally, a few of the pets re 
fused to act, but on the whole the stunts 
were varied and surprisingly good, and the 
parents, relatives, and friends who attend- 
ed were well entertained. The last event 
on the program was the serving of ice 
cream cones to the children. An activity 
of this kind could be successfully carried 
out in almost any grade school. 
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A SPRINGTIME BORDER FOR THE CLASSROOM 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


N ART problem carried out as a 
group project, and involving a 
correlation with other subjects, 
is a valuable one. The portions 

of the border shown below illustrate a 
problem of this character. The border was 
developed in cut paper, but wax crayons 
or poster paints are equally good medi- 
ums. If the children wish to add clouds or 
water, chalk is good for this purpose. Each 
section of the border may be mounted 
separately, as shown here, or the sections 
may be joined together, making a border 
a few feet or a few yards in length. 

The themes available for group prob- 
lems are numberless. Primary children like 
to draw pictures of animals, birds, and 
people and their homes. Characters in 
songs, reading lessons, stories, or Mother 
Goose rhymes are especially interesting. 

In the intermediate and upper grades, 
shelter, transportation, farm life, or cos- 
tumes of other lands make fascinating 
topics. “Favorite Sports,” as a subject, 
brings in much action; and “Our Town” 
or “Our Street” necessitates close obser- 
vation. 

Every phase of drawing may enter into 
a problem of this kind, but all the phases 
will not be stressed in every grade, of 
course. The drawing of grade one will be 
very free. The children will try to show 
action and the shape of objects; color will 
be incidental. Second-graders do much 
the same, but they also try to show how 
near or far objects look, and how to make 





By MARION KASSING 


their figures appear more real. Children in 
grade three will want to learn how to draw 
houses, roads, and trees so that they look 
right, and more about the shapes of ob- 
jects; but their interest is still narrative. 
By the time the pupils have reached the 
fourth grade, they will be critical of their 
work. They should have practice in rep- 
resenting objects in different positions, and 
in drawing land forms. There will be a 
desire to add ornament to costumes, pot- 
tery, or whatever is being drawn; and har- 
monious color begins to interest them. 


With this foundation, children in the 
upper grades should be able to sketch rap- 
idly, and to teach themselves new forms. 
A shape, such as an oval or triangle, may 
be used as the basis for a number of forms. 
The children may attempt the grouping 
of people and objects; therefore, perspec- 
tive and foreshortening of objects are es- 
sential principles to teach. 

Pupils who are weak in drawing gain 
confidence in group work. Once they 
have drawn something good enough to use, 
they are encouraged to try again. 


THIS BORDER WAS MADE BY PUPILS OF MISS LEONE DESJARDIN, TEACHER, FIRST GRADE, GRANT SCHOOL, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


























Cut the children and 
umbrellas from fold- 
ed poster paper. Use 
harmonizing colors. 
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CARING FOR PETs— 


THE children, through their interest in their 
own pets, will take much pleasure in writing or 
telling a story about this picture. In a class dis- 
cussion which may precede such a language les- 





son, help the children to understand that! WS fee 
chief thought in the picture is gentleness in? fing th 
care of pets. The class will be quick to note yard. 
the mother hen is not afraid to have the lito 
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A Story PicrurRE FOR APRIL 


that “Poys feed her chicks, and that she is used to Near the end of the month the class may like 
ess in ting their dog come with them into the chick- _ to have a pet show, either bringing live pets or 
note yard. The hen and her young brood, the two else making and coloring large-size cardboard 
the Boys, and the dog all are good friends. models of them, to display in the schoolroom. 
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HE following dance has been very 
successful. It was used as one of 
the units for primary children in 
a May Day Pageant of the public 

schools at Alameda, California, in the Al- 
mond Festival at Oakdale, California, and 
in a “Seasons of the Year” Pageant at a 
children’s Christmas party in Oakland, 
California. In these pageants the dance 
was performed by large groups of chil- 
dren, but it is equally effective, if space 
or talent is limited, when danced by one 
couple alone, as in the case of the two little 
girls in the accompanying picture. An 
arrangement in groups of three instead of 
in pairs is also simple and effective. 

The teacher explained to the children 
that this dance is like the old tap dance of 
the American Negroes, who danced it be- 
cause they felt gay and wished to express 
rhythm and motion. Therefore, she told 
the children, that child would be allowed 
to lead the line whose dancing most 
expressed gayety and a good sense of 
rhythm. 

In this way the children were started on 
the right road to learning or acquiring 
“stage presence.” They forgot all about 
being self-conscious and did not look as if 
they were consciously trying to remember 
which step came next. It is important 
that the technique should not be evident. 
Many primary children unconsciously be- 
gin in the right way and only start “show- 
ing off” when they grow a little older. 

The necessity for group activity is well 
learned when the children begin to realize 
that they must all follow the leader and do 
whatever he does, even if he should hap- 
pen to leave out a step. This does not ap- 
ply, of course, to the matter of keeping 
time, because if the leader should happen 
to get out of time, the others can get him 
back again by keeping good time them- 
selves. One teacher explained to the chil- 
dren that the leader was the King of the 
Bunnies, but the music was the law in the 
Bunny Country and even the King had to 
obey the music. 

Dance basis——Elementary tap dance or 
“baby tap.” 

Music.—“Turkey in the Straw.” (A 
phonograph record of this, Victor Record 
19149, or Columbia Record 2002M, could 
be obtained, to practice by.) 

Costumes.—White canton flannel base 
made like a one-piece bathing suit. A 


piece of white cotton or a powder puff for - 


a tail. The cap is a bias piece of flannel 
fitted to the head like a skullcap and fas- 
tened under the chin. The ears are of 
flannel lined with pink sateen and stiffened 
with wire or buckram. 
Characters—Girl and boy bunnies. 
Girls may have short, full skirts, hair bows, 
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BUNNIES ON PARADE 


By ELSA TOLON GILSON 


TEACHER OF DANCING, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


or hats. Boy bunnies may have funny lit- 
tle pink or blue hats, ties, suspenders, 
vests or shorts over the base costume. 
Partners may be dressed as pairs. 

Properties.—If the pageant is held in- 
doors or on a cement playground, no plat- 
form is needed. If held outside on the 
grass, a low board platform is necessary to 
dance on. A tent floor set down flat on 
the grass may be used for this purpose. 

Entrance—The Bunnies enter from 
one side, single line, the best dancer lead- 
ing the line, or the best dancer or couple 
in center of line, so that the dancer or 
couple can come forward about three feet 
when all are in line facing audience for 
ending of entrance. 

Entrance Step.—Count “1 and 2 and 3 
and.” Right foot extended forward, toes 
only touching ground; right arm extend- 
ed forward, fingers and elbows straight, 
bringing arm nearly over head—count 1. 
Place weight on right foot, while bringing 
right arm down—count and. Extend left 
foot forward, also left arm—count 2. 
Place weight on left foot and bring down 
left arm—count and. Alternate feet and 
hands through counts 8 and, or 16 and, 
depending on size of stage and groups. 

Second Step—tTriple Tap. Count “1, 
2, 3,” for each triple step while learning. 





Two Littte Bunny Dancers 
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Practice this step with 8 slow triple step 
or 16 fast. Start with right foot, beng 
right knee, right foot raised backward 
Brush ground forward—count 1. Brug 
ground backward—-count 2. Light straigh 
stamp on ground—count 3. Repeat step 
starting with left foot. Alternate feet, 
Hands and arms swing vigorously. 

Third Step—Simple Buffalo Step 
Count “1 and 2 and 3 and.” Bunnies fag 
audience, but do the step sideways to the 
left. For hand and arm position, bend ¢d. 
bows, raise hands, palms out, on line jug 
above shoulders. This step is done with: 
hop when landing on either foot. Knee 
must be kept well turned out to the side, 
With weight on left foot, quickly extend 
right leg to right side to about the height 
of the other calf. Keep the knee straight 
—count 1. Bring right leg to ground, 
landing with a hop and leaving the kne 
bent. At the same time bend left knee to 
left with heel nearly touching the right 
knee—count and. Straighten right leg and 
extend left leg to left to about the height 
of the other calf. Keep the knee straight 
—count 2. Bring left leg to ground, land- 
ing with a hop and leaving the knee bent. 
At the same time bend right knee to right 
with heel nearly touching the left knee— 
count and. Repeat 8 times. 

Reverse the positions of the feet so that 
when turned sideways to the right, the 
same figure will be performed in that di- 
rection 8 times. End step facing audience. 

Fourth Step—Chug Step or Zig Zag, 
for both feet together. This step is done 
on two feet; keep them close together. 
Also keep the knees close together and 
both hands on hips. Face one-half right. 
Bend knees, shove or slide both feet in the 
direction one-half right, keeping heels 
close to the ground—count 1. Straighten 
knees and shove or slide both feet back to 
the left over the same ground—count and. 
Face one-half left and repeat step to that 
side—count 2. In alternate directions re- 
peat the step through counts 8 and. 

Fifth Step—Chug Step on one foot, 
small steps. This step is done going 
straight forward, then turning around 
with back to audience and going straight 
again. Hands and arms as in third step. 
Stepping forward on right foot, bend left 
knee, raising left foot backward—count l. 
Shove or slide right foot forward (heel on 
ground)—count and. Alternate through 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE SPRING RAIN 


Music By ALMA PATTERSON 





2 


It danc-es through the gar - den In mer -ry lit - tle show-ers. 


The warm springrainis laugh-ing; I hear its sil-ver-y sound. 





It's show-ing all 
& 


its dim-ples 


In pools up-on the ground. 





It finds the bud-ding blos-soms, And kiss-esthem to flow - ers. 





PopLaRs GROW 


Worps anv Music By ISABEL WISTER 
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1. Pop-lars grow 


a. 


THE following actions for the song, “Pop- 
lars Grow,” will add to its interest. 
First stanza— 

“Poplars grow In a row”—stand erect, 
feet close together, arms at sides; “And 
hold their branches stiff and straight”— 


Stas | 


In a row And hold their branch-es stiff and straight. Tall and prim, Neat and trim, 
2. Pop-lars make Shield and break From the storm-y winds that blow. 


arms up; “Tall and prim, Neat and trim,” 
—elbows tight against sides; “They are 
quite sedate”—hands folded across chest. 
Second stanza— 


“Poplars make Shield and break” — 
hands held a little distance before face, 


Thatis why You and I 








They are quite se - date. 
Plant them in a row. 


with palms out; “From the stormy winds 
that blow”—touch thumbs sideways and 
push the palms out; “That is why You and 

—forefingers meet horizontally; “Plant 
them in a row”—separate the fingers slow- 
ly, indicating an imaginary line. 











HE subject of dogs is always one 
of special interest to children. 
They get great enjoyment from 
seeing pictures painted by artists 
who love and understand dogs. The child 
is interested in the color and action and 
subject of the picture long before he is 
interested in the one who painted it. 

A second grade had been enjoying a se- 
ries of half hours with pictures on the 
subject, “Children in Art.” At the con- 
clusion, I asked the class, “What pictures 
would you like to see next?” 

“Pictures of animals,” they all ex- 
claimed. “I want dog pictures,” a small 
girl said. “And I want pictures of horses,” 
begged one little boy. 

At the next lesson, among the dog pic- 
tures shown was one called “Lost.” It was 
a favorite with the children. The artist 
had painted his picture with such feeling 
that the little dog seemed almost ready to 
speak. Next day one of the boys painted 
a picture of a dog house, with the door 
open. Not far away was the little dog. 

“You see,” he explained, “I painted the 
little dog’s house, so that when he sees it he 
won’t be lost any more.” 

This simple incident made me realize 
that the little dog had actually existed for 
this small boy. If the artist, through his 
picture, can become a reality to children, 
then the story of his life is a pleasure to 
hear about. Sir Edwin Landseer, in his 
understanding of and affection for ani- 
mals, soon wins the heart of any child. 

Dogs are frequent visitors in our school, 
and if they are well behaved, they are al- 
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Our FRIEND AND PET, THE Doc 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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lowed to stay. The day when it was 
against the rule to bring one’s pets to 
school is gone, for we are finding out that 
the things which naturally interest chil- 
dren may be made the basis for their 
course of study. 

One year the second grade became in- 
terested in owning a dog, and caring for 
it at school. The matter was discussed, and 
finally a dog was secured. This was the 
beginning of a very fine study of dogs. 
Many basal readers contain stories about 
children and their dogs; and there are de- 
lightful dog stories for children, some of 
which are within their reading ability. 
There are classics in which the dog is the 
hero; and such an artist as Landseer has 
given the dog an immortal place in the 
world of art. 

The chief value in this project lay in 
character-building. The class had a dog, 
and it was the children’s responsibility to 
see that a kennel was made and kept clean 
and dry, and that the dog was fed each 
day at noon. During week-ends and holi- 
days, the dog was cared for at the home 
of some member of the class. 

The dog also served as an inspiration for 
classroom work. The children made col- 
lections of all the toy dogs and dog pic- 
tures they could find. They wrote stories 
and poems about dogs that they knew. 
One little boy wrote an entire book, and 
illustrated it. 

The children’s art work, through their 
interest in their own dog, and in the sub- 
ject in general, was especially rich in the 
development of technique and apprecia- 
tion. Among the pictures studied were 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s “Saved,” “A Distin- 
guished Member of the Humane Society,” 
“Twa Dogs,” and “Dignity and Impvu- 


dence,” and Van Dyck’s “Children of 
Charles I.” Much can be learned about 
composition from studying such pictures 
as these. 

Naturally, the children wanted to draw 
dogs, but found themselves handicapped 
in expressing their ideas. All their dogs 
looked alike; moreover, there was no feel- 
ing of action in their pictures. This was 
just the opportunity to teach drawing. 

The children used pencils and 9- by 
12-inch sheets of unprinted newspaper. 
First they discussed dogs, the different 
kinds and how they may be recognized. 
Some have long thin bodies with thin bony 
legs and long thin faces. Others have bod- 
ies that are heavy, well-built legs, and fine, 
strong throats, like that of “A Distin- 
guished Member of the Humane Society.” 
Then there are dogs like the Scottish ter- 
riers, that are rather square in build. Ears 
and tails as well as legs and bodies help in 
recognizing different kinds of dogs. 

After this discussion, which was illus- 
trated with such pictures as could be found 
on the subject, an Airedale was selected for 
the first drawing. The proportions of the 
body were discussed. Then the children 
placed their paper in the position resem- 
bling the general shape of the dog. The 
teacher outlined on the blackboard a rec- 
tangle similar to the sheet of paper, and 
then started to draw the dog. In the up- 
per left-hand corner she drew the head, 
extending the line to form the back, the 
turned-up tail, and one hind leg. Starting 
again from the head, she completed the 
shape of the body by extending the line 
down the front leg, up under the stomach, 
and down to the foot of the hind leg. The 
other two legs were drawn in, and the ears 

(Continued on page 68) 
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CHARACTERS 
SNOWDROP TWO DAFFODILS 
CROCUS DANDELION 


TWO VIOLETS FIVE CHILDREN 
The Flowers may wear crépe-paper cos- 
tumes; Children, regular school clothes. 


SCENE—When the play opens, Flowers 
(except Dandelion) are in a row from 
right to left across the stage, in the order 
given above. Dandelion is alone at the 
front and extreme left of the stage. Chil- 
dren stand in a row behind Flowers. Flow- 
ers have sheets of brown paper about thirty 
inches square. Each kneels as flat as pos- 
sible, holding one edge of the paper to the 
floor and having the paper extend up over 
the head and back, thus concealing flower 
from view. 


FIRST CHILD—I wonder whether the 
flowers know that winter is gone. 

SECOND CHILD (waves her hand over 
sleeping flowers) —Here are some sleeping 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FIVE ELMS—AIll tall children, the first 
one the tallest. 

THREE MAPLES—One dressed in red. 

TWO OAKS—One in a dark and one in a 
light gray dress. 

TWO BIRCHES—White dresses, one with 
a large black V sewed under each sleeve. 

ONE POPLAR—Medium-sized child; yel- 
lowish-green dress. 

ONE BEECH—Stout child; silvery-gray 
dress or gray suit. 

ONE PINE—Tall child; green dress or 
dark suit. 


SCENE—The children are grouped on 
the stage in the order given above, with 
the Elms at the right side, and the Pine at 
the left. Each group comes forward when 
indicated by the Leader, who reads the 
lines. Children at once take the positions 
indicated in the text. 


THe Pray 


Trees are friends we all should know. 
We should help them live and grow. 
In the yard or in the wood, 
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SPRING FLOWERS 


By ESTELLA FEDDERSEN 


TEACHER, First Grape, RAYMER SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


flowers. I will call them. Maybe they will 
wake up. (She stoops and gently touches 
Snowdrop.) “Little white snowdrop! I 
pray you arise.” (Snowdrop pushes paper 


away and sits up on her knees. Second 
Child touches Crocus.) “Bright yellow 
crocus! please open your eyes.” (Crocus 


pushes paper away and sits up on her 
knees. Second Child touches Violets.) 
“Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
put on your mantles of purple and gold.” 
(Violets push aside papers and sit erect. 
Second Child touches Daffodils.) “Daffo- 
dils! Daffodils! say, do you hear?—Sum- 
mer is coming, and springtime is here!” 
(Daffodils push away papers and sit erect. 
Second Child. goes back to place.) 
THIRD CHILD (touches Violets) —I know 
a violet poem. (She repeats) — 
I walked among the flowers one day 
To hunt for fairies at their play. 
I stooped to pick a violet gay, 
And this is what it seemed to say: 


A MEETING OF TREES 


By ANNIE BRYANT 


Trees are always doing good. 

Let us know a few of these 

Stately, graceful, spreading trees. 

Through New England, elms are found, 

Casting shadows all around. 

(The five Elms come forward, and stand 
in line according to the order in which 
they appear in the text. They take the 
positions indicated, to which the Leader 
calls attention.) 

Some grow tall, and branch, and spread. 

(Child stands with arms raised above 
head, and at a slight angle, with hands 
drooping.) 

Some are feathery to the head. 

(Child stands with hands at the side, 
palms out, fingers spread open.) 

Here’s an elm, a native tree 

Growing in a meadow free. 

It has the shape of a graceful vase, 

With spreading top, and narrow base. 

(Child stands with feet together. Arms 
are spread, and droop slightly; finger tips 
of one hand are brought together, to look 
like an oriole’s nest.) 

An oriole’s nest is hanging there 

At the tip of a branch, up in the air. 











“Don’t pick me please, I want to stay 
And see the butterflies at play; — 
To hear the humming of the bees, 
And give my perfume to th 
breeze.” 


I left the pretty violet blue, 
Among the woodland friends jt 
knew. 
I searched and searched beneath each 
tree, 
But not one fairy did I see. 


FOURTH CHILD (touches Daffodils) 4 
know a poem about a daffodil. (She re. 


beats “Daffydowndilly” from When We 

Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne.) 
(Dandelion emerges from her cover.) 
FIFTH CHILD (pointing to Dandelion) 


(She 


—Oh, look! There is a dandelion! 
steps close to Dandelion.) 
O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day? 
(Continued on page 70) 





See the trees that line the street 
As overhead the branches meet. 
(Two children stand side by side, arms 
raised and hands drooping a little, the left 
hand of one child touching the right hand 
of the other, to form an arch.) 
The seeds of the elm fall early in spring. 
They are small and green, with a wide, 
round wing. 
The leaves are toothed, and coarse, and 
rough, 
Dark green in shade, and somewhat 
tough. 
The leafless twigs and branches trace 
Dainty patterns, fine as lace. 
(Elms return to their former place, and 
three Maples come forward.) 
Three kinds of maples are hard, white, 
and red, 
Each one of which has a rounded head. 
Hard, sugar, and rock are names for one 
tree, 
But “sugar” is the name used commonly. 


(Child stands with arms spread slightly 


above the shoulders, pointing up, but with 


hands drooping.) 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“Deer IN THE Forest, TWILIGHT” 
By Rosa BoNHEUR 


CHARACTERS 
AND COSTUMES 


QUEEN OF WOOD NYMPHS 
FIRST LADY IN WAITING 
SECOND LADY IN WAITING 
EIGHT WOOD NYMPHS 
All wear Grecian robes in 

pastel shades. Queen has a 

crown of flowers and carries 

a scepter; others wear head- 

bands and carry scarfs. 

PRIME MINISTER—Coloni- 
al costume. 

TWO HERALDs—They wear 
hats with feathers, and carry 
trumpets. 

FIVE MESSENGERS (boys) 
—Ordinary clothes. 

CHILDREN (as many as de- 
sired) —Ordinary clothes. 


SCENE—An outdoor set- 
ting, with a throne at the 
center back of the stage. As the curtains 
open, soft music (such as “Narcissus”) is 
heard. 

1. Nymphs enter at back, half from 
each side of stage; advance in pairs. 

2. They form a straight line across the 
front of the stage. Holding scarfs in 
front of them, they raise their arms, touch 
hands, bow slowly, lower arms. 

3. Alternate ones step back. All raise 
arms to left, lower arms, raise arms to 
right, lower arms, repeat the movement, 
and pirouette, ending with backs to audi- 
ence. 

4. Repeat 3 with backs to audience. 

§. Pirouette to front and repeat 3. 

6. Close ranks and repeat 2. 

7. Of the four girls in the center, two 
step forward and two step backward, in 
single file. Then the two girls on either end 
move to center, forming a Greek cross. 

8. Group revolves, and back to posi- 
tion. 

9. Group, with crossed arms, forms two 
Greek crosses. 

10. The two groups form one large cir- 
cle. Movements of hands and arms as in 3. 

11. Face outward and repeat 3, ending 
pirouette so that all face inward. 





FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Hep SAVE THE [TREES 


By MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


12. Form a straight line across front of 
stage, using allemande movement. 

13. With throne as apex, make a fan- 
shaped figure. 

14. Separate into two straight lines on 
each side of throne. 

(Heralds, Prime Minister, and Queen 
enter from side and pass between Nymphs. 
Queen is seated on throne. Nymphs take 
position across stage to right and left of 


throne. Heralds stand at either side of 
throne.) 
HERALDs (lift their trumpets, blow 


three blasts, lower trumpets, and say in 
unison)—Hear Ye! Hear Ye! The court 
of the Queen of the Wood Nymphs is now 
assembled! (Blow another three notes, 
lower trumpets, and step to one side.) 

PRIME MINISTER (sfeps to foot of 
throne, bows to Queen) —We have met 
to-day, most gracious Queen, to discuss a 
matter of great import. 

QUEEN—State your 
Minister. 

PRIME MINISTER—Does Your Majesty 
recall how it is said the woodlands ap- 
peared fifty years ago? 

QUEEN—Yes, I recall distinctly. It is 
said that there were large trees here then, 


message, Prime 


not just second-growth tim- 
ber as we have to-day. 

FIRST LADY IN WAITING— 
And there were flowers 
everywhere, Your Majesty, 
lady’s-slippers, violets, and 
maidenhair fern. 

SECOND LADY IN WAITING 
—yYou could find something 
new and beautiful in what- 
ever direction you looked. 
It is different now. 

QUEEN—We must see what 
can be done to save the for- 
ests, for unless something is 
done, the land will become 
barren. (To Prime Minis. 
ter.) What would you ad- 
vise? 

PRIME MINISTER—Messen- 
gers are waiting, who can tell 
us about the forests. Let us 
summon them. 

QUEEN—That is good. (To Heralds.) 
Blow the trumpets! Summon the mes- 
sengers! (Heralds carry out command.) 

(Five Messengers enter, two from each 
side, one from back of stage, and kneel be- 
fore the Queen. She taps each one with 
her scepter. They rise and stand a little at 
one side of the throne.) 

PRIME MINISTER—Will you please tell 
the Queen about the forests? 

MESSENGER FROM THE EAST—Your 
Majesty, the New World was once a wood- 
ed country. When the Pilgrims reached 
this shore, the land was a forest. Now 
cities stand where forests once grew. Men 
cut down the trees to build their homes. 
They rooted out the stumps to make a 
place for grain fields. Gradually the woods 
have disappeared. Many shade trees are 
left, but virgin timber is very rare in the 
East. 

QUEEN (fo Messenger from the West) 
—Are there many, many trees in the 
West? 

MESSENGER FROM THE WEST—The Far 
West in the New World is the home of the 
giant redwoods, and many other valuable 
trees, but men have been ruthless in their 
(Continued on page 74) 
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PEN-AND-INK DESIGNS 


By MARTYE POINDEXTER 


ASSOCIATE PROFEssoR OF ART, NortH TExas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


HE possibilities for de- 

signs made with lettering 
pens are unlimited. The prob- 
lems can be simple or compli- 
cated. There may be a steady 
progression within the grades 
from the very simple to the 
more difficult designs, or the 
progression may be made from 
one grade to another. 

The straight line and the 
dot used together may be ar- 
ranged in any number 
of different ways. A few 
such arrange- 
ments are sug- 
gested in the 
accompanying 
illustrations. 










Curved and oblique lines, 
and circles, offer a wide range 
of possible combinations. In 
addition, objects such as birds, 
trees, figures, letters, and peo- 
ple might be included in a 
list of subjects. 

Since with lettering pens it 
is impossible to show fine de- 
tails in drawings, this work 
develops a knowledge of es- 
sential lines and an apprecia- 
tion of conventionalized 
design. 

Use india ink or ordi- 
nary writing fluid. As 
the work progresses, in- 
troduce colored ink 
or colored pencils. 
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The Question Box 


What activities in connection 
with Arbor Day can be carried on 
in the intermediate and upper 
grades? (See pp. 36; 42; 52; 55) 

Where is there a story about 
Washington’s inauguration for 
pupils to read? (See p. 53) 

What is a good way of develop- 
ing a knowledge of essential lines 
in drawing? (See p. 37) 

How can a socialized test be giv- 
en to advantage in a music appre- 
ciation class? (See p. 40) 

What are some good materials 
to use for wall hangings decorated 
with crayons? (See p. 39) 




















A Washington Problem 
By Lillian B. Turrell 


This is an arithmetic problem about 
George Washington. If you do not know 
the facts required, look them up in a his- 
tory or an encyclopedia. 

1. Take the year in which Washington 
was born. 

2. Divide it by the number of the 
month in which he was born. 

3. From that quotient subtract the day 
of the month on which he was born. 

4. To that remainder add the number 
of rules of behavior which he wrote out. 

§. From that sum subtract the number 
of years between his father’s death and his 
journey to Fort Le Boeuf. 

6. To that remainder add the heighr. 
in inches, which he attained as a man. 

7. Divide the total by the number of 
horses shot under him in the defeat of 
General Braddock. 

8. Multiply that answer by the number 
of bullets which passed through his coat 
in that battle. 

9. From that result subtract his age at 
the time of his marriage. 

10. Divide by the number of the month 
in which he took command of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

11. Multiply by the day of the month on 
which he took command. 

12. To that result add the year in which 
he took command. 

13. From that sum subtract the year in 
which the last battle of the Revolution 
was fought, at Yorktown, Virginia. 

14. Divide by the day of the month on 
which Cornwallis surrendered. 

15. Add the number of the month in 
which he surrendered. 
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16. And the result will be the number of 
delegates, one of whom was Washington, 
that in 1787 made the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


ANSWERS 
1. 1732 9. 27 years 
2. 2 (February) 10. 7 (July) 
3. 22 1. 3 
4. 110 12. 1775 
5. 10 13. 1781 
6. 74 14. 19 
72 15. 10 (October) 
8. 4 16. 55 


1732 divided by 2 equals 866; minus 22 
equals 844; plus 110 equals 954; minus 10 
equals 944; plus 74 equals 1018; divided 
by 2 equals 509; multiplied by 4 equals 
2036; minus 27 equals 2009; divided by 7 
equals 287; multiplied by 3 equals 861; 
plus 1775 equals 2636; minus 1781 equals 
855; divided by 19 equals 45; plus 10 
equals 55. 


Games for April Fool’s Day 
By Berenice Mueller Ball 


FooL IN THE CIRCLE 


One player is chosen to be the Fool in 
the circle. If there are more than twenty 
players, two Fools should be chosen. The 
Fool sits tailor-fashion on the floor, and 
the others form a circle around him, say- 
ing, “Fool in the circle, can’t catch me!” 
He tries to tag one of them; if he does, 
that player becomes the Fool. At no time 
may the Fool leave his sitting position un- 
til he has tagged someone. 


Aprit FooLinG 


An April Fool is chosen who leaves the 
room while the remaining children decide 
upon some verb expressing action, The 
Fool is called back. He questions each 
child in turn, trying to ascertain the verb. 
He says, “How do you April Fool?” 
“When do you April Fool?” “Am I April 
Fooling?” and soon. The child questioned 
must give a true answer without revealing 
the verb itself. If the answer he gives re- 
veals the verb, that child becomes the 
Fool. If the Fool cannot guess the verb 
after asking a question of every player, he 
is told what it is, and asked to perform 
some feat; and another Fool is chosen. 


“Aprit Foor!” 


The players form as large a circle as pos- 
sible, hands joined. One player, the Fool, 
runs around the outside of the circle, and 


separates any two players. These two play. 
ers must then turn and run in opposite 
directions around the circle. When they 
meet each other, they must shake hand; 
and say “April Fool!” three times. Then 
they continue running. Meanwhile the 
Fool has stepped into one vacant place 
The first runner to return takes the other 
place; the second becomes the Fool. 


Wood-Carving Projects 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Ordinary scrap lumber, which can be 
obtained at almost any carpenter’s shop or 
lumberyard, may serve for wood-carving, 
The pieces should be smooth and free from 
knots. Soft wood is better than hard, 

Besides wood, each child should have q 
suitable design, transfer paper, a knife, a 
hammer or a mallet, and a punch. The 
punch can be made from an ordinary ten- 
penny nail. Cut off the point and file it 
off square. Then file two cross notches 
across this end, at right angles. 

The design to be carved or punched out 
should be one with a clear outline, such as 
a silhouette. Transfer the design to the 
wood with transfer paper; then, with your 
knife, cut carefully around the whole de- 
sign as deeply as you wish the design to 
stand out. (If this is not done, pieces of 
the design are liable to chip off in carrying 
out the next step.) Using the punch and 





mallet, pound in the background until the 
design stands out clearly. It makes the 
design more effective to use a border 
around the edge. 

The carvings may be painted or stained 
if you wish. In the picture shown here, 
the pony is cream-colored, with black sad- 
dle, bridle, mane, tail, and hoofs; the back- 
ground is red; and the border is black. 

Such carvings may decorate book-ends, 
doorstops, and paper weights. 
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DECORATIVE TEXTILES IN COLORED CRAYON 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PusLic ScHOoLs, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


BOVE are shown decorative textiles 
for wall hangings. Such handwork 

is delightful to make; is an excellent art 
problem; and, as a correlation with read- 
ing or history, takes one adventuring into 
feudal days in appreciation of magnificent 
old tapestries. Unbleached muslin, linen, 


or pongee may be used. The wrong side of 
oilcloth makes a splendid surface. It needs 
no hemming or lining, and is heavy enough 
to hang flat. Colored crayons on a grainy 
texture give a pleasing effect, somewhat 
resembling a rough weave. On manila pa- 
per, work out a satisfactory design and 


color scheme; using carbon paper, outline 
the design on the textile; and color with 
any good wax crayons. Next lay the tex- 
tile face downward on plain paper, place 
over it a damp cloth, and press with a 
fairly hot iron. Use colored beads at the 
bottom, and bone rings for hangers. 
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T WAS the close of the first semester. 

For the preceding ten weeks, the 

fifth grade had enjoyed a weekly les- 

son in music appreciation of the type 

that may be closely related to projects in 

English and art. Each week a single piece 

of music had been discussed both from the 

standpoint of its title and from that of its 
musical appeal. 

Each child had talked about each selec- 
tion; had learned to distinguish each of the 
selections; and then, in English or drawing 
class, had produced some written or pic- 
tured composition. The teacher had no 
doubt that the entire class was familiar 
with the music. She decided, therefore, 
to have a socialized test, in which the chil- 
dren should ask questions of one another. 

On the blackboard were written the 
titles and the composers of the numbers 
studied: “Sheep and Goats Walkin’ to the 
Pasture,” by Guion as played by Grainger; 
“March of the Dwarfs,” by Grieg; “From 
the Canebrake,” by Gardner; “Of Br’er 
Rabbit,” and “To a Deserted Farm,” by 
MacDowell; “The Elephant,” and “The 
Cuckoo in the Depths of the Wood” 
by Saint-Saéns; “Waltz” from Sleeping 
Beauty, by Tschaikowsky; “St. Patrick’s 
Day” (Irish Jig), folk dance; ““Turkey in 
the Straw” (Negro Jig), folk dance. 

As a preliminary to turning the lesson 
over to the class, the teacher asked several 
questions which were intended to focus 
the pupils’ attention on the work. 
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CREATIVE LISTENING TO Music 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


ForRMERLY, EDUCATIONAL DirRECTOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Louis SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


Q. What has been the first step in our 
creative listening lessons? 

A. To hear the music several times, un 
til we can recognize it. 

Q. What are other important points? 

A. To tell how you feel when you hear 
the music; what you notice in the music 
that you could talk about; and what you 
can imagine from hearing the music. 

The teacher then wrote on the black- 
board the following summary: 

When you know the title of a compo- 
sition, and have heard the music several 
times, you can tell: 

How you feel. 

What you think. 

What you imagine. 

She announced, “You may conduct 
your own examination to-day. In the next 
thirty minutes you should have something 
to say about these ten pieces of music. 
You may appoint different members of 
the class to direct the questioning. Each 
person appointed will have three minutes, 
and should make the most of his time. I 
shall consider this point as well as the char- 
acter of the questions and answers. You 
have had experience in self-government 
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“Durer No. 1”—Marcery RYERson 


for two years in this school; therefore, 
make your appointments in a businesslike 
manner.” 

John was appointed as the first teacher 
for three minutes. He came forward, 
glanced at the blackboard, and asked the 
teacher whether he should take the sub- 
jects in the order of their listing. He was 
told that he might make his own choice, 
He selected “To a Deserted Farm,” and 
the questioning began somewhat after this 
fashion. 

John—Jane, how can you recognize this 
piece of music? 

Jane—Because it is rather sorrowful; 
and I can imagine loneliness. 

John—Is the whole piece sad, Louise? 

Louise—No, there is a happy place in 
the middle; but it is sad at the opening 
and the close. 

John—Peter, you may give some ex- 
planation of the happy tune. 

Peter—It may mean the gay life of the 
people who lived on the farm long ago. 

John—What can you imagine, Carolyn? 

Carolyn—It might be a harvest festival, 
with a corn husking. 

John—How many can hum the first 
tune? (About half the hands are raised.) 
Jim, what do you know about the titles of 
MacDowell’s music? 

Jim—Most of the titles are about some- 
thing which has nothing to do with mu- 
sic; as, “Of Br’er Rabbit,” “To a Wild 
Rose,” and “To a Deserted Farm.” 

John—How many know what this style 
of music is called? (Only a few hands are 
raised.) Mary may tell the class. 

Mary—It is called romantic music, be- 
cause it has a story in it. 

John—The three minutes are up. I 
nominate Bob for the next teacher. (Af- 
ter the usual formal vote, Bob begins.) 

Bob—How many are sure they know 
“From the Canebrake”? (Every hand is 
raised, and every face has a smile; this is a 
favorite number.) Everyone in the out- 
side row may tell something about it. 
(There are eight pupils in the row.) Be- 
gin with Jack. He may ask a question of 
Jane, who will answer; and then she may 
ask a question of Lulu, and so on down 
the row. 

Jack—What do you expect from the 
title, Jane? 

Jane—A picture of the South, where 
Negroes work in the sugar cane. Lulu, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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LittLe Miss Tu.ie 


Worps and Music By ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
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:. Lit-tle MissTu - lip stirred in her bed, And stretched upher arms ‘way o-verher head. Then, push-ing a-side the 
2. She gazed atthesky, the grass,and the trees, And smiledas she felt the kiss of thebreeze.She  said,as she saw the 














cov - er - ing ground, She raised her face and looked all a-round; She raised her face and looked all a - round. 
sun’s smil-ing face, ““This world is sure-ly a won-der-ful place; This world is sure-ly a won-der - ful place!” 
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The daf-fo-dils are tel-e-phones That reach down un - der - ground, Where oth-er seeds are 
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lis-ten-ing To hear the joy-ful sound Of breez-es blow-ing cold a-way, 


birds that build and sing. The daf-fo-dils send mes-sa- ges, To tellthemit is spring 
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OST of us love trees for their 
beauty. Trees, however, are 
more than ornaments; they 
are a very necessary factor in 
life. We are a wood-using nation. There 


is no substitute for the products of our 
forests. Therefore, we must realize more 
fully the dangers we are risking in our 
present policy of destroying the original 
forests of this country without taking 
thought for the needs of to-morrow. 

The following test and activities pro- 
vide a review on the study of forest con- 
servation and reforestation. 


TEsT 


True-false test. Write T or F before 
each sentence: 

1. We cannot do without wood. 

2. The forests should be cleared as rap- 
idly as possible in order to make more 
room for the people who live in the 
crowded districts of the city. 

3. Timber should, if possible, be grown 
near where it is used. 

4. Tremendous tracts of forest lands 
have been cleared in the past years. 

§. Insects destroy more wood than any 
other enemy. 

6. Newsprint is made from pulpwood, 
a forest product. 

7. Forests on hills and mountains keep 
the rain and melted snow from carrying 
off the fertile soil. 

8. North America uses much more 
than one-half of all the timber consumed 
in the werld. 

9. It costs much to bring lumber a long 
distance to be used for building purposes. 

10. Wood is necessary in the building of 
the finest houses. 

















J. HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY 
THe WasHINGTON ELM, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Under this tree, now no longer standing, Washington first 
took command of the American Army, July 3, 1775. 
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A Forestry REVIEW 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForRMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIxTH GraDes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


11. The forests are one of our natural 
resources. 

12. Many millions of trees have been 
used for telegraph and telephone poles. 

13. Forest fires can seldom be avoided. 

14. Forest fires are nine times out of ten 
caused by lightning. 

15. In the United States more timber 
has been destroyed by fire than has been 
put to use. 

16. Protection of our feathered friends 
is a phase of forest conservation 

17. Forest trees should be kept in a 
strong, healthy condition. 

18. Preventable waste in lumber should 
be stopped immediately. 

19. A very small amount of wood is lost 
in the manufacturing process. 

20. There is no further waste of lumber 
after it reaches the finished product. 

21. The town forest is the property of 
the people, maintained by the people, and 
operated for their common good. 

22. Community and private forests are 
too small to be of any great value. 

23. The forests cannot save any of our 
soil but can make much shade which is of 
as much value as soil lost in floods. 

24. The consequences of forest unpre- 
paredness must not be learned at the cost 
of our national future. 

25. Many of our recent presidents have 
said that we do not need a national forest 
policy. 

26. We need a national forest policy be- 
cause our future depends upon it. 

27. All the idle land in this country 
should be put to work growing trees. 

28. There is no complaint against the 
taxes on forest land because they have not 
yet become high. 

29. A vast amount of money is needed 
to carry on the task of reforestation in the 
United States. 

30. Public opinion can bring action that 
will enact a national forest policy in the 
United States. 

31. Only adults are receiving special 
education in the problem of reforestation 
in the United States. 

32. The United States is not the only 
large country without a national forest 
policy. 

33. No state as yet has enacted a law for 
the conservation of our forest resources. 

34. It is most necessary that the small 
forest wealth which remains in this coun- 
try be conserved. 


35. The two great areas of forest wealth 
lie in the middle west and the far north. 

36. Fire protection is our greatest prob- 
lem in our forest areas. 

37. The future of our nation is largely 
dependent upon the manner in which we 
solve the forest problems of to-day. 

38. No resource is of greater importance 
than our forests. 

39. Years ago it was believed that our 
vast timber resources could never be used 
up. 

40. Much progress has recently been 
made in forestry. 

41. The large area of waste land is all 
located in the eastern section of the United 
States. 

42. We are awakening to the importance 
of our forests and will gradually attain our 
goal of economic, scientific reforestation. 

43. Forest growing is not a practical 
task. 

44. Forests are one of nature’s best flood 
controls. 

45. To protect a city’s or a town’s water 
supply the area surrounding the reservoir 
should be planted with forest trees. 

46. “If the nation saves the trees, the 
trees will save the nation.” 

47. National legislation can do a great 
deal in forest conservation. 

48. Trees planted along streets and high- 
ways are untidy and their shade is con- 
sidered unhealthful. 

49. Besides yielding a profit, properly 
managed community forests provide a 
place for recreation and nature study. 

§0. Children can help in forest conser- 
vation and reforestation. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Exhibit pictures of trees on the bul- 
letin board. 

2. Give individual oral reports on “My 
Favorite Tree.” 

3. Collect poems about trees and make 
a booklet of the poems. 

4. Make a booklet showing pictures of 
trees, with a brief description of each of 
the trees. 

§. Make a booklet on “Famous Trees,” 
giving the story of each and a picture of 
each kind of tree described. 

6. Make a collection of wood from dif- 
ferent kinds of trees. Mount each speci- 
men on stiff cardboard, and print the name 
below the specimen. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“AT THE WATERING TROUGH’ ~‘*Dagnan-Bouveret 


HIS man takes good care of his horses. across its eyes, and how thirsty the other 

They have been hard at work, per- horse is. The driver has unhitched them 
haps hauling a heavy load. See how the and led them to the water. Now they 
mane of the black horse has been blown _ will rest awhile, before going on. 
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PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


32. Minnesota’s Capitol, situated at St. Paul. 
On May 11, 1858, Minnesota was admitted to the Union. 





AM@ER OF MMERCE SACRAMENT avr 


31. The Capitol of California, at Sacramento. 
California entered the Union September 9, 1850. 


Cc. P. CUSHING. EWING GALLOWAY 





34. The Capitol of Kansas, at Topeka. 
Kansas entered the Union January 29, 1861. 





33. Oregon’s Capitol, at Salem. 
Oregon was admitted to the Union February 14, 1859. 


35. West Virginia's Capitol, at Charleston. 
West Virginia entered the Union June 20, 1863. 


EWING GALLOWAY 





E M. NEWMAN. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


36. The Capitol of Nevada, situated at Carson City. 
Nevada was admitted to the Union October 31, 1864. 
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GREAT PLAYGROUNDS OF A CONTINENT 


LUMES have been written de- 

scribing the regions represented 
on this and the three following pages 
—and describing other great summer 
playgrounds, featured in our May and 
June rotogravure sections. Travel 
stories in this and later issues tell just 
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The Great Western Divide, in the High Sierras, California 


how greatly teachers have enjoyed vis- 
iting many of these places; how much 
it has meant to them to see the 
magnificent scenery of the National 
Parks; how broadening it has been to 
come in contact with people from 
different states and countries; and how 


large a grist of personal observations 
they have stored up to take back to 
expectant schoolrooms. Some of the 
pictures here given show scenes men- 
tioned in travel stories, but each of 
them really tells its own story—in 
a language easy to read. 
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At the Foot of Bright Angel Trail in Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 


A National Forest Guards Mt. Baker, Washington 


Weird Rock Formations in Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah 


TM 





Charming Agua Caliente, Mexican Resort near the California Line 
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Majestic El Capitan, Yosemite National Park, California 





The Royal Gorge, Colorado, and Its Cobweb-like Bridge 
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Icy Waters Fall into Grinnell Lake, Glacier National Park 





Tunnel on Mt. Carmel Highway, Zion National Park, Utah 





North Twin Mountain, Jasper National Park, Alberta, Canada 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA was named 
by the Spaniards for a won- 
derful island in a Spanish 
tale. It came into possession 
of the United States from 
Mexico, after the Mexican War. The dis- 
covery of gold in California in 1848, fol- 
lowed by the famous gold rush of °49, 





brought thousands to the state. California, 


entered the Union September 9, 1850. 

Californians are very proud of their 
huge state, especially of its fine climate and 
remarkable crops. California is the leading 
orange state of the country, and leads also 
in growing grapes, plums, pears, and 
cantaloupes. 

The “Golden State” is still rich in min- 
erals: gold, silver, copper, lead, and oil. 
Refining oil is the most important of its 
manufactures. 

Besides its mild climate, California has 
many other attractions, among which are 
wonderful scenery, particularly in the 
Yosemite National Park; and the giant 
redwood trees. 

Los Angeles, Uncle Sam’s biggest city in 
area, is the fifth in the United States in 
population. San Francisco has one of the 
largest harbors in the world. The capital 
is Sacramento. 


MINNESOTA 


FRENCH fur-traders were 
the first white men to visit 
Minnesota. The region east 
of the Mississippi passed to 
the United States in 1783. 
In 1803, through the Louisiana Purchase, 
the United States gained control of the 
region west of the Mississippi. Minnesota 
became a state May 11, 1858. 

Soon after the Civil War, settlers from 
the East and from Germany and Scandi- 
navia came to farm its lands. Minnesota 
raises great quantities of wheat, corn, oats, 
and potatoes. Dairying is carried on, and 
the state leads in butter-making. 

Minnesota is also a great manufacturing 
state. Much of the iron ore mined in 
this country comes from Minnesota. The 
state has thousands of lakes, including 
Lake Itasca, source of the Mississippi. 

Minneapolis, the largest city, is the 
world’s greatest flour and grain market. 
St. Anthony Falls, in the Mississippi, sup- 
Plies the city’s water power. St. Paul, 
twin city to Minneapolis, is the capital. 








OREGON 


FOR many years the owner- 

ship of the Oregon country 

was disputed. The United 

States based its claim, for the 

most part, on the discovery 
of the Columbia River by an American. 
Lewis and Clark explored the country, 
and John Jacob Astor founded a trading 
post called Astoria. In 1842 the first 
covered-wagon train pushed its way over 
the Oregon trail. Thereafter came a 
stream of settlers. Oregon was admitted 
to the Union February 14, 1859. 

In the wide valley between Oregon’s 
two great mountain ranges, the Coast and 
the Cascade, grow dense forests. Only 
Washington cuts more timber than Ore- 
gon. ‘Two of the state’s chief manufac- 
tures are lumber and wood pulp. 

Oregon apples are world-famed, and the 
state also grows peaches, pears, prunes, 
and other fruits. Among the world’s great- 
est salmon fisheries are those at Astoria, on 
the Columbia River. In eastern Oregon, 
cattle and sheep are raised. 

Portland, the City of Roses, is Oregon’s 
largest city. The capital is Salem, on the 
Willamette River. 


KANSAS 


ONLY the name is left to 
remind us that the present 
state of Kansas was once the 
home of the Kansa Indians. 
Early explorers considered 
the region a sandy waste, but as the cov- 
ered wagons swept over it on the way to 
California, the possibilities of the prairie 
land were discovered. On the sites of the 
forts built to protect the pioneers from 
Indians, cities have been erected. The 
state joined the Union January 29, 1861. 

Kansas is almost in the exact geograph- 
ical center of the United States. The state 
has twelve million acres of wheat fields, 
making Kansas the leading wheat state. 
Corn is also grown extensively. 

Because of its good grazing land, Kansas 
raises quantities of cattle. Much butter 
and cheese are produced. Meat-packing is 
by far the most important industry of the 
state, and the stockyards at Kansas City 
are the second largest in the world. 

Kansas City, adjoining the city of the 
same name in Missouri, is the largest city. 
Topeka, on the Kansas River, is the capital 
of the “Sunflower State.” 





i] 


West VIRGINIA 


THE “Mountain” or “Pan- 
handle” State was part of 
Virginia until the Civil War. 
The eastern and _ western 
parts of Virginia were so dif- 
ferent in interests and in types of settlers 
that separation was talked of even during 
the Revolution. The Civil War furnished 
an opportunity for this change, and on 
June 20, 1863, West Virginia became a 
separate state. 

More hard wood grows in West Virginia 
than in any state except Arkansas, and it 
has an abundance of other timber. Lum- 
bering is naturally an important industry. 
Coal, however, is the great wealth of the 
state; only Pennsylvania produces more. 

West Virginia leads in making glass and 
glassware, and mines the sand for manu- 
facture of these products. It also mines 
oil, natural gas, iron ore, and salt. 

White Sulphur Springs, in the south- 
eastern part of the state, is famous for its 
medicinal waters. Charleston, on the 
Kanawha and Elk rivers, is the capital. 





NEVADA 


NEVADA has the smallest 
population of all the states. 
It is also the most arid. From 
its high mountains comes its 
name, the Spanish word for 
“snowy.” The first white men came to 
Nevada in Revolutionary times. Many 
years later it was explored by Frémont. 
After the Mexican War, Nevada became a 
part of the United States, and on October 
31, 1864, it was admitted to the Union. 

Though small in population, Nevada is 
a wealthy state on account of its valuable 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, and quicksilver. 

Because of its lack of water, Nevada is 
not a good agricultural state, but by means 
of irrigation, potatoes, hay, and (in the 
southern part) cotton, figs, and grapes are 
grown. Sheep and cattle are raised. 

Carson City, near the base of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, is the capital. 
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Based on this text, which correlates 
with one of the rotogravure pages, are 
these suggested activities. 

Trace a water route from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. 

Name and locate the world’s largest 
flour and grain market. 

Draw an outline map of Kansas and 
Missouri, and on it locate their twin 
cities. 

Tell something about the irrigation 
projects of the United States. 
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A LESSON ON TREES 


By MARISHA PALMERSTON 
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Preparation by the teacher— 
1. Assemble pictures of the trees shown 
s in the diagrams. These may be obtained 
from copies of such periodicals as Nature 
Magazine and American Forests, or from 
the United States Forest Service, Wash- 
a ington, D.C. 
2. Type the names on slips of paper, 











and paste them below the pictures, or 
write them on the backs. 

3. Reproduce on the blackboard the 
tree outlines in the diagrams. These out- 
= lines are good for drill after the lesson. 
Opening the lesson— 

1. Pass out the pictures, suggesting a 
study of tree shapes. 

2. Let the pupils compare the trees in 
the school yard or block with those shown 
in the pictures. Children who recognize 
one or more trees should stand and hold 
the corresponding pictures before the 

class, while they state the location. 
4 Lesson procedure— 

1. After a number of trees have been 
recognized, ask the children to point out 
5 shapes on the blackboard which go with 
the pictures. 

2. Names of the trees may be written 

below the forms on the blackboard. 
6 3. Attention should be called to the 
forms as follows: First, the spare, lean 
form of the Lombardy poplar (1); and a 
tree of similar form, but much broader, 
the hickory (12). 

Spherical forms may next claim the at- 
tention, with the orange (2) and the ap- 
ple (8). The hemispherical juniper (3) 
could be introduced here, and mention 
T made that the flat side is up. The oak 
(9), also hemispherical but with the flat 
side down, may follow. The elm (13) with 
its hemispherical hood fits nicely here, fol- 
lowed by the palm (14), like the elm in 
shape, but of a more long-legged race. 

Now pointed trees may be introduced, 
with the candle-flame shape of the cedar 
8 (7), the pine (15), pointed, but broader 

than the cedar; the conical spruce (10) ; 
and the deciduous tupelo (4). 

Three egg-shaped trees are the ash (5), 
with the small end down; the maple (6), 
with the small end uppermost; and the 
locust (11), shaped like a loon’s egg. 
Conclusion— 

If the nature study period is long 
enough, erase the names on the black- 
9 board, number the forms, and ask the 


children to write the names on paper. A 
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rapid oral drill may also be used. 
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“Tye PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS” 


By ETHEL WENDELL TROUT 





HERE! The breakfast dishes were 
washed; Father’s bed and her 
own were made; the chickens 
were fed; and the best room was 

dusted. What else wastheretodo? Twelve- 
year-old Penelope Watson stood in the 
middle of the big kitchen and looked 
around her. There was not another thing 
to do so far as she could see. Now she 
would go upstairs and brush her hair and 
put on the clean white frock which Moth- 
er had ironed for her before going away. 
Mother had gone to Wrightstown, to stay 
with Grandmother, who was ill. Poor 
Mother! It was too bad that she would 
have to miss the celebration! 

Quickly Penelope hurried up the stair- 
way. Father wouldn’t have to wait a 
minute for her. She would be ready as 
soon as he was. 

That morning, at the first peep of dawn, 
the little girl had jumped from her big 
four-poster bed and called her father. 
How eagerly she had looked from the win- 
dow to see what sort of weather the day 
promised. It was a real April day, but 
still it was not raining. This was the day 
of days—the day when Washington, the 
great General, the first President of the 
new United States, was to pass through 
Trenton, on his way to New York to be 
inaugurated. Although Penelope lived on 
the other side of the Delaware, in Pennsyl- 
vania, she felt that Trenton was her second 
home. Her Aunt Eliza and her cousins 


' lived there, and the girls had been chosen 


to take part in the celebration. Penelope’s 
father had been one of Washington’s sol- 
diers, and he admired the General very 
much. He was as eager as a boy for the 
holiday. 

It was a very happy little girl who ran 
up to her bedroom that morning to dress 
for the celebration. While she dressed, she 
sang a bit of the song which Major 
Richard Howell had written in honor of 
Washington: 


Welcome, mighty Chief, once more, 
Welcome to this grateful shore! 
Now no mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow— 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


Virgins fair and matrons grave, 

Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers! 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your hero’s way with flowers! 


At last she was ready! Her bonnet, 
taken carefully from the bandbox, lay on 
the bed ready to put on. Her mitts were 


there, too, and her little cape, for the April 
weather was cool, and there might be 
showers. 

Suddenly there came from the barn a 
cry—a cry between a shout and a groan. 

“Penelope! O-O-Oh! Penelope!” 

What could have happened to Father? 
Down the stairs she ran at full speed, 
across the dooryard, and toward the barn. 
As she went through the open doorway of 
the barn, she saw Father lying on the 
floor. Oh, dear! Was he hurt? 

“Penelope,” he managed to say, “I fell 
from the loft. I think that I have broken 
my leg!” 

Then he was quiet—so quiet that 
Penelope was terrified. Forgetting her 
clean dress, she knelt on the barn floor and 
raised his head on her lap. She chafed his 
wrists and his hands, and called his name 
again and again. At last he opened his 
eyes, and uttered one word, “Water!” 

Gently Penelope slipped off her cape, 
and put it under her father’s head, to pro- 
tect him from the rough barn floor. Then 
she ran to the pump, and brought water. 
She managed to force a few drops between 
his lips, and it seemed to revive him. 

“I’m sorry, Penelope,” he whispered. 


“Go for Neighbor Maddox.” 


“But he has gone already!” Penelope 
had watched the old surrey from the farm 
up the road, as it had gone past, not fif- 
teen minutes before, and had waved to 
Mrs. Maddox and the children. 

“Then take Bob and drive to the 
Lawrences’, or until you find someone.” 
He closed his eyes and was quiet again. 

Penelope knew that Father must be in 
a sad state when he would ask her to drive 
Bob. He did not let anyone except him- 
self handle Bob, but the sorrel colt was al- 
ready harnessed. Penelope wished that old 
Dobbin had been harnessed instead of 
skittish Bob. However, she quickly made 
her father as comfortable as possible, there 
on the barn floor. Then with trembling 
fingers she unhitched Bob, and drove 
through the big white gate, out into the 
road, turning away from Trenton. She 
stopped at the Maddox’ house—perhaps 
there would be someone home. But, no! 
Then on to the Lawrences’. There was no 
one there either, or in the next place, or 
the next. What should she do? 

Bob, who had been behaving well up to 
this time, made the decision for her. A 
sudden notion came into his foolish young 
head, and before she knew it he was off at 

(Continued om page 76) 
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WASHINGTON AND His CABINET 
From left to right, we see: George Washington, President; General Henry Knox, Secretary of War; Alexander Hamilton, 


Secretary of the Treasury ; Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 


of State; and Edmund Randolph, Attorney General. 
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AN AprRiIL BLACKBOARD DECORATION 


By RALPH AVERY 





EprroriaL Nore: Of interest in 
connection with this page will be 
two songs, “Golden Telephones” and 
“Little Miss Tulip,” together with 
their decorations; and the calendar, 


which shows daffodils. 


O ENLARGE this picture on 

the blackboard, first draw a 
square as large as you wish the deco- 
ration to be. Add construction lines 
like those in the small illustration. 
Begin by establishing the height and 
width of the bowl. The dotted line 


through the center serves as an aid in 
making the sides symmetrical. 

The accurate placing of the flowers 
should be determined; then draw each 
stem and leaf, beginning at the bot- 
tom of the bowl. This method of 
drawing stems gives a sense of growth. 
After the individual flowers are 
drawn, erase the lines on the bowl. 

Colored chalk will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the decoration. Use 
green for the stems and leaves and 
appropriate colors for each of the 
various kinds of flowers. 
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~ A LuMBERING BOOKLET 


UR city has several lumberyards, 
furniture factories, and other 
industries that have to do with 
the use of wood. In recogni- 

tion of the place which these industries 
hold in the community, we begin in our 
art classes in the fourth grade a study of 
the subject under the general heading of 
“Lumbering.” As far as possible, the 
study is correlated with geography and 
other regular classroom subjects. 

From one to three weeks’ time is allotted 
to this work, for which some classes go in- 
to greater detail than others, as the interest 
of the group seems to warrant. Where a 
school is close to a factory, some classes 
take trips through the factory. This 
brings the subject before the children in a 
vital and interesting way. 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





The accompanying pictures show a 
booklet on lumbering, and some pages 
from it, made by a 4A grade. Sheets of 
12- by 14-inch gray bogus paper were 
used for the booklet. From a list of pos- 
sible subjects for illustrations, the children 
made their selection, and developed the 
pictures in cut paper. 

The pages and covers each had five holes 
punched in the top, through which green 
cord was laced after the pages had been 
finished. The letters for the title of the 
booklet were cut from green paper and 
pasted on the front cover. 

All the work was done free-hand, each 
child making his own patterns for any 
parts difficult enough to require them, so 
that creative expression was encouraged 
and strengthened as the work progressed. 
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Geachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





Our Test Books 


By Audrey Montague 


> MY school the pupils make their own test 
books. From varied sources they collect 
tests covering our subject matter. They also 
make up many tests, as a part of their written 
review work. I typewrite the tests, with full 
directions for procedure, on oak tag. The 
children assemble the sheets, and make suitable 
covers for them. These test books are always 
accessible, and when the children have finished 
studying an assigned topic, they choose from 
the books a test on that topic, writing out the 
answers in their notebooks. I find that these 
tests are effective both as a means of review 
and for clearing up any questions on work that 
has not been understood by the pupils. 


Vocabulary Building 


By Sara Cannon 


S NEW words are encountered in our sixth- 
grade classwork, the pupils study the 
pronunciation, spelling, and meaning of the 
words, and use them in oral and written sen- 
tences. Then a vocabulary drill, similar to the 
following, is given: 
Underscore the word that makes the state- 
ment correct. 
1. A person who studies the heavenly bodies 
is 
a poet anastronomer an architect 
2. A ship sailing from San Francisco to the 
Orient sails 


east west south 
3. A village that is tranquil is 
troubled inturmoil quiet 


4. A person who travels from place to place 


for a livelihood is 


anomad anekxile a hermit 
5. A person who carves statues is 
an atheist asculptor a martyr 


Making Rainbows 
By George M. Dodson 
O TEACH the fundamentals of color in 


their relation to one another, distribute 
sheets of construction paper in rainbow colors, 
and ask the children to build up the rainbow 
by overlapping these sheets. Have the class do 
this several times, until each child can easily 
and quickly fit the colors into their proper 
places. Since it is not necessary to cut the 
sheets, they may be used later for regular 
work. The children in one row may work on 
a rainbow together, or they may work alone. 
While the teacher is supervising a small group 
of children at a time, the others in the room 
are busy with something else. 


Aids in Pasting 
By Frances B. Lewis 


HE following plan helps my younger pu- 
pils to do neat work with paste. First, 
from our supply shelf, each child is given a 
sheet of paper cut from old newspaper, to pro- 
tect his desk top. Next, also from the supply 
shelf, comes a box of toothpicks, and each child 
receives one to use in spreading the paste. 
Lastly, the individual paste jars are distrib- 
uted. These jars are the smallest size of may- 
onnaise or sandwich-spread jars. Because of 
their tight-fitting tops they make excellent 
containers for paste. Each child’s name is 
printed on a sticker pasted on the side of his 
jar. The children take pride in keeping their 
jars free from dried paste. 

When the work is completed, the paste jars 
are quickly collected and returned to the sup- 
ply shelf, while the used newspapers and tooth- 
picks are thrown into the wastebasket. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


Fo a 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 

Each article should bear the author's 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 


should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8'2 by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CAI SD 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Dog Day 
By Ruth M. Moore 
Hen pupils of our school decided that they 


would like to set aside one day as “Dog 
Day.” A certain Friday was chosen for this 
feature. In preparation for Dog Day, the chil- 
dren brought all the dog pictures that they 
could find in magazines at home. These they 
mounted carefully and arranged around the 
room. On that day the literature period was 
devoted to reading dog stories and poems; na- 
ture study was on the uses and care of dogs; 
and in music class, songs about dogs were 
sung. A dog contest was held, in which the 
children selected from their pictures dogs that 
were gentle, helpful, sympathetic, and strong. 
The crowning point of the day was reached 
when a tiny white puppy was brought in to 
spend the afternoon with the class. The puppy 
was well cared for by the children, who were 
most happy to have a real pet in the room. 
After Dog Day, the children made scrap- 
books from their pictures, which they classified 
and arranged according to dog characteristics. 


A Primary Party 
By Doris B. Waters 


HE first grade had been entertained by the 

second-graders in their room. “Let’s give 

a party for them,” said one grateful first-grade 

youngster. The suggestion was immediately 
approved by the others and the teacher. 

In planning for the party, a great deal of 
practice in oral and written language work 
was required. Fulfilling the plans called for 
writing invitations; printing tickets (the en- 
tertainment was to take the form of a play, for 
which complimentary tickets were prepared) ; 
writing the play; constructing scenery, prop- 
erties, and costumes; and making paper plates 
and napkins and decorating cups for the re- 
freshments. 

The play was adapted from the story of 
Peter Rabbit. The children read the story; 
then it was divided into parts, each part to be 
an act in the play. Characters were listed, and 
what each character was to do and say was re- 
corded on the blackboard and read by all. The 
play was rehearsed many times with different 
pupils as actors, until the best were selected. 
By this time the memorizing of parts was 
comparatively easy. 

When the time for the party arrived, the 
children were thoughtful hosts and hostesses; 
the play was a success, and was greatly ap- 
plauded by the second grade; and refreshments 
were served in a very grown-up manner. The 
class benefited in habits and attitudes, as well 
as in skills, by taking part in the project. 
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What thrilling part of these 26,000 
miles will be your vacation voyage? 
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‘300 


FIRST CLASS 
ROUND AMERICA 


A complete roundtrip. . . Hometown 
to hometown-—one way water, one 
way rail. 


This low fare includes: Your rail fare 
to New York. A 5500-mile cruise on 
a President Liner to California. A 
full day ashore at Havana. Stops at 
Cristobal, Panama Canal and Balboa. 
All the time you want in California. 
Then your rail fare back home. You 
can reverse the order if you wish. One 
way on a President Liner—$200-$225. 


See your local travel agent, or... 


as «a 
C 
PENANC tw 
COLOMBO ; > Been: 


MUKDEN 
PEKING 


NANKING © 4 






SHANGHAI 


HONG xons J: 


MANILA 


ROUNDTRIP TO THE 


ORIENT-*450 


(AND UP)=FIRST CLASS 
VIA HONOLULU 


A low First Class fare and the ex- 
tremely favorable exchange rate of the 
American dollar in the Orient make 
this the year of years to make this 
thrilling trip across the Pacific to the 
colorful lands on its farther shores. 









SUMMER ROUNDTRIP FARES 


To Japan . $450 
To China oe + « ae 
To Philippines . . . $562 


All via Honolulu... Also special Java- 











SEATTLE 








. *m0-230 


FIRST CLASS 
ROUND THE WORLD 


First Class accommodations. Stop- 
over as you please. Take 85 days or 
two years. Visit 23 ports in 15 countries. 


President Liners sail every Thursday 
from New York to Havana (First Class 
fares as low as $80—Roundtrip $110), 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco ($200-$225), then (every Fri- 
day) to Hawaii, the Orient and Round 
the World. From the Orient, President 
Liners return every two weeks via Ho- 
nolulu to California and New York. 





Bali Extension—$179. .. All First Class. j—____ ——EEEEE . 








J.T. DANAHER, A.G.P. A., 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City (or nearest office) | 

Please send me full information on a Round America Cruise sailing about 
a tour to Hawaii(, Japan 0, China 0, Philippines(), Java-BaliO, | 
Round the WorldD. I am not planning a trip but would like booklets(). 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Name = —— 

New York . 604-5th Ave.& 29 Broadway Philadelphia .210 South Sixteenth Street j 
Chicago. . 110 South Dearborn Street Washington . 1005 Connecticut, N.W. | 
Cleveland. . . . Union Trust Arcade San Francisco. . 311 California Street Address ] 
Boston . . Statler Building LosAngeles. . 514WestSixthStreet f/f~———— —— — — — ~~ ~~ © ~~ ~~ ~~ — — —_ _-_ __ __ — — — — — — — — — 
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A Help in Music Class 
By Esther W. Hanson 


ACH of my pupils is provided with a strip 

of tagboard 20 by 6 inches, on which he 
draws with black crayon the staff. He has al- 
so an envelope containing various musical sym- 
bols—notes of different values, sharp and flat 
signs, and so on—all cut from cardboard and 
colored black. 

The envelope, on the outside of which is 
printed “My Music Guide,” is clipped to the 
tagboard. This is fastened to the child’s desk. 
In music period, each pupil places on his desk 
the tagboard staff, and arranges on it the dif- 
ferent symbols in designated positions. For 
each row, helpers are chosen, who aid me in 
checking the pupils’ finished work. The 
children are greatly interested, and are always 
eager for the music period in the morning. 


An Improvised Sand Table 
By Thelma Resh 


F THERE is not a sand table available in 
your room, one can easily be made from a 
reading table or any other table. Buy boards 
the length and width of your table. With 
hinges, fasten together each length and width, 
placing a hook at each of two long ends and a 
staple at each of two short ends. Cover the 
table and edges with heavy packing paper, and 
when you have assembled the hinged frame, 
put in the sand. Many interesting projects can 
be carried out on a table of this kind. When 


not in use the frame can be easily stored. 


A Time-Saver 
By Gladys Powers 


INCE, in my rural school, there was a short- 
age of both time and blackboard space for 
writing the word and phrase drills for the 
different grades, I made large books of coarse 
brown paper, sewing the sheets together. On 
the sheets I wrote the needed phrases and 
words from the reader, with the number of the 
page on which they were found. The writing 
was done with black crayon and the lettering 
was made fairly large. Each book was labeled 
as to what reader it referred and for which 
grade it was to be used; then in the reading 
class, the proper sheet was turned to, the drill- 
ing was done, and the book laid away for the 
next day. I find books of this kind useful also 
for type problems and for outlines that are 
to be used several times. 


Filing Daily Papers 
By Virginia Rogers 

- keeping arithmetic papers separated, 

since I have two grades in my room, I 
make use of large-size manila envelopes that 
advertising material comes in. I turn the flap 
back on the addressed side, tack an envelope to 
each end of my desk, and assign an envelope 
to each grade. The monitors put the papers 
collected in the proper envelopes, and thus my 
desk is kept uncluttered. 
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Arithmetic Drill 
By Ruth M. Kline 


M* THIRD grade is always interested in, 
and profits by, a short drill at the open- 
ing of each arithmetic period. I write one or 
two problems on the blackboard. The children, 
who are divided into groups, see which group 
has the most members with the correct an- 
swers to the problems at the end of three min- 
utes. The scores for each group are averaged 
at the end of two weeks. This drill increases 
the children’s speed and accuracy in the funda- 
mental processes. 


A Magic Hour 
By Roberta Bowman 


VERY morning after opening exercises I 
conduct a magic hour. Any teacher who 
has a few good texts on elementary science 
may successfully conduct an hour like this. 
Some of the things we have made so far are 
heat conductors; magnetized articles and toys; 
electroscope and condenser; color discs; vibra- 
tion sticks; crystals from alum; Cartesian 
diver; soap films over wire frames and thread 
loops; and a siphon. There are hundreds of 
others illustrating natural laws. Later on I 
plan to add biology and botany experiments 
to these. The children are realizing more and 
more what a wealth of lore exists in this fairy- 
land of science for those who really want to 
find it. My tardinesses and absences have de- 
creased to a minimum because the pupils do 
not want to miss a single experiment. 


Economical Erasers 
By Jo Bruce Rogers 


RASERS are scarce in our rural school but 

money is scarcer. So we supplement our 
limited supply by using small rectangles of 
sheepskin in regulation eraser size. ‘These 
substitutes are soft, easily dusted, and very 
effective, besides having excellent wearing 
qualities. 


A State Reading Party 


By Hazel Mortimer 


E CELEBRATED the birthday of our 
state (Kansas) by having a Reading 
Party. The plan would work equally well for 
any state. Appropriate songs and poems were 
selected, and articles and stories were written. 
The program, when completed, was as follows: 
Poem: Prairie Vision 
Acrostic: Kansas 
Song: We’re from Kansas 
Poem: My Golden Kansas 
Story: Early Days in Kansas 
Poem: Wild Sunflower 
Articles on the State Capitol, seal, flag, and 
bird 
Poem: In Kansas 
Song: Kansas Wheat Song 
The Kansas Manual of Patriotic Instruction 
was the source of most of the material used. 
Supplementary readers were another source. 
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Art Appreciation 
By Aileen M. Conlan 


N TEACHING art in the third and fourth 
grades I have discovered a plan which en. 
courages the children to develop their own 
artistic ability, and also trains them to appre- 
ciate the artistic efforts of others. When the 
children have finished an art project, I select 
the seven or eight best pictures or posters, 
number them, and put them on display. The 
children examine the drawings carefully. Then 
they vote on the one which they think is best, 
The picture or poster receiving the greatest 
number of votes is displayed in a prominent 
place in the room. Variety of work prevents 
the same child’s winning all the time. Each 
has an opportunity to be represented in the 
medium in which he is most proficient. 


Uses for Outgrown Clothing 
By Hester Neild 


[* OUR school we keep a large chest to 
which the pupils’ mothers contribute cloth- 
ing which the children in their families have 
outgrown. This clothing serves a twofold pur- 
pose. If a child is caught in the rain on the 
way to school, or if he falls into the mud, fresh 
garments are available for him to put on. Al- 
so, if there are children in the school who are 
inadequately clad, the teacher has on hand a 
supply of clothing from which she may select 
the garments that she knows are needed. 


Labeling Library Books 
By Albert Earley 


_ CLASSIFY our library books as biog- 
raphy, geography, history, poetry, fic- 
tion, and so on, using a different-colored label 
for each classification. The labels, with the 
proper numbers and lettering, are pasted on 
the backs of the books. This color scheme fa- 
cilitates finding books and returning them to 
their proper places. 


“Take a Peek” 
By Dorothy M. Firth 


HEN we were studying South America, 

the class was divided into eleven 
groups, each group selecting a different coun- 
try. Each pupil in the group chose some topic 
connected with his special country on which to 


write. Then a large outline map of South 


America was drawn on an old green shade 
brought by one of the pupils. One pupil in 
each group traced from this map the outline of 
his country. This outline was cut double from 
a folded sheet of colored paper and used as 4 
cover, into which were inserted the stories 
written by the group. As soon as each book 
was finished, it was fastened to the shade in its 
proper place. When completed, we had a large, 
attractive-looking map, and also a map full of 
information. The following words were print- 
ed above the map, “Take a Peek,” and many 
of the pupils used their spare time in reading 
the stories that had been written. 
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“FIGURE IT 


E’RE just an average family—mother, father, and two chil- 

dren. And tooth paste takes up such a small part of our 

budget, that we never stopped to think of making any real savings on it. 

“But money’s been getting so scarce with us lately, we’ve had to get 

the utmost value out of every dollar. So I was mighty interested to 

see that the Listerine people made a tooth paste for half the usual price. 
I knew I could rely on anything they manufactured. 


“I figured out the savings it would give us. We use a tube a month. 
We had been buying a 50c tooth paste, spending $2 a month for the 
family. Now that we’ve switched to Listerine Tooth Paste, we save 
a dollar every month. And that gave me an idea of how to go about 
saving on other things we need. 

“The most surprising and delightful part of it is that our teeth are 
much better off than before. They get whiter, in quicker time. And 
the taste the tooth paste leaves in our mouths is just as fresh and in- 
vigorating as Listerine itself.” 


Special polishing agent works wonders on teeth 


Listerine Tooth Paste owes its remarkable effectiveness to a special 
polishing agent. This cleans teeth with amazing thoroughness and in 
quicker time! It leaves no trace of tartar, tobacco stains, or discol- 
orations. Yet it is so scientifically gentle in its action that it cannot 
possibly damage the most delicate tooth enamel. 


Our economies save you money 


We could never give you such a fine tooth paste for half the ordinary 
price, if we did not use the most up-to-date, efficient methods of manu- 
facture and distribution. Even that would not be enough, if we did 
not have such an immense demand that we can produce our tooth 
paste on a vast, cost-cutting scale. 


Over four million people have changed to Listerine Tooth Paste in 
nine years. That means that they have been thoroughly satisfied with 
results, the refreshing taste, and the economy, which Listerine Tooth 
Paste has given them. Once you try it, you too will join our millions 
of delighted steady customers. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
Mo, U. S. A. 
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this new Tooth Paste 


saves us a dollar a month and 
gives us brighter teeth” 


Some of the foods you can buy 


with your $3 Tooth Paste savings 


The average person, using a tube of tooth paste 
a month, saves $3 a year by switching from a 
50c dentifrice to Listerine Tooth Paste. Here 
are a few suggestions—hundreds of others 
might be included—of foods you can buy for $3. 
As prices vary from store to store and season to 
season, you may get more or less than the 
average quantity we suggest. 


7 lbs. steak, 8 lbs. bacon 
10 Ibs. ham, 8 Ibs. lamb chops 
2 chickens, a large roast 


12 Jelly Rolls, coffee rings, 
cheese cakes or angel cakes 


6 qts. olive oil, 20 quarts milk 
100 oranges, 20 Ibs. lard 

150 Ibs. potatoes, 147 Ibs. flour 
40 lbs. prunes, 60 Ibs. sugar 
36 packages rice, 15 lbs. coffee 
3 Ibs. tea, 30 loaves bread 

6 doz. eggs, 5 Ibs. butter 

6 Ibs. cheese 

30 cans soup or beans 

30 large cans evaporated milk 


30 cans tomato juice 

12-36 cans peas, spinach, corn, 
peaches, pears, or mixed fruiis 

30 cans spaghetti. 20 cans cocoa 

10 jars marmalade 

20 packages pancake flour 

12-30 packages your favorite 
cereal 

Several pounds of candy 

15 quarts ginger ale or other 
beverages 


And there are just as many ways 
of spending your $3 for clothes, 
or personal articles, or articles 
for the house, or articles for the 
car, or toys and clothes for your 
children, or sporting goods and 
amusements. 
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Drill in Oral English 


By Constance O’Keefe and Stella Kelly 


E English of the seventh- and eighth- 

grade pupils in our school was faulty. 
Their sentence structure was poor, they stam- 
mered and stuttered, used a rising inflection, 
and said “and-uh” and “well-uh” to excess. 
We knew that the class must be made to realize 
the need of improvement before any could be 
expected. 

When the campaign started, the “and-uh” 
and “well-uh” habits were attacked first. 
Short talks were assigned on such topics as 
“What I Am Making in Manual Training” 
and “What I Did after School Last Night.” 
Each time the speaker used “and-uh” or “well- 
uh,” the hands of the class came up, and he 
was obliged to start over. The pupils were en- 
couraged to pause between sentences, and 
learned that “and” and “well” are often only 
time-fillers. By concentrating our efforts on 
avoiding the unnecessary use of these words, 
the habit was conquered. 


A Word Garden 
By Edith A. Davis 


HELP my primary pupils with their vo- 
cabularies, I make a “word garden.” To 
do this, I select the difficult words for each 
week or month from my first-grade list. As 
each word is learned, it is added to our “word 
garden.” Flowerpots are cut from brown or 
green construction paper; sunflower or tulip 
stems and leaves are cut from green construc- 
tion paper; and the words are printed on gay- 
colored construction paper about the size to 
represent the flowers. The pots, stems, and 
leaves are then mounted on green construc- 
tion paper representing grass, and placed on 
the bulletin board. The plants are left without 
flowers (words), and the pupils decide from 
day to day what words they have learned well 
enough to add to their garden. 


Fun in Arithmetic 
By Elsie S$. Westerhouse 


N ARITHMETIC, our fifth grade enjoyed 

an “eighteen-yard dash.” Each child made 
a graph of eighteen squares the length of the 
paper and twelve squares the width of the pa- 
per. In the margin, opposite the row of twelve 
squares, were written the names of the four 
fundamental processes: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. This grouping 
appeared three times. The first group was for 
common numbers, the second for fractions, 
and the third for decimals. After the class had 
covered the work on a topic, eighteen test 
problems on that topic were given. The num- 
ber of examples correctly worked in each 
group determined the length of the child’s 
dash, which was indicated by a row of colored 
squares. Immediately the child could see in 
which process and subject he needed drill, and 
then proceed to practice on that particular 
type of problem. Fun and enthusiasm were 
exhibited through to the last of the dashes. 
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Club Exchange 


Nore: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 
with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the obligation 
to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club Exchange must 


be signed by teachers themselves. 


It has been suggested by users of the Club Exchange that in writing to a school 
listed on this page, one letter be prepared by the pupils, as a group effort. However, 
if individual letters are exchanged, all correspondence from the school should be 
mailed under one cover. There should be included on a separate sheet of paper the 


teacher’s name and address legibly printed. 


California—The fourth grade of Miss Blanche 
Short, 1234 W. Harding Way, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, wishes to correspond with the same grade 
in any of the states, Hawaii, or Alaska. 


Illinois—The pupils of Earle G. La Gesse, 
Lawrence School, Manteno, Illinois, Rural Route 
No. 2, wish to exchange letters and pictures 
with pupils of grades three to eight in other 
states and possessions of the United States. 


Illinois—Mr. Bernard Wirth, Mount Carmel, 
[Ilinois, Rural Route No. 4, and his pupils of 
Armstrong School would like to exchange let- 
ters and products with pupils of the fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades of any state in the 
Union. 


Indiana-—Grades one and two, taught by 
Miss Bernice Goodwin, Topeka, Indiana, would 
enjoy exchanging booklets, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with pupils in other states and lands. 


lowa.—The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
Guthrie Center School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, booklets, or products with pu- 
pils of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Norma Campbell, Guthrie Center, 


Iowa. 


Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of Sunnyside 
School (all grades) would like to exchange let 
ters, pictures, school work, and objects of inter- 
est with other schools in all the states, Alaska, 
and the possessions of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Gerald A. Burns, Copeland, Kansas. 


Maine.—Miss Mazie O. Campbell’s pupils in 
the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades, Chesun- 
cook, Maine, wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in the United States and foreign countries. 
This school is in the northern Maine woods, 
sixty-two miles from the nearest village. 


Massachusetts—The fifth-grade pupils of Miss 
Ann E. Folan, Walpole, Massachusetts, wish to 
correspond with pupils in other states and for- 
eign countries. 


Michigan.—My seventh grade would like to 
correspond with schools in the western states, 
particularly the prairie states or mountain 
states, and in the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands. Address: Miss Luella Van Velson, 114 
Aldrich Street, Hudson, Michigan. 


Mississippi—The eighth grade of Marshall 
County Agriculture High School wishes to ex- 
change letters, post cards, or pictures with pupils 
of any state. Immediate replies will be given. 
Address: Miss Lura Cottrell, Lamar, Mississippi, 
Rural Route No. 1. 


Missouri—The third and fourth grades of 
Crump School, Crump, Missouri, Mr. Glenn 
Jones, teacher, would like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, and pictures with the same grades in 
other states and foreign countries. 


Missouri.—Miss Marie Ballinger and pupils of 
Big Spring School (grades five, seven, and eight), 
Jackson, Missouri, Rural Route No. 3, would 
like to correspond with schools in any part of 
the United States and in foreign countries. 





Missouri.—Miss Nell Holcombe’s third and 
fourth grades, Randles, Missouri, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in all the states and possessions of the United 
States. 


Nebraska.—My pupils in grades four, six, and 
eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
booklets, and products with pupils in other 
states and foreign countries. Address mail to 
Miss Hazel Armstrong, Oakdale, Nebraska, Ru- 
ral Route No. 1. 


Nebraska.—Wabash School (grades four to 
eight) wishes to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and post cards with schools of other 
states and countries. Address: Mrs. Eda L. 
Marshall, Wabash, Nebraska. 


New York.—The seventh-grade pupils of Miss 
Mary Bullard, Deferiet, New York, wish to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, and mimeographed 
school papers with intermediate grades and junior 
high sehools in home and foreign countries. 


North Dakota.—Grades one, two, three, and 
four of Ellsworth School wish to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, and interesting material with pu- 
pils of other states and countries. Address: 
Miss Jeanette Heddens, Mylo, North Dakota. 


Obio.—My sixth and seventh grades in 
Krumroy School would like to exchange letters 
or products with other schools. Address: Mrs. 
W. G. Cooper, 395 E. York Street, Akron, Ohio. 


South Dakota.—The seventh and eighth grades 
of Miss Luvella Nelson, Colton, South Dakota, 
wish to exchange letters, products, and book- 
lets with schools in any state or possession of the 
United States. 


South Dakota.—The sixth and seventh grades 
of Miss Alice Houtz, Stoick School, Timber 
Lake, South Dakota, Rural Route No. 1, would 
like to exchange letters and snapshots with the 
same grades in other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Texas.—The third and fourth grades of Miss 
Julia Agee, Camden School, Camden, Texas, 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
the same grades in other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Texas—My third, fourth, and fifth grades 
would like to exchange letters, curios, and 
products with pupils in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Alma Cook, 
Telferner, Texas. 


Virginia—Miss Anne Winston’s fourth grade 
of the Richmond Normal School, Richmond, 
Virginia, are interested in corresponding with 
pupils in any foreign country. 


West Virginia.—Miss Genevieve Ellison, Rip- 
ley, West Virginia, and her second grade wish 
to exchange letters and school work with the 
same grade in home and foreign lands. 


Wisconsin—The pupils of Miss Margaret 
Cooney’s seventh and eighth grades, Hobart 
School, Weyauwega, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchange letters, booklets, posters, original poems, 
and other school work with pupils of the same 
grades in rural schools in other parts of the 
United States and its possessions. 
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in Minnesota 


Picture yourself in this happy, healthful sportland. You take your 
morning plunge in a limpid, sky-blue lake. You eat a hearty break- 
fast in a rustic cabin or in a fashionable resort hotel, or in your own 
| | cozy motor camp. Then your day of invigorating sports has just 
J — Choose what you will...boating, fishing, motoring, riding, 
golfing, aqua-planing...it is here waiting your selection. And at night 
there is dancing...or canoeing on moonlit waters. After such a day 
of thrills and surprises, you enjoy the sleep of the just in cool tonic 
air scented with fragrant pine and balsam. 
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In this prodigal land you are not confined to one spot. You can 
make your vacation here a glorious sports-tour. Visit a different 
lake each day...for this is not a land of just one, nor a hundred, but 
10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bordered lakes. 





And the cost? So conveniently low that you cannot afford to go 
elsewhere for that needed vacation. Live royally in modern resort 
hotels at $35 to $75 a week...in cozy cabins at $15...or at lake-side 
tourist camps at practically no cost at all. 


Come on to Minnesota this year—for health, for sport. 


| Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association 
\ | Saint Paul - Minneapolis - Duluth 


SPORTLAND OF 10000 LAKES 
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A Swimmer’s Paradise Tennis at Dawn Gav Resort Life 
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10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. re ey j s. 
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“Yellowstone is a combination 
of all the scenery of the West 
at its best, with extra attrac- 
tions added for good measure.” 
At right—Jupiter Terrace. 


HAT we learn by seeing was most 
forcibly brought home to me 
when I visited places last summer that 
I had read about and taught about for 
years, but had never seen. I had had 
a mental picture of our magnificent 
West, although it was not clear and 
sharp and the perspective was sadly 
distorted. Pictures had been an aid, it 
is true; but they lack that third dimen- 
sion which makes scenes vividly real. 
What a wealth of memories two 
months in the West have given me! 
Now I can claim as actual personal ex- 
periences: the feeling of importance 
I had when the long, long line of 
Pullman cars stopped at Galesburg to 
take me and my baggage aboard; the 
day-long ride through the level plains 
of Kansas, with fields of ripe wheat to the 
horizon; the amazement of wakening next 
morning to great stretches of red adobe soil, 
gray sagebrush, and green juniper bushes; the 
thrill of seeing the first Indian near his adobe 
house, with its odd “Dutch” oven near by. 
Then the Grand Canyon! Pictures of it had 
not prepared me for its awful majesty. Its 
dizzy heights overawed me as I watched its 
shifting colors—the violet mist of sunrise that 
changed to light blue, fading to 
white as the sun rose higher; the 
brilliant yellows, reds, and orange 
of midday; and finally the fading 
and softening of outlines as twi- 
light lured the canyon into obscure 
shadow. 

The next day found us in the des- 
ert—sagebrush and greasewood, heat 
and dust, with endless reaches of 
sand. When I saw, on almost every 
siding, tank cars with such printed 
labels as PURE WATER, DRINKING 
WATER, TO BE USED FOR DRINKING 
ONLY, etc., I realized that this was 
indeed the “Great American Desert” 
of which I had heard so much. As 
we drew nearer to California, giant 
Joshua trees spreading their huge 
arms in grotesque shapes, and 
creamy spikes of yucca blossoms 
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Nothing tends so much to enlarge 


the mind as traveling.—Watts. 








BROADER HORIZONS 


By GLADYS EVANS 


TEACHER oF History AND GEOGRAPHY, 7TH AND 8TH GRADES, 


ScHoot No. 22, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
(Winner, 5th Prize, 1931 Travel Contest) 


growing in carpets of lavender verbena, made 
the desert a picture never to be forgotten. 
Leaving the desert behind, our train de- 
scended into valleys whose slopes were covered 
with vineyards, market gardens, and groves of 
oranges, English walnuts, lemons, avocados, 
and olives. Graceful palm and pepper trees 
told me that I was nearing my first destination, 
Los Angeles and the N. E. A. Los Angeles has 
lovely parks and beaches, aisles of palms, white 
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You are going to take a trip 
next summer? Then you will 
want details of our 1932 Travel 
Contest. Address: Travel Editor, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


stucco houses with red tile roofs, 
hedges of geraniums, open-air markets, 
I was amused at the residents’ naive 
belief in the climate as a special dispen- 
sation of Providence; and touched by 
the city’s desire to make the stranger 
within its gates feel at home. 

Three weeks was altogether too short 
a time in which to enjoy the beauties 
of southern California. Surrounded 
by the bluest of waters, Catalina 
Island seemed like another world—a 
playground for old and young to en- 
joy. Lake Arrowhead, high up among 
the mountains; Hollywood and its 
charming homes; Beverly Hills perched 
upon the mountain slopes; old Span- 
ish missions, basking in the mellow 
light of past glories; and El Camino 
Real—all were delightful. 

I made a leisurely journey northward, stop- 
ping at Santa Barbara and San Francisco— 
Santa Barbara, with its deep blue harbor, 
quaint old mission, and picturesque El Paseo 
(a little Spanish market where lovely things of 
all kinds are sold); San Francisco, notable in 
so many ways—perhaps chiefly for its marvel- 
ous Golden Gate and romantic Chinatown. 

Our route to Portland, through the Cas- 
cade Range, gave. me my first 
sight of a snow-capped mountain 
—Shasta. I realized its great size 
when I noted that we traveled 
alongside it for*nearly three hours 
before finally leaving it behind. The 
dryness of central California gave 
way to vast forests of tall fir trees 
with many trout streams and water- 
falls. Lakes appeared more fre- 
quently. Every little village had its 
lumber mill. After hours of travel- 
ing through cool green woods, we 
came to the great fertile Willamette 
Valley. Here were cities and towns, 
fields and orchards, mills and pas- 
tures extending on both sides of 
the railroad as far as one could see. 

Just as the sun was setting, its 
rays were reflected from the snow- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Going-to-the-Sun Chalets, Glacier Park 


Glacier Park’s a living history of the | 
Old West! were tne 


the carefree hospitality of the Old West—Indians, moun- 
tain chalets perched up close to heaven, cowboys in ten- 
gallon hats, trails that lead over the Great Divide, adventure, 
wild animals, wild scenery. It's an education in itself. Summer 


fares from the East lowest ever! Inquire about Escorted Tours. 
Write Great Northern Vacations, Dept. L- 4, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TO GLACIER PARK, THE NORTHWEST, and CALIFORNIA 
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CHIMNEY Rock, Copy Roap, YELLOWSTONE PARK 


ESTWARD HO!” was our slogan for 

\X/ 1931. So we fared forth, first through 
the land of anticipation, that perfect land of 
limitless horizons and fair skies, planning 
the how, the when, and the where. At last, 
this first stage of our journey safely over, on 
a sultry evening in July we set out upon the 
second stage, to the land of realization. 

It was adventure all the way. Leaving be- 
hind us our home town, we sped across the 
Middle West to the Windy City on Lake 
Michigan, then on to Colorado, north through 
Wyoming to the clustered marvels that are 
called Yellowstone Park, Montana next and 
the splendors of Glacier Park, Seattle and 
Mount Rainier, Victoria and Vancouver, 
through to Golden in the Canadian Rockies 
—Golden, the magic gateway to the beauties 
of Emerald Lake, Lake Louise, and lastly 
Banff, set in the wondrous valley of the Bow 
River. 

Adventure, yes—the mysteries of sleeping- 
cars, the falling to sleep in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and the awakening in western New 
York, the ever-growing sense of the vastness 
of our own fair land. 
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1931 CONTEST—FIRST PRIZE STORY—TRAVEL AT HOME 


THROUGH THE ROCKIES 


Soon we reached Chicago, the second largest 
city of our country, with its splendid public 
buildings, its beautiful homes along the lake 
shore, its fine bathing beaches and parkways. 
Then a swift-moving panorama across the 
Mississippi and the Missouri and the level prai- 
rie lands, and Colorado was attained. She 
gave us a warm welcome. Indeed, that seems 
too mild a term! Almost unprecedented heat 
had struck Denver as it had most of the 
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marveled at man’s skill here displayed, and all] 
the rest as we stood awed by the magnificence 
wrought by the Creator of this mountain 


panorama. 

But Colorado's sunny skies were perforce 
soon left behind, as we turned our faces toward 
Yellowstone Park. Thrilling indeed it was to 
speed over the great Cody Highway to this 
big national playground of ours, pausing on 
our way through the Shoshone Canyon for a 
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“FamREST OF THE Farr We CouNTED THE SCENE” —WATERTON Lakers NaTIONAL Park, CANADA 


country. But undaunted we reached the 
height of Lookout Mountain, where the beloved 
old Scout Buffalo Bill lies at rest, drove through 
the length of Bear Creek Canyon and over the 
mesa, thinking we knew at last the feel of the 
Sahara. On to Colorado Springs, to enjoy its 
shady boulevards and attractive homes. From 
here we went to the Garden of the Gods, 

where the brilliantly 

rocks 


colored 
such fantastic 
shapes all about the landscape, 
and to the cool chambers of the 
Cave of the Winds, a cavern of 
gleaming stalactites and stalag- 
mites of curious formation, 
high up on a mountain side. 
Then onward and upward to the 
crest of Pike’s Peak. How we 
thrilled as our motor ran 
smoothly over the wide road 
that climbed and wound by easy 
grade up those eight thousand 
feet till at last we stood on the 
rocky summit and the world lay 
at our feet. Breath-taking it 
all was—a bit lost through fear 
as we circled near the outer edge 
of the road and viewed the 
depths below, a bit more as we 


stand in 


sight of the famous dam. Before long we stood 
entranced before the mighty cataract of the 
Yellowstone and the marvelous hues of the 
gorge through which the river pours. All our 
lives we had heard of the wonders of the Yel- 
lowstone, and truly they were there—hot 
springs and terraces, geysers and boiling paint- 
pots, with their terrifying suggestion of the 
forces beneath our feet. But the half had 
never been told us of its manifold beauties. 
Rivers of crystal clearness rippled and flowed 
through green meadows ablaze with wild flow- 
ers; lofty mountains reared their mighty bulk 
toward the heavens; forests of pine and aspen 
invited us to their cool, shaded aisles; little 
pools reflected the tall grace of the trees; and a 
great lake mirrored clouds and mountains in 
its blue depths. 

It was in the Yellowstone that we stood at 
the Continental Divide of the waters, at the 
tiny lake, one of whose outlets eventually 
mingles with the waves of the Pacific Ocean, 
while the other, after its long journey, at last 
reaches the Atlantic. 

Our Government is a generous host to the 
thousands who flock to this Park each summer 
from every state in the Union. Camping 
grounds are free to all comers. Hotels and 
lodges house those who prefer a roof over their 
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By ELIZABETH W. SMITH 


TEACHER, HarRRINGTON PuBLic ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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heads. Not the least of its favors is the service 
of the rangers. Busy though they are as care- 
takers of the property and protectors of the 
abundant wild life, they find time to conduct 
nature hikes and to lecture to visitors. 

Bears, big and little, haunt the camps and 
lumber out of the woods at the approach of 
private cars and busses, ever searching, with 
apparently unappeased appetites, for tidbits. 
Beware, however, of leaving food unprotected. 





Park. Fairest of the fair we counted the 
scene as, from the terrace of the hotel high up 
on the bluff, we looked down on the toy village 
among the trees at the water’s edge, and then 
down the length of the lake, into which, on 
every side, the majestic mountains dipped their 
feet. 

Back to the States again, and ere long we 
reached lovely St. Mary’s Lake and Going-to- 
the-Sun Chalet, perched on a jutting rock 
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“Some Days WERE SPENT aT Many Gracter Hore sy SwIFTCURRENT LAKE”—GLACIER Park 


Though seemingly harmless, they are far from 
being domesticated. One may return to find 
destruction in their wake. Deer and elk, 
moose and mountain goats and big-horned 
sheep were here also, wandering at will through 
the mighty forests and lonely spaces. Here 
too we met the friendly little ground squirrel, 
the chipmunk, the industrious beaver, and the 
fat woodchuck, all alike fearless and free. 

If Yellowstone, to most people, stands for 
wonders, Glacier Park without doubt repre- 
sents sheer beauty. Here are mountains be- 
yond mountains, rocky and jagged peaks, or 
softly and gleamingly snow-crowned heights; 
glaciers and more glaciers, lakes and rivers, 
splendors beyond computing. Some days were 
spent at Many Glacier Hotel by Swiftcurrent 
Lake, with Grinnell Point, opposite, rising di- 
rectly from the water, and with other moun- 
tains in sight: Allen, Gould, Swiftcurrent, 
Wilbur, and Henkel. There were hikes to 
Lakes Josephine and Grinnell, boat rides on 
the lakes, and a pony ride along the trail to 
exquisite Iceberg Lake, nestling in its mountain 
retreat and filled with miniature icebergs from 
the glacier above. 

From here a morning’s motor ride, through 
the rolling prairie country of Alberta, brought 
us to the Canadian Waterton Lakes National 


above the water. More Swiss than Switzerland 
itself we voted this place. We gazed with in- 
terest on the face and feathered headdress of 
the Great Spirit, traced in snow at the summit 
of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain—left there by 
the Great Spirit himself (so runs the legend), 
as he returned to the happy hunting ground 
after a sojourn among his Indian worshipers 
of old. 

Another train trip, and we 
reached Seattle on beautiful 
Puget Sound, set, like Rome, 
upon many hills. Here we found 
an opportunity to visit our own 
Pacific Fleet, lying in the har- 
bor, and to get a rapid view of 
the city, with its salt-water 
harbor, fresh-water lakes, and 
delightful homes. 

From Seattle, a morning’s 
drive brought us by way of 
Nisqually Canyon, past Narana 
Falls, and through the magnifi- 
cent forests of Douglas firs, to 
Paradise Valley and Mount 
Rainier. Paradise Valley! Fitly 
named indeed this spot, a veri- : 
table Eden of blossom-carpeted Teo ™ 
meadows, lakes and fairy glens, 





Pixe’s Peak, Cotorapo’s Great Historic Mountain 
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PaRADISE VALLEY RESIDENTS, RAINIER PARK 


natural rock gardens, roaring waterfalls and 
rushing glacial streams; all crowned and per- 
fected by the glory of the lustrous mountain 
crest. Strenuous the life here. One must climb 
up or down, afoot or on pony-back. But 
never can one have a better chance to see a 
glacier at close range; of the twenty-eight ice 
sheets on this vast peak many may be visited. 
On this mighty mountain thirteen rivers have 
their source. 

Returning to Seattle, we embarked for the 
sail across Puget Sound to Victoria, British 
Columbia’s capital on Vancouver Island. 
Memories of this town are of a fair harbor 
overlooked by the handsome Parliament Build- 
ings, of many beaches, and of glowing masses 
of flowers. 

A glimpse of Vancouver, on the mainland 
of British Columbia, with its fine Stanley Park 
and the near-by Capilano Canyon, was per- 
mitted us before we took a train for the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

Never had our enthusiasm flagged, but it 
was to reach new heights. From our obser- 
vation coach we feasted our eyes upon the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Its this summer 


or never for 
this* Vacation 


Fee nee CALIFORNIA Vacation 
is always memorable. But this 
year you can add to all that this 
world-playground offers, the Olym- 
pic Games, world’s greatest sport 
spectacle! Never again, such a vaca- 
tion opportunity. 

Come for the finals if you can, 
July 30 to August 14, But come some 
time this summer. Champions and 
celebrities from all the world will be here, 
and festival will reign all season. 


Rainless days and cool nights will add to 
the pleasure of every vacation delight: The 
sparkling Pacific with its exotic pleasure- 
islands. Mile-high mountains and forest-bor- 
dered lakes. Settings that lend new thrills to 
every sport. The romantic atmosphere of an- 
cient Spanish Missions, palms, orange groves 
and colorful Old Mexico closeby. 


Near Los Angeles are resorts like Pasadena, 
Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, Long 
Beach and Pomona... Hollywood, with its 
gay night life... everything to provide that 
big vacation you need this year. 


Costs lower than ever 


By rail (new low summer fares) from most 
points in the country, even a two-weeks va- 











Palms alomg the Pacific's romantic shore 


cation gives you at least 11 days actu- 
ally here. And costs while here need 
be no more than those of an ordi- 
nary vacation. For in this year’round 
vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season re- 
sorts. We prove these statements in a 
remarkable new book which the cou- 
pon below brings you free. Send for 
it before you plan amy vacation. 


FREE 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc. .. perhaps the 
most complete vacation book ever published. 
With it, if you wish, we will send, also free, 
another book giving Olympic Games details 
and schedules, with ticket application blanks. 
Send the coupon today. Start planning now! 

(If you wish another beautiful book, “Southern Califor- 


nia through the Camera,” include 10 cents in stamps.) 





NEW 64-PAGCE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 








Come for a vacation you'll always remem- 
ber. Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment lest he be disappointed, but for 








the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 





Spanis Missions 


*the Binmpte Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





: All-Yeer Club of Southern California, Lid., Div. +R 1151 So. Broadway, Lor Angeles, Calif. 


Send me booklets I have checked below: 
Free new 
Free detailed 








illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern Californi 
ympic Guanes echedules and ticker application blacks, = 
“Southern California }—, ~ the Camera” (10 cents enclosed). 











Also send free book! bout checked below: 
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A Forestry Review 


(Continued from page 42) 


7. Make a booklet on 
Trees Do for Us.” Plan a page for 
each use you can think of and illus- 
trate it. 

8. Plan an assembly program on 
“Trees.” 


Key To TEst 








l. True. 18. True. 35. False. 
2. False. 19. False. 36. True. 
3. True. 20. False. 37. True. 
4. True. 21. True. 38. True. 
§. False. 22. False. 39. True. 
6. True. 23. False. 40. True. 
7. True. 24. True. 41. False. 
| 8. False. 25. False. 42. True. 
| 9. True. 26. True. 43. False. 
10. True. 27. True. 44. True. 
li. True. 28. False. 45. True. 
(12. True. 29. True. 46. True. 
113. False. 30. True. 47. True. 
114. False. 31. False. 48. False. 
15. True. 32. False. 49. True. 
(16. True. 33. False. 50. True. 
117. True. 34. True. 
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From a weedcut by Glintentamp 


SKANE- 


SWEDEN’S 
CHATEAU COUNTRY 


N southern Sweden lies an 
I inviting land of romantic 
castles, dignified manor 
houses, steppedegable churches, 
prosperous cities and whites 
washed farms—the “checkered 
cloth” Nils Holgerson first saw 
on his goose ride. 
| Here you find lively bathing 
beaches, good golf courses, the 
| best tennis courts, fashionable 
race courses, fine hotels, and 
at every inn meals fit for a king. 
And there is so much else 
to see in Sweden—fascinating 
Stockholm, the ruins and roses 
of Mediaeval Visby the costumes 
of Dalecarlia,and finally Lapland 
and the Midnight Sun by elec. 
| tric train. 
Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line. From 


London or Paris by convenient boat 
| or train service—ten hours by air. 


Through trains from Berlin orHamburg. 
Booklet free from any travel burean. 
Write for information on special 
Economy Tours. 


| SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. NI 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Dancing 


Send for complete 32 page catalogue of 


BOOKS 


on Folk, Clog, and Tap Dancing—Pageantry— 
Festivals—Natural and Rhythmic Dancins. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th St., New York. 


2OPE‘'308 


. =—— 5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
= England, Holland, Bel. 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
Am ‘1, } motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
Se included. Ask for book of 200tours. 

Kei 70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860 
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This map, done in the old 
style, indicates Southern 
Pacihe’s four great routes 

to the Pacific Coast. Fol- 
lowing the trails of the 
pioneers, they are the best 
natural routes to the land 
of scenery and romance 


EVEN AT THE NEW LOW SUMMER FARES YOU 
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CAN 


Add the Whole Pacific Coast 


to your California Roundtrip av 


SR is the year of years for a trip to California. 
New low fares, the Olympic Games and other 
special events. And on roundtrips from most East- 
ern and Mid-western points, the extra charge for 
including the Pacific Northwest in your ticket has 
been removed. 

Come to California. Plan your trip so that you 
go one route, return another Southern Pacific 
route, thus adding half the United States and all 
of the Pacific Coast. FROM A MAJORITY OF 
EASTERN POINTS the fare is not 1¢ higher 
than the lowest fare direct to California and back. 

Look at the map, and note how fortunately 
Southern Pacific’s routes are. located to permit 
this great trip. Sunset Route, sweeping along our 
tomantic Southern border, Golden State Route 
from Chicago and Kansas City, Overland Route 


direct across mid-continent,and Shasta Route link- 
ing all with the northern United States and Cana- 
dian Lines. 

Over historic trails are laid Southern Pacific’s 
rails to the West. Its Four Great Routes are routes 
of pioneer, Padre and Conquistadore. Its miles of 
shiny steel turn history’s pages. Pages stained with 
blood and tears, sparkling with laughter and with 
romance. 

As you wander through the many shrines 
America’s history has left you, Davy Crockett’s 
Alamo at San Antonio; the old Missions of the 
herioc Padres; the land of the Forty Niners; the 
Mark Twain country; Lewis and Clark’s mighty 
Columbia; Monterey; you get the full inspiration 
of this Western land. Horizons fall back. These 
United States become your United States, 


Southern Pacific 


& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


Let Southern Pacific, interpreter of the West, 
show you this Pacific Coast. Send for an itinerary 
now. 

Low Summer Fares 


This year in addition to season roundtrips, in ef- 
fect May 15 to Oct. 15, return limit Oct. 31, there 
will be (from many cities east of the Mississippi) 
30-day roundtrips, May 15 to Sept. 30, with a 
30-day return limit. 


*FROM MOST EASTERN AND 
MID-WESTERN POINTS. 








igen 
SUMMER ROUNDTRIP EXAMPLES 


to California (includin ” Pacific Northwest 
in your trip if you wis 


From ’ om LIMIT 
NEW YORK er —— 12 to $138.32 
CHICAGO . ‘ . - «. ae 
BOSTON 145.50 
KANSAS CITY 75.60 
PHILADELPHIA 133.14 
ST. LOUIS 85.60 


30-day limit examples: Prow New York City, 
$119. to $122, Philadelphia, $118.50, etc. 











Mail to O. P. BARTLETT, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. GRAY, 531 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
I would like to include in my roundtrip the places I have checked. Please send me complete itinerary. 





My Pacific Coast destination will be 























| SAN FRANCISCO | ELPASO. | SALT LAKE CITY } TOGA Pass rer 
SAN DIEGO i PORTLAND } YOCMITS GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK 
ANTONIO TACOMA 
GREAT SALT LAKE I SEATTLE [ t | Bie BIG TREES ] HAWAII [4004] 
PHOENIX VICTORIA | LAKE TAHOE OREGON CAVES 
SANTA BARBARA [ VANCOUVER, B.C. f | WEST COAST OF MEXICO MAGE | VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE 
{ ] AGUA CALIENTE { ] HOUSTON { ] DEL MONTE JA } MT. RAINIER 
Name Address __City 
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Lede 


— days... two weeks... a 
summer at Jasper Park Lodge 
won't exhaust its vacation oppor- 
tunities. 

A National Park that is one vast 
tract of mountain splendor. A thou- 
sand miles of roads and trails. A 
championship golf course . .. warmed 
outdoor swimming pool . . . mountain 
climbing with Swiss guides. 

For the sportsman this season offers 
a special treat. Maligne—one of the 
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and 4,000 square miles of | the 
mightiest Canadian Rockies 


most beautiful lakes in the world— 
will be open for brook trout fishing 
for the first time, and offers the finest 
sport on the continent. 


1932 rates at Jasper Park Lodge 
start at $8.00 per day, American Plan. 
Season June 1 to Sept. 30. Canadian 
National offers direct connections | 
from all points in the United States 

. Write for booklets about Jasper | 
Park »the Triangle Tour of the Rockies 
and the 10-day sea trip to Alaska. 





CANAD IAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Katlway Systeme inc oA merica.\' 


7 =a. OFFICES Sots Maree 
& eee 430 #4 +5 St. at iy 1298 Peart Ave. 
40 TGS? ave ry AY a io 
SRT Sy 
1528 Washington Bivd. es Marguetie Ave. ia Fine ace os Bese Vise se PaNise Sree 





'part for the legs. 











A Forestry Review 


(Continued from page 66) 


Science Readers for Silent Read- 
ing, Book V, Chapter I (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1926). 
“Preserving Our Forests,” 
Science Readers for Silent Read- 
ing, Book VI, Chapter XX (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926). 
Pack, C. L.: The Forestry Primer 
(Washington: The American Tree 
Association, 1926). 
The School Book of Forestry 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1922). 


Our Friend and Pet, 
the Dog 


(Continued from page 32) 








were added. The result was a con- 


tour drawing of an Airedale, made} PS 


with lifting the chalk only three or 
four times. The shape of the dog} Les 
filled the entire rectangle. Next the 
teacher showed the class how, by 
changing the position of the legs and 
the angle of the neck and head, the 
dog would look as though it were 
running or jumping. 

After a few practice lessons, the 
children were ready to draw any 
kind of dog they chose, and to put 
the dogs into illustrations. They 
made free-hand paper cuttings of 
dogs, after the teacher had given 
them a demonstration lesson in 
holding and cutting the paper. 

The children also wished to model 
dogs in clay. There are two meth- 
ods for modeling in clay. First, 
work the clay into a shape typical 
of the shape of the dog to be mod- 
eled. Then begin to pull out the 
head and neck, and cut away the 
part under the body, leaving the 
The tail and ears 
may be pulled out of the clay or put 
on. These small parts should be 
carefully worked into the larger 
piece. This is one of the most im- 
portant points in clay modeling. 
Unless the parts are well worked to- 
igether, the clay will come apart 
| when dried. If the clay becomes too 
dry when you are working with it, 
let it stand for a while wrapped in a 
damp cloth. 

The second method is somewhat 
difficult for young children. The 
body is shaped from clay; then the 
neck and head are worked carefully 
into the body. The legs are made 
by rolling the clay until it is the 
thickness desired. They should be 
joined to the body with the same 
careful working together. Since a 
dog’s legs are generally slender in 
proportion to its body, it is best to 
model them close together. Also, it 
is much better to think of the dog 
in some position other than stand- 
ing, because it is difficult to make 
the legs support the body and at the 
same time appear lifelike. Children 
should be led to notice and to strive 
for grace of line. 
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VISIT THE HISTORIC 


SPANISH AMERICAS 


EN ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 
oe NEW YORK 


NOW +200 FIRST CLASS 


A glorious sea voyage... and an intimate 
visit to the countries where Colu 


Balboa, Sir Francis Drake and the pirate, 


Morgan, made undying history! 

Grace Line’s Panama Mail Route,th 
the Panama Canal, offers 10 deligh 
visits in 7 foreign countries. You may join 
specially conducted inland excursions intg 
Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guat 
mala and Mexico at slight additional] 
expense; go ashore in Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 

24 joy-packed days... endless inspira. 
tion for lectures or study. courses! Lowes 
cost per day of any Panama Canal line 
between California and New York. Com 
plete rail-water circle cruise, $3 
rail from your home city to either Atlan. 
tic or Pacific ports, Grace Line to the 
ite port, and back home again b "rah 
One of the famous Grace “Santa” iners 
— } oe New York, San Francisco o 

eles every other week. Steamer 
from ‘Ce ifornia visit Havana. No passports 
required. Write for full details! 





PANAMA MAIL ROUTE 


New York: 10HanoverSq ; San Francisco: 2Pine 
Street, Boston: Lite Bidg.; Chicago: 230 N 
Michigan Ave.; New Orleans: Queen and Crem 
cent Bidg.; Los Angeles: 548 South Spring Streey 


Seatle: Hoge Bidg. . . or authorized tourist agent, 











EDUCATORS | 


there is an 
Hotel in 
New York 
that is the 
Headquar- 
ters for 
thousands 
of EDU- 
CATORS 
from all 
over the 
world, 


Here i, find SPECIAL 


rates and accommodations. 


EDUCATORS ROOM—LIBRARY 
A Hotel in the Midst of the City 
but away from the Noise. Near 
Largest Department Stores. Con- 
venient to Theatres. 











1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
For One For Two For Three 
From From From 
$2.50 | $4.00 | $4.50 











PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


28th St. and Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 
























Travel. for : 4 eseiioetend = Rw Benefit We 
from Dr. Keller’s experience with 15,(00 

satisfied guests. “* Your axpirations are ours.” 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet B. 
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Te Journal of the American Medical Association, issue of 
January 2, 1932, in an editorial under the above heading, says: 

“When shortage of money forces expenditure for food to an 
abnormally low level, perhaps one-third of the expenditure 


should be for milk in some form * * * *. 


“In this connection a few aphorisms are offered which are of 
importance from an economic point of view. For instance, a 
tall can of evaporated milk with an equal amount of water 
added is as good for children as one quart of whole milk.” 


That pointed suggestion is made even more striking when 

the supporting facts are noted. 

1 A tall can of Evaporated Milk costs less generally than a 
quart of pasteurized milk—in many places no more than 
half as much. 

2 Every drop of Evaporated Milk is always uniformly rich in 
all the food substances of whole milk—more than twice as 
tich as ordinary milk. 

3 Sterilized in sealed cans, Evaporated Milk is always free even 
from the possibility of containing any harmful germ. 

4 Because of the sterilization and homogenization of Evapo- 
rated Milk, it is more readily digestible than either raw or 
pasteurized milk. 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated, homogenized 
and sterilized in sealed cans. It is produced in the best dairying 
sections of America at plants in small towns where the purest 
and freshest of milk is put in the sealed cans within a few hours 
after it comes from the cow. 

The low cost of Evaporated Milk is due to the economical 
method of its distribution. With more than half the water of 
ordinary milk removed from it, this concentrated milk, keeping 
fresh and sweet in the sealed can, is shipped by freight and dis- 
tributed through the grocer for lower cost of transportation and 
delivery than in the case of bottled milk. 

The Evaporated Milk Association—a non-commercial organ- 
ization existing for the purpose of promoting research and edu- 
cation—has developed and published a number of booklets on 
Evaporated Milk. They give the results of scientific experiments, 
describe the methods of production of this extraordinary milk 
and include many suggestions for its use. 


Just check the material described below that you would like 
to have us send you, free of charge. 





EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me, free of charge, 


(CJ List of free publications CO Statistical Data 
(] The Story of Evaporated Milk —) The Adventures of Eva, Pora and Ted 
(Booklet) (A comic strip) 
(C0 The Story of Evaporated Milk (J Mother and Baby Poster 
(Chart) C0 Planning Lunches for School Children 
(0 Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk C) Eating for Efficiency 


My class consists of ___ ee 
I am teaching (please list subjects). — - 


Name. — _Address. 1-432 
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21 glorious days 
for less than *300° 


ONG AFTER the strains of Aloha 
Oc have faded across Honolulu 
harbor you'll remember the 
gorgeous color of fragrant flower- 
leis that greeted you...and bid you 
goodbye. . . . Truly this is a fasci- 
nating land. One that has charmed 
visitors since the first ship came. 
We quote from a recent issue of 
the New York World-Telegram: 
“The simple, friendly spirit of its 
early people still hovers over this 


plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore; in my nostrils still lives the 
breath of flowers that perished 20 
years ago.” 

Hawaii's friendly spirit, her gra- 
cious hospitality is told and mar- 
veled at by every traveler that 
touches her shore. The islands of 
her lovely fleec—Hawaii, Maui, 
Oahu, Kauai, vie with each other 
in entertainment for malahinis. 


gentle land, and the glowing Ha- Regional Conference 
waiian moon still rises over the World Federation of 
os heights of Diamond Head, Education Associations 
beglamouring those who come un- Honolulu, July 25-31 
der its spell. PY sec~ - 
“Kamaaina (old-timer), mala- Univeremy of Hawait 
Summer Session 


hini (newcomer)—both hald aloft 
the Kukui torch to that phrase of 
Mark Twain...‘no other land could 
so beseechingly haunt me... its 
balmy airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the sun; 
the pulsing of its surfbeat is in my 
ears. I see its garlanded crags, its 


June 29— August 9 


Ourstanding leaders of 
education from many lands 
will actively participate in 
the conference of W.F.E.A 


Some of the educators 
who will teach in the sum- 
mer session ;: Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, Columbia; Dr. Arthur 
- Jones, Univ. of Pennsylva- 

















\ nia; Dr. Holcomb, Harvard 


“Less than $300 


All expenses, including comfort- 
able accommodations ashore and 
afloat for a three-weeks round-trip 
from the Pacific Coast need be no 
more than $290. A letteror a wire- 
less phone call direct to our Hono- 
lulu headquarters will bring inter- 


esting proof. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION HOTEL 
AND STEAMSHIP RATES 














HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
225-A BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you rree,authori- 


tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 


| Spring 


April 1937 


Flowers 


| (Continued from page 34) 


DANDELION— 
I just wait here in the tall 
green grass 
Till the children come to play. 
FIFTH CHILD— 
O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 
DANDELION— 
I wait till the cool dew falls, 
And my hair grows long and 
white. 
FIFTH CHILD— 
And what do you do when 
your hair is white, 
And the children come to play? 


| DANDELION— 

They take me up in their dim. 
pled hands, 

And blow my hair away. 


CURTAIN 


If desired, a spring song may be 
added just before the curtain. The 
characters remain in place. The 
rest of the class may enter, and join 
in the singing. 

AUTHOR’s Note: The conversation used 
in waking the flowers is adapted from , 
stanza of the poem, “The Bluebird’s Song” 
written by Emily Huntington Miller; “The 
Dandelion” is an anonymous poem; “4 
Violet” is by the author of this play, 











painted, so this generation sought 
iw Edwin, to have portraits made of 
'themselves, or to have their fine 


} ~ dogs immortalized by his brush. 


Among his greatest admirers were 


» |Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 


[Landseer was often their guest, 
painting their dogs, and teaching 
both the queen and her husband tl.e 
fascinating art of etching. From 
Queen Victoria, in 1850, he received 


“A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


other animals. He handled his sub- 
jects with great dramatic power, us- 
'ing a simple directness and a poetic, 
|imaginative quality in his interpre- 
tations. Though he does not always 
hold his own with such painters as 
Troyon and Rosa Bonheur, still he 
has given us works of art that have 
been greatly admired for their sim- 
ple naturalness. They will always 
be loved by those who respond to 





the honor of knighthood. 


Landseer’s great success and pop- 


the friendliness of animals. 


EDITORIAL Note: John Singer Sargent’s 


ularity are due almost entirely to| painting, “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” will 
be shown on our May cover, and will be the 


his portrayal of dogs, though ee subject of the picture study lesson by 
his pictures are paintings of many | Miss Eckford. 


































tion 


~Without a care / 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with T.C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T. C. U. follow you 
this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
very best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing Illness away from home. 
That's what the T. C, U. willdofor you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 

financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 

Quarantine. 

Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 


Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
835 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 

















FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U. 835 T.C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 


Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but they are free to| 
teachers 
as long 
as they 
last. 


sex | 
CourON | My Name is. aha 


I am a teacher in School, 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi 
monials. 














a 


- Leicatnimetrs : eeeseeeeee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation). 
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“auasxana, OrF TO THE PorlaTca” 


For 
booklets 
address—y 


ee ee Tail ieisaiienemenntttiiiine- soe cieeenenniaseaan ee 


Alaska 


A summer cruise to Alaska is a most restful and inspiring experience. imagine 
yourself at ease in a deck chair aboard a modern ocean liner, just floating day 
after day onthe calm waters of the Inside Passage, between those incomparable 
mountains, where native Alaskans sail their graceful canoes! A\nd, after your 


voyage—venture into the great Interior, to Mt. McKinley National Park. 


Cruises to Alaska are very inexpensive. 
May we tell you about them? 


Alaska Northern 
Steamship Alaska Pacific 


Company Railroad Railway 
Room 5-F, Pier 2 333 N. Michigan 529 N. P. Bldg. 
Seattle Chicago Saint Paul 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 





THIS 1S 


YEAR 
VACATIONISTS 


.. with rail fares lowest in years and all-expense 
tours at greatly reduced prices. Vacations to suit all 


West than any other railroad, including: 


Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain 
National Parks 

Colorado 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Union Pacific has just the vacation you're looking 
for. Write today and find out all about the possibil- 
ities and prices. 


UNION PACIFIC 


P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent 1 
. 252, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about 


ee SSS a a a a en Tees 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 











OPPORTUNITY, 


tastes and pocketbooks are offered by Union Pacific | 
which serves 15 National Parks and more of the | 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon | 





| 
| 
California and Hawaii 


| A Meeting of Trees 


(Continued from page 34) 


From the sap of this tree, which 
runs thin and sweet, 

Comes the brown maple sirup and 
sugar we eat. 

Hard maples make shade for the 
lawn and roadside. 

Their large lower limbs from the 





| Winged seeds grow in pairs, and ; 


Ere the bright-colored leaves are 
scattered around. 


maple tree; 


ward, and hands curved a little.) 


trunk are spread wide. | 3 


fall to the ground : - 


The white, or the silver’s a soft, #2 


(Child stands with arms a little |: 
way out from the sides, palms up-|; 


You'll find that its branches break : 


April 193) 





Use Alllen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


MA4AY teachers who are continually 

on their feet during the school day 

2 have found an easy way to foot-comfor, 

= Each morning they shake some Allen; 

> Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing powde, 

= 2e for the feet, into the shoes and preven: 

OS the annoyance of tired, aching, sore ani 

~ perspiring feet. It makes stockings we; 
longer, too. 


: 3 Free Trial Offer to Teachers 

& 3% We will send a full sized shaker top ti, 
: retailing at 60c to teachers returning the 
coupon below, enclosing 10c in coin 
stamps to cover cost of mailing. Thi 





off easily. 
up at the end. 


graceful bend, 





through, 

By the shape and size of its, 

wingéd seeds, too. 

These seeds do not wait until au- 

tumn is here, 

But fall soon after the leaves ap- 

pear. 

Near swamps, the red maple is us- 

ually found, 

(The child taking this part should 
be the one who is dressed in a red 
costume.) 

For it likes much moisture in the 

ground. 

The red blossoms come early, like 

those of the white, 

And appear on the trees ere the 

leaves are in sight. 

Not only the blossoms, but stems 

and seed, 

And all the young shoots are red, 

indeed. 

The seeds hang in clusters, and 

fall quite soon, 

By the last of May or early in 

June. 

(The Maples march back to their 
former position, and two Oaks come 
forward. The children stand with 
their arms raised level with their 
shoulders.) 

Here is the oak, as sturdy as can 

be; 

A stately, wide-spreading, ancient 

tree. 

Two groups there are, the white 

and the black, 

And to tell them apart requires 

no knack. 

The leaves of the black have 

bristles long, 

Which on the white do not be- 

long. 

A difference also is seen in the 

bark, 

Which on the black is usually 

dark. 

A difference in acorns soon will 

appear; 

The white ones will ripen and 

fall the first year. 








The branches grow down, turning | * 
You can tell this tree by its . <8 


| By its pretty leaves, almost cut 


offer good only until May Ist —sen¢ 
the coupon today. Also Foot=Eay 
Walking Dolls for Kindergarten use o 
free samples of Allen's Foot=Ease fy; 
Physical Training or Home Economic 
Classes sent on request. State quantity 


_ Allen's 


“Poot Ease 


_——— ——USE THIS COUPON= = = = 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N.Y. 
—— Send shaker top tin package 











Tenclose 10c 


a ‘Foote Ease Walking Dolls. 


Please send [) Free Samples. 


re - 














Instant 
mele) 
Relief 





AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


The famous Fischer Protector instantly hides and relieve: 
bunions and large joints. Wearin any shoe, outside or u- 
derstocking. Beware of imitations. Accept only the origi- 
nal Fischer Protector soldfor more than 25 years by shoe dea- 
ers, druggists anddepartmentstores. Free trialoffer. Money 
back if notinstantly relieved. Write, giving shoe size ani 
for which foot, Sole owners, manufacturers and patenters 
FISCHER MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 683, Dept. 80, Milwaukee, Ws. 








Commonwealth Tours 


$297 europe $785 


Varied Routes, Delightful Hotels, Complete Sight- 
seeing Programs, Expert Leadership, Small Groups. 
Send for booklets of Spring, 
Summer, Near East and All 
-Motor Tours 



















UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


or EUROPE 


You will see more. You will have a better 
time. You will have finer } 


ip. 
oe ae grea’ College credits avail, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
A Gapartmens of thocldest, mest eiiaian® 
687 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ONEY FOR YOl 


AT HOME 











My 








(Continued on page 73) 
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Until the next fall, when they 





Two Birches come forward. 
one all in white stands erect, the one 
with the black V's leans to one side. 
The arms hang gracefully.) 


dresses, then move back. 
tomes forward, arms partly raised, 
and fingers in motion to suggest the 
motion of the leaves.) 


» Where they dance and rustle in 





April 1932 


+ A Meeting of Trees 


(Continued from page 72) 


2 The black ones will cling to the | 


hardy old tree 


are set free. 
(Oaks return to former position. 


The 





Here are two birches, the white | 
and the gray, 

Which look much alike in many | 
a way. 

To tell them apart, let us look at 
the leaves, 

Which we find quite unlike on 
these two birch trees. 

The leaves on the gray are point- 
ed and long, | 

With the shape of a triangle no- | 
ticeably strong. | 

The bark of both is a chalky 
white, 

Showing the trees on the darkest 
night. 

The white rubs off from one of 
these, 

Not from the gray but from the 
white birch trees. 

White birches stand straight, the 
gray ones lean; 

Under each branch of the gray a 
dark blotch is seen. 

(The children turn to show their 

Poplar 





Here is a poplar, with leaves so | 
light 

They're always in motion, wheth- 
er day or night. 

The leaf stem is twisted; that’s 
the way it grows; 

So they catch the least breath of 
wind that blows. 

Soft, furry catkins come in the 
spring; 

The tiny seeds are hairy but have 
no wing. | 

A cottony mass in each catkin 
lies, | 

Which is caught by the wind, and 
away it flies. 

The poplar, aspen, and cotton- 
wood tree 

All belong to the willow family. 

(Poplar returns to former posi- 


tion, and Beech comes forward, 
arms spread, but drooping.) 


Next comes the beech, its branch- 
es spread wide 

If it stands alone, no tree beside. 

The branches are long, and droop 
to the ground; 

The shape of the tree is almost | 
round. 

Silvery-gray is the bark, and) 
smooth, and thin, 

Covering the hard, strong wood 
within. 

The leaves are tough, and hang 
long on the trees, 





the wintry breeze. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Tagish Jim and 
fac-simile of his 
original claim to 
: the discovery of 
7 gold which was 
largely responsi- 
ble for the en- 
richment of our 
nation by over 
$360,000,000, 


ate Oo 
Wf x A—~ 


Wey 


Tagish Jim 
couldn’t write—OUt 


is"\'meant \illions 


TAGISH JIM was just a poor, illiterate Indian. ... He 
couldn’t even write ... but his “mark” meant millions! 
Scarcely before his crude signature had dried under the 
words: “I solemnly swear: That_l_have discovered therein 
a deposit of _ GOLD”... million-dollar “holes” were almost 
as prevalent as palm trees in Florida. A few days work many 
times brought fabulous, undreamed-of fortunes... Gold!.. 
Yellow gold!...unheard-of gold...for the digging. And 
in the thirty-six short years which have 
elapsed since Tagish Jim signed his memo- 
rable “X,” Alaska has paid back her pur- 
chase price to the United States over ffty- 
one times in gold production alone! 


Echoes . . . everywhere in this alluring 
wonderland of wealth and beauty echoes of 
: by-gone days whisper 
their inspiring ... ro- 
mantic, and, many times, 
pathetic tales... historic 
tales of Russian rule in 
America when Baranoff 
ruled this mighty empire 
in the names of Peter the 
Great and Catherine... 
glamorous tales of for- 
tunes and misfortunes 
which attended the hu- 
man stampede of avari- 
cious goldseekers in ’98 
. .. fascinating tales of that last great 
stone-age people—the Eskimo. Tales of 
heart throbs and heart aches; of love and 
life; of death and destruction; of success 
and failure. Tales which will intrigue .. . 
and fascinate . . . and inspire you. 








For two thousand miles you cruise the 
world-famous “Inside Passage” which 
wends its ribbon-like way between the 
mainland and the thousands of islands 











Yeur local railroad 
agent can arrange 
this trip. Consult him. 


which dot the coastline 
. . the world’s wonder 
waterway ... of mill- 
pond smoothness. Each 
mile brings new scenes 
of awe-inspiring might 
and magnificence ..each 
day another colorful and 
fascinating city. In fact, 
as the late President Harding said, “one en- 
grossing picture so closely follows another 
that it is difficult to duly appraise them.” 





And best of all, the enjoyment of this 
mighty marvelous wonderland is yours for 
little if any more than the cost of an ordi- 
nary vacation... for not only is this majes- 
tic land of beauty, wealth and romance ai- 
luring ... but it is comfortably accessible! 


You may leave Seattle on a modern Ad- 
miral Liner most any time that suits your 
convenience and for nine or twelve days 
cruise the World’s Smoothest Waterway. 
The ship is your home for the entire round 
trip, including stopovers at Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, historic 
Skagway and romantic Sitka, and the com- 


plete round trip, includ- 
ing berth and meals, may $9000 
be made for as little as , 
You owe it to yourself to see Alaska! See 
++.and enjoy it...this summer. Let us 
send you our illustrated and completely de- 
criptive booklet “Cruising the World’s 
Wonder Waterway.” It will guide you to 
the best vacation you have ever had! Write 
to: H. B. Brittan, General Passenger Agt.., 
311 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


ACIFIC STEAMSHIP Co. 


Serving ALASKA since 188! 
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CYELLOWSTONE 


VIA THE CODY ROAD 




















GLACIER PARK 

















FOR ONLY 
$475 more 





than a vacation 


ticket to Glacier Park alone! 


THIS SUMMER'S vacation fares 
via the Burlington will be astonish- 
ingly low. Lower than ever before 
from many points. For example: 


hotels, cozy chalets, or mountain 
camps. Do it this year when gen- 
uine bargain fares are attracting 
the smartest people. 

This summer the Burlington will 
take you on fast trains to Glacier 
Park —America’s wildest mountain 
grandeur—at fares almost half! 


On this same trip, the Burlington 
can take you through the Bighorn 
Mountain country of Wyoming. 
For a slight extra cost, you can tour 


the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Only the Burlington’s complete 
service to all the Rockies makes this 
unusual vacation bargain possible. 
Truly—the fast, pleasant, low-cost 
way to all the West! Send coupon 
for booklets—today. 

Ask about Burlington Escorted 
Tours—the carefree way to see the 
West, everything planned in ad- 
vance, one definite cost covering 
all necessary expenses. 


And, for only $4.75 more, take 
you to the Magic Yellowstone ... 
and the famous Cody Road, Amer- 
ica’s most thrilling mountain high- 
way! Then to the glorious Colorado 
Rockies! And get you back in two 
weeks, if you wish. The vacation of 
a lifetime—at a bargain price! 

Enjoy the fun of real freedom in 
these wonderlands you've always 
wanted to see! Breathe mountain 
air. Store up health. Live in great 














Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. N1-8 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ml. 


cost vacation trips to the Rockies. I 


©) Glacier Park. 


Name 


Burlington 
Houte | 


© Mark an X here if you are interested in Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 





Send me free booklets and information about your low 
1 am especially inter- 
ested in places checked: () Colorado © Yellowstone 
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A Meeting of Trees 


(Continued from page 73) 


In the prickly burs you will find 
a treat, 

Three-sided nuts that are good 

to eat. 

(Beech returns to former position, 
and Pine comes forward. Child 
sways outstretched arms to represent 
swaying of pine branches; fingers 
are spread wide.) 

Here’s a white pine tree, stately 

and tall, 

One of the evergreens, known to 

us all. 

The branches are long, and circle 

around; 

Five is the number in which they 

are found. 

The needles in clusters of five, 

too, are seen, 

Soft and long, and fairly light 

green. 

The long, pointed cones, a soft, 

pretty brown, 

Wait until the second year before 

they come down. 

Under each scale two tiny seeds 

lie, 

Each edged with a wing, which 

helps it to fly. 

(Pine moves to extreme left of 
stage, and as other Trees are called, 
they come forward and take their 
place at the front, in a row.) 

Seven different kinds of trees you 

have seen; 

Six that shed their leaves, and 

one evergreen. 

Elms, maples, and oaks, and 

birches are here; 





(Leader pauses for each group to 


come forward, and get into posi- 
tion.) 
With a poplar, a beech, and a 
white pine near. 
May you know them again, when 
you see them growing, 
And greet them as friends that 
are well worth knowing. 
CuRTAIN 


Help Save the Trees 


(Continued from page 36) 


destruction of ‘them, and careless 
about forest fires. 

QUEEN (to Messenger from the 
South)—Are the trees in the South 
being saved? 


MESSENGER FROM THE SOUTH— | 


Somewhat, Your Majesty, but we 
are allowing too many of them to be 
cut or burned. 

QUEEN—And what of you, Mes- 
senger from the North? 

MESSENGER FROM THE NORTH— 
The story is the same in the North. 
There are found many towns that 
were once centers of great lumber- 
ing interests, but are now deserted, 





because only second-growth timber 
is left. 
QUEEN (fo Messenger from the 


~ | Prairies) —And what section of the 
-|country do you represent? 


(Continued on page 75) 
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‘Unblushing Facts 


Told by Docte 
About 


FEMININE 
g ; HYGIENE 


Why hush up the true facts about Feminine Hy. 
giene? You are entitled to know. You tw 
knew for health, happiness, safety and peace of ming. 
Get the plain, frank TRUTH on this intimate subject 
as a-doctor would tell it. If you are over 18, 
tor FREE book which shows how to practise sate, 
dependable Feminine Hygiene. 


Trial Package; Book Free 


With this book comes a package of Mu-col (for 
slight charge fur packing and mailing). Used by de 
tors in hospital and office practise for over 25 yea 
Mu-col gives yu DEPENDABLE results, 
call it the “‘Douche Supreme.” Safe too. Though 
concentrated strength, it cannot harm delicate organs 
as mercury and carbolic solutions do. Cooling, sooth. 
ing, healing and deodorizing, too. Guarantees feminine 
daintiness and cleanliness together with safety and de 








pendability. Economical. Teaspoonful makes 2 quarts 
Mu-col now sold in drug stores at 35 

Send for 60¢, $1.50, But mail coupon at cn 

SAMPLE for generous sample and amazing 

Srank FREE Book, 

| SS SS coe ees ees 

|} Mu-col Co., Inc., Dept. 1849-J, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send large size sample Mu-col in PLAIN WRAP. 
PER. Include FREE book on Feminine Hygiene, | 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) for packing and 


mailing. 
| | Fe ctentvecsceisnnernstessenesncenetosesees , 


_ Name 


$ A DAY $ A DAY 
“TRAV- “AMEX 
AMEX” TOURS 


















} 


| Travel indepen- If you prefer anes 
| dently, all plansare corted trip, hereare 
made in advance. 31 tours, interest, 


ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 
to fit modest in- 


| Go abroad on date 


andship you prefer. 
| Your “TRAVA- 


comes. As follows 

MEX™ tour begins diane oes 
in Europe. peredpenn 
ied 42-day tour $48, 
Choose athe (Including steam 
prea, ee ship fare’) Sight, 
for $133 to 35 days Sensioee coi 
at $300.00, (Not dations pleasant; 


including ocean 

voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 

Booklet 6, Booklet V. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


and arrangements 


65 Broadway New York 








24th 


scceetv! An) European Tour 


for the Discriminating Traveler 
65 for $647. Satingin team 


DAYS “Franconia.” Visiting France, 

Switzerland, Germany (including 
Rhine, Black Forest, and Interior), Aus- 
tria, Ozecho-Slovakia, the Dolomites, 
Italy and the Italian Lakes, Holland, 
England, Scotland and the Trossachs. 
A REALLY PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOUR such as this, assures 
your receiving the most for your money 
and returning completely satisfied. 





yates Personal 
Mrs. Esther L. i iven. 
Senger information cheerfully given 


. Room 206, 333 N. Mich. A 
Sanger Tours (72m 2 fi Phone Randolph 9158 








Around South America 
Sixth Annual Summer Tour 
Teachers, Educators, Students 
An unusual opportunity to enjoy 
all the wonders of South America 
52 DAYS, SAILING JULY Ist, VISITING 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 
Across the Snowclad ANDES to 
CHILE, PERU, COLOMBIA, $995 
PANAMA CANAL and HAVANA 
includes everything first-class throughout 
Folder’s now ready 
Bence Tourist Co., Inc. 
“Leaders in South American Travel” 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 


TO EUROPE whenand where you want to @. 
Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineraries 
with suggestionsto fit your needs. WRITE US NOW. 


EEETOTTRTTITS en. MaRsTERS, i 


S3 PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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cflom | BUS WINdOwS.... 
pur $278, 
auben: Trips that seem commonplace by 
1g 8 
5 Sight other travel methods suddenly spar- 
| compre kle with new interest. And jour- 
belie neys you have always wanted to 
ngements take are not only brought within 
Sead for reach of your budget, but are made 
: infinitely more interesting. 
A bold claim for Greyhound bus 
New York 
——e travel! But thousands have found 
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our spin along the most beautiful high- 
raveler ways of America, in deeply cush- 
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_— So many interesting places to go 
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ie the coupon below for information. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Help Save the Trees | 
(Continued from page 74) | 


MESSENGER FROM THE PRAIRIES 
—I represent the prairies. The wild 
flowers are almost all gone from the 
prairies. Cornfields have taken their 
place. 

QUEEN—How has all this come 
about? 

PRIME MINISTER—It has not all 
been with evil intent. Many of the 
trees have been cut down for good 
reasons. Some were used to build 
homes. 

QUEEN—A most worthy object. 

PRIME MINISTER—It is, indeed, 
but he who cuts down a tree should 
also plant a tree. 

QUEEN—Then it is all right to 
cut down trees for a good purpose, 
providing others are planted in their 
places? 

PRIME MINISTER—T hat is the best 
we can do. That, and helping to 
prevent useless waste of timber. 

QUEEN—What do you mean by 
useless waste of timber? 

PRIME MINISTER—Timber that is 
destroyed by carelessness. Someone 
throws down a burning match in 
the woods, and goes away. A fire 
is started, that runs from under- 
brush to saplings and from saplings 
to the larger trees. Campers fre- 
quently build fires, and fail to | 
smother the embers. Later a breeze 
comes up, scattering the embers 
about, and thus another forest fire 
is started. 

QUEEN—What happens to the 
| wild game? 
| PRIME MINISTER—Where forests 
are destroyed, the wild game perish 
also. 

QUEEN—And the flowers? 

PRIME MINISTER—They, too, are 
destroyed. Trees, flowers, and game, 
all pay the penalty for man’s care- 
lessness. The only hope for the fu- 
ture of our forests seems to lie in 
giving them in trust to the children 
of to-day. 

QUEEN—The children? 

PRIME MINISTER—Yes. Train the 
children in a conservation program. 
Teach them how to prevent forest 
fires. Show them that they should 











not pull up wild flowers by the roots, 
or pluck all the blossoms, so that | 
none is left for seed. Let them un- | 
derstand, and, later, help to make 
stringent conservation laws not only 
for wild game and fish but for trees 
and flowers as well. 

QUEEN—And if this is not done, 
what will happen? 

PRIME MINISTER—Then the land 
will in time become a barren waste. 

QUEEN—We must call the chil- 
dren immediately! Heralds, sound 
your trumpets! (Heralds play a 
call, and the Children enter from 
left, as the Queen comes down from 
her throne. Queen and characters 
form a group at right of stage, the 
Children at left. They sing to the 
tune of “Reuben and Rachel.”’) 








(Continued on page 76) 
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SEE THE 


MOST PICTURESQUE 


of Our 


NATIONAL PARKS — 














On the Rock Island Through Service Circle 
of the Scenic West 


Including 


| COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


In All the West No Trip Like It 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
Stopover Anywhere 


Go out through Denver (Rocky Mountain National 
Park), Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City (Yellowstone), American River 
Canyon, San Francisco (Yosemite). 

Down the Coast to Los Angeles (Sequoia), San Diego, 
Coronado, Agua Caliente. 

Back through Carriso Gorge, Phoenix (Apache Trail), 
Tucson, El Paso-Juarez (Carlsbad Caverns). 


IDEAL TOURS 


Prepaid outings in the Colorado Rockies or anywhere West. 
Go as you please—do what you please—when you please. Every 
detail arranged for you in advance. Cost surprisingly low. 








For details, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 777 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 





1209 


Please send me literature on summer vacations in the West. 
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This glorious 23-day cruise will take you there and back 


for 


If time or budget is limited, follow today’s wisest trav- 
elers: sail for Peru!—where sights and scenes enough for 
a lifetime are packed into 23 days and priced at 1932 
levels! 

This cruise to Peru is not only one of the most delight- 
ful of sea voyages, but one of the greatest of all educa- 
tional experiences. Peru offers inspiration and material 
enough for literally a lifetime of lectures and study 
courses on a host of greatly varied subjects. 

Here, in this one amazing country, there is every cli- 
mate, every scene, from towering, snow-covered peaks, 
to fashionable bathing beaches along the placid Pacific. 
Here are the astounding ruins of the ancient Incan 
Empire . . . and the brilliantly modern Lima, City of the 
Kings, home of smart cafes, hotels, race courses .. . 
opera, cathedrals and palaces. 

You goin the utmost luxury, aboard one of the famous 
Grace “Santa” ships—newest, largest and fastest to the 
South American West Coast. You pass through the 
Panama Canal, make fascinating stops at ports of high- 
spot interest, and visit gay Havana on the return trip. 
$295 covers First Class accommodations and all neces- 
sary shipboard expenses; shore expenses additional. No 
passports required. Sailings every Saturday from New 
York, Other Grace Line Cruises to Chile or completely 
*Round South America. Write for full details today to 


your travel agent or: 


only 










New York: 10 Hanover Square; 


Queen and Crescent Building, San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los 
Angeles: ae ae Street, 





Help Save the Trees 
(Continued from page 75) 


QUEEN AND CHARACTERS— 
| Children, children, we’ve been 
thinking, 
What a sad world this would be 
If there were no trees or flow- 
ers— 
That would be calamity! 
CHILDREN— 
Dainty Queen of all the Wood 
Nymphs, 
We will all agree with thee, 
This fair world would be most 
barren 
If there were no flower or tree. 
| QUEEN AND CHARACTERS— 
Will you take the trust we give 
you, 
Fight destruction of our trees? 
Well we know that we can 
| trust you; 


please. 
CHILDREN— 
We will do our best to save 
them; 
We'll be careful of each flame; 
We'll protect the growing flow- 
ers; 
We'll keep shelter for our 
game. 
QUEEN AND CHARACTERS— 
Will you plant some trees each 
season? 
Will you guard their tender 
lives? 
Will you aid in conservation, 
See that each grove lives and 
thrives? 
CHILDREN— 
We will plant and we will 
water; 





You can save them if you 
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| 


} 
| 


We will keep away the blight; | 


We will do all in our power 
| That our trees may grow 
aright. 
| ALL (fo audience)— 
Won't you help us in our mis- 
sion? 
Children cannot work alone 
On a conservation problem. 
Make that problem now your | 
own. 


“The Protector of the 
Daughters” 


(Continued from page 53) | 
‘a merry clip down the road. She 
could not stop him! 

| Then suddenly she saw a party of 





John Hancock ret 
She is going 
to stay young! 





S... works hard 
for that pay check which gives 
her her independence. And she 
enjoys it too, even though she 
knows there is a lot in life be- 
sides work. 


Some day she intends to lock 
up her desk and throw away 
the key and go about the busi- 
ness of staying young by do- 
ing all the joyous things she 
dreams about now. 


A John Hancock Annuity, 
an arrangement toward which 
she is now applying a percent- 
age of her earnings, will make 
it possible for her to do the 
wonderful things she plans. 


The day she retires, she will 
receive her first monthly check 
and every month thereafter, as 
long as she lives. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“You can have an income as long as you 
live.”* 


Mi ccictctatnsitieroisesinsiaihinitiatiaingsininnatis 











Over Sixty- Nine Years in Business ———— 














of the famous swimming pool. 


SHELTON 


at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 


The best physicians advise 
regular exercise. No hotel 
in New York offers so many 
advantages for healthful and 
pleasurable indoor sports. 
You can select a room at 
the Shelton for as little as 
$50 per month or $2.50 per 
day and have the same free 
recreational privileges as 
others occupying a mag- 
nificent suite. 


Club features (free to guests) are as follows: 
Swimming pool; completely i d jum ; 





ay 


v By , 
| os : : game rooms for bridge and backgammon ; roof gat- 
riders and a Carriage Coming toward | den and solarium. Restaurant and cafeteria service 


her. Instinctively she tried to guide | #t reasonable prices. 


Bob to the right of the road; and the 
horse obeyed. They passed the first 
‘of the riders and the carriage, and 
then one of the horsemen turned 
_and galloped beside her. He caught 
ithe rein and spoke gently to the 
horse. Bob stopped suddenly. 
_ “Almost a runaway!” the horse- 
| man said to Penelope. “You are 
going in the wrong direction!” 
“I know it!” she panted, “but I! 
am trying to find someone to help| 
(Continued on page 77) 















23,000 “crienrs. 


pens . 
Days, $235 to $690: 
portion. First class 
ore motor travel. New Tour 











is' bi ized Enter 
tainment.” Send for: booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
54 Bo LSTO Sr., Boston, Mass. 
WA Th ds have ded in obtaining 
sonar honest home work of many kinds thro 


Stamp brings details. 


thods. 
WORK ® ELLER CO., 296-M, B'way, New York 





100 Imitation Engra 
100 Visiting Cards 


i Announcemests 
Wedding Saoee 


Write for Samples 


| N. OTT. ENGRAVING CO,, 1044 Chestnat St, Philadelphia. 
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ODAY S HEALTH LESSON 


FRUITS HAVE 
VITAMINS 


awo MINERALS’ 








WE NEED FRUITS in our daily 
Lo chiefly because of their vita- 


ins and minerals—yaluable fac- 


\tors in protecting health and pro- 


oting growth. Bananas are not 
only a fresh fruit, but a nourishing 
food. They supply energy and 


\heat, giving the resistance that 


children need and so many lack. 

Bananas come to us sealed in a 
sanitary package. Yet not even a 
knife is necessary to peel them. A 
quick pull on the skin, and the 
tender pulp is ready to eat— 
without fuss or sticky fingers. 
fure must have devised this 
handy, inexpensive fruit espe- 
cially for the school lunch—it 
H such a favorite with children. 
\Teach your children to look for 

e brown freckles on the skin, 
ever-faithful signals of ripeness. 
Let blackboard pictures encour- 
age them to eat bananas for health. 





SCHOOLROOM HELP—FREE 


Supplementary material for many a fas- 
cinating lesson in health, in geography, in 
poster-making, is offered in our 24-page 
booklet, “About Bananas.” Well illus- 
trated and specially edited for schoolroom 
use. Coupon brings a free copy for each 
pupil in your room. 


——s 





— 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY N.1, 4-22 
tional Dept., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











Please send........... copies of “‘About Bananas.” 
ey pupils in my room. 
( This offer good only in the United States) 
Name... 
Address .. 
a State 
— 
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Ye ‘ 
a mile 
TO EVCROPE 


... including meals and 
berth — on famous liners 


| “The Protector of the | 
| Daughters” | 


(Continued from page 76) 


my father. I’m not going to Tren- 
ton!” 
“What has happened, Stanton? | 
Is anyone hurt?” another of the| 
riders asked her rescuer. All the} 
horsemen had gathered around her 
now, and the carriage had stopped. 
“No. This young lady is all right,” 
answered the young man called 
Stanton. “But she says that she is | 


What has happened to him, child?” 

“He fell from the barn loft, and 
jhure himself. Mother is away, and 
| the neighbors have gone to Trenton. 
I couldn’ t find anyone to help him.” 

“Go to the young lady’s assist- 
ance, Stanton,” said the man who 
had spoken before. “Drive her 
home, and see what has happened.” 

“I must speak to the General first, 
and tell him what has occurred,” 
said Mr. Stanton. 

The General? Penelope’s eyes 
grew large with surprise as she heard 
the words. What General? Then 
she realized. The little cavalcade 
was General Washington’s party! 





These were some of the young men 
who were accompanying him. 

She watched as Mr. Stanton ap-| 
proached the carriage. She saw Gen-| 
eral Washington’s stately figure, so 
|well known from pictures, as he| 
‘leaned forward, and nodded. Then 
her rescuer came back to her. He 
fastened his own horse to the back 
‘of the buggy, and jumped lightly 
'in beside her. 

“Which way now, young lady?” 
ihe asked. “Back, I suppose?” 

She nodded. Then—“Is_ that 
General Washington?” she asked in 
a whisper. 

“Of course it is!” 

“Then I have really seen him! | 
Father and I admire him so much! | 
'Father was in the battle of Trenton, | 
too. 

“He was? Then let us see if this 
|runaway can catch up to the Gen- 
‘eral, that you may see him more 
closely.” 

Bob, sobered by his adventure, 
was trotting more sedately now, 
but as Mr. Stanton urged him on, 
jhe bestirred himself, and soon they 
had caught up to the General’s car- 
riage. As they drew up parallel to 
it, Mr. Stanton spoke. 

“General Washington, this little 
girl says that her father was with 
you at Trenton. - Her name is 
Penelope Watson.” 

The General bowed and smiled— 
just as if she had been grown up, 
Penelope thought. 

“Then, if it is not too much out 
of our way, I must stop to see what 
has happened to him,” he said. 

“Oh, sir, it is not out of the way 
at all! It is on the road to Tren- 
ton,” Penelope answered. “He 

(Continued on page 78) 




















trying to get help for her father. || Zan 





UROPE — the great adventure, and now so easily 
attainable at the low Tourist Class rates. Such 
jolly good times all the way over and back—and in 
Europe, this year you can do so much for so little 
money. Your American dollar goes further than it 
has in years. Surely the year of years to see Europe 
economically! 


3100. 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on the Tourist Class 
liners de luxe, Pennland and Westernland. They are 
former Cabin liners and their entire former Cabin 
accommodations are devoted exclusively to Tourist. 
The only steamers of their kind in the world. 


Also delightful Tourist Class on such famous liners as 
Majestic, world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland and many others. 


Several sailings to choose from each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature describing our Tour- 
ist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
Main Office, No 1 Broadway, New York. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 





A Post Graduate Course in Inspiration - 


AWAHE 





UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII 


Summer Session 
Honolulu—June 29 to Aug. 9 


W.F.E.A. Conference 
(World Federation of 


Educational Associations) 
Honolulu—July 25 to July 3! 


MATSON LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


535 Fifth Avenue . . New York 
215 Market Street San Francisco 
140 South Dearborn St. Chicago 
730 South Broadway Los Angeles 
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With a course at Hawaii ““U” and the 
W. F. E. A. Conference, you can make your 
summer vacation in Hawaii as practical as you 
like. But, lift your anticipation beyond the 
classroom walls—to a curriculum that majors 
beauty and romance, relaxation and rare ad- 
venture...under a faculty that includes King 
Neptune; Pele, goddess of volcanoes; Hina, 
goddess of the tropical moon! During ‘‘recess”’ 
there will be motoring through quaint native 
villages .. . shopping in Oriental bazaars... 
exciting surfboard rides on the crest of Wai- 
kiki’s waves! Something: different for every 
hour of leisure! 


Begin and end this unmatched interlude 
on a Matson or Lassco ship. . . a swift, cool 
passage over the “enchanted southern routes” 
...in spacious, homelike staterooms, with ap- 
petizing meals, music and movies and danc- 
ing ... and service which is a liberal educa- 
tion in seafaring courtesy! 


How it can be done on an economy budget 
—and all the absorbing details will be told 
you by any travel agency, or our offices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON — for booklets giving full particulars of the Summer School 
and the W. F. E. A. Conference. Please check— 
[ | am interested in W. F. E. A. Conference. 

] | am interested in University of Hawaii Summer School. 


Name. 
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“The Protector of the Daughters” 
(Continued from page 77) 


would be so much honored to have 
you stop!” 

“Then let us hasten on, Stanton,” 
ordered General Washington. 

So once more the little procession 
moved forward. The road seemed 
short now to Penelope’s imagina- 
tion. Past the Lawrences’ farm; 
past the Maddox’ place; into their 
own white gate. There, in front of 
the house, was Uncle Henry’s car- 
riage, with Aunt Ellen and the chil- 
dren. 

To Penelope’s joy, they found not 
only Uncle Henry and his family, 
but Mother also. Father had been 
moved from the barn into the big 
living room. He was even able to 
smile when General Washington’s 
inquiries were brought to him. 

“Now I must be off,” said Mr. 
Stanton. “Why can’t the little girl 
go, too?” 

“Oh, I wish I could! But look at 
my dress!”’ cried Penelope. 

“That reminds me,” said Mother. 


“While I was at Grandmother’s, I| 





made you a new dress. Put it on, 
and you may go with Unc, 
Henry.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. Stanton, 
“That will give Bob a rest after hi 
morning’s exercise. I will ride op 
now. You need not hurry too great. 
ly,” he added, turning courteously 
to Uncle Henry. “The General yjj 
probably pause at Morrisville for 
short time, before he crosses the riy. 
er into Trenton. There he intend; 
to dismount from his coach, and ride 
on horseback into the city.” 

So it came about that that after. 
noon Penelope Watson was with the 
group of people who watched x 
Washington passed under the grex 
triumphal arch which the grateful 
citizens of Trenton had erected jn 
his honor. “The Defender of the 
Mothers will be the Protector of the 
Daughters,” was the motto on it. 
How her heart thrilled as sh 
watched the girls and the women 
who strewed flowers in his path, and 
sang the song written in his honor! 





Bunnies on Parade 
(Continued from page 30) 


counts 3 and. Face right—count 4.|—count 8. 


Face audience—count 


Face back of stage—count and.|and. Omitting the entrance step, re- 
Repeat the step in this direction| peat entire dance through fifth step. 


through counts 7 and. 


Face right | Then exit, using entrance step. 











LAND 


Rub Your Lantern—find yourself in Switzerland! 
























O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, valleys that 
sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, forging through glis- 
tening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. That is Switzerland, the magic. 
See—and feel—Switzerland and let the Swiss Railways System 
be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and comfortably these 
electrified lines will carry you to every point of interest in this 
land of All-interest. And the cost is surprisingly small. Our un- 
limited season ticket enables you to travel all over Switzer- 
land at your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 


Find out more about Switzerland and this special un- 
limited season ticket. A letter or postcard will bring 
you some amazing facts. Send for Booklet NI. Swiss 

Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Sample itinerary: Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Mon- 


treux and Villars on the Simplion line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, and Furka-Oberalp, via the Loetschberg 


to Interlaken in the Bernese Oberland, Jungfrav- 
joch, thence Lucerne—Gateway of the famous 
St. Gothard line—to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 
PARIS - Zhours VIENNA- 12hovurs 
LONDON - l4hours GENOA - 5}¢hours 
BERLIN -I7hours ROME - I3hours 


MUNICH ~ Shours NAPLES - 17 hours 
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BREATHE 
THE BALM OF 
BALSAMS 


and Learn Why Life is Good 







World-Famous Pikes Peak as Seen by 
the Indians From Historic Ute Pass on 
Their Old South Park Trail 


Thousands of Such Settings Enable You to Sun 
Yourself in Comfort at Any Time of the Year 


payee may be a small thing, 
but it’s a clue to why life is so — - 
happier in Colorado than it can be any- 
where else. The scent of evergreen for- 
ests, of endless acres of wild flowers, 
borne on air so clean and fresh that it 
itself seems fragrant, is one of the first 
things to impress the visitor. When you 
add the cool summers, balmy winters, 


to do and see, you can’t equal Colorado 
as the place for living and playing. Take 
our next vacation here—more fun and 
ess expense—and study the rare oppor- 
tunities for permanent living. The cou- 
pon below will bring surprising facts. 


Vacation advantages of cool 
Colorado summer schools attract 
nationally famous instructors. Ask 
for summer college information. 


THE 
KEY 3 
STATE 
or Tus 
NEW ‘ 
WEST > sd. 
Chief Ouray Highway is a Smooth, Safe 
Drive of Breath Taking Beauty 


The COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
228 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send FREE “ Colorful Colorado: Opportu- 
nity’s Playground,” illus. in natural colors. 









Name 
Address 
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incomparable scenery, unlimited things 






THE INSTRUCTOR 


Creative Listening 


to Music 
(Continued from page 40) 


| 


| what is the name for a picture in| 
music? 

Lulu—A tone picture. Mabel, 
how do you feel when the piece be- | 


| 


>| gins? 


Mabel—My feet want to go jig- 
gin’. (The class has a hearty laugh.) 
James, is this piece a common Negro | 
jig? 

James—No. Miss S. (the teach- 
er) said it was an artistic piece, be- 
| cause—Peter, you tell why. | 

Peter—A common jig is a folk 
dance. It is complete with only the 
tune and rhythm. “From the Cane- 
brake” has wonderful harmonies, | 
and it is the harmony that usually | 
makes a piece artistic. Are there any 
sad places in the music, Martha? 
Martha—Not exactly sad, but the 
middle part is not so much like 
| dancing music. It touches the heart. 
Audrey, you tell what you imagine 
when you hear the middle part. 

Audrey—I imagine it is an old 
colored mammy singing one of her 
songs of long ago. 

Bob—The time is up. (Audrey 
then receives permission to ask Bob 
a question. ) 

Audrey—Bob, can you whistle or 
sing the second tune in “From the 
_Canebrake’’? (Bob replies that he 

can whistle it, and proceeds to do 
so.) 

For the third teacher, Peter is se- 
\lected, who chooses the “Waltz,” 
from Slee ping Beauty. 

Peter—How do you explain the 
title of this waltz, Eleanor? 
| Eleanor—It is taken from a col- 
| lection of pieces that were written 
| about the fairy story, The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood. 

Peter—Marie, what is the name 
| for such a collection of pieces? 
Marie—I don’t know. | 
| Peter—How many others do not 
‘know? (AI! hands are raised.) The 
a oe | 

name is “suite.” (He spells the| 
word, then writes it on the black- | 
board, saying that he saw the word | 
when reading about music, and that | 
his father told him what it meant.) | 

Peter—Tom, how can you tell a 
waltz? | 

Tom—I can tell a waltz by its 
count of “one, two, three,” with a 
strong accent on the first count. 

Peter—Yes, but that is just part 
of it. Lorena, add something else, 
please. 

Lorena—It is graceful, and it 
makes a person want to move around 
in circles. It is not too fast, or too 
slow. 














that we have heard, how can you be 
sure of this one, Louise? 
Louise—By the words we made 


79 





Peter—From the different waltzes | 





up for the first tune. 
Peter—How many know these 
words? (All but two hands are| 
(Continued on page 80) 














66 
\ hat is it you see 


in the fire, Will, that takes your 


thoughts so far from me?” said Ann Hathaway (we 


will suppose) as she sat with her lover in the corner 
in the cottage at Stratford. And Shakespeare, with 
his heart full of love but his head full of imagery, 
found it easier to kiss his sweetheart than reply to 


her question. 


Will you not come to Stratford and let Shakespeare 
the lover make Shakespeare the poet more real ? 
Here at Stratford-on-Avon is the very cottage, here 
the very fireplace and here the very ingle-nook 


where they sat together. 


You'll understand Hamlet better and the Sonnets 
better if you go and sit where he sat and see about 
you what he saw. Come to Stratford-on-Avon. 


Travel from Euston Station, London. 


@ Stay at the Welcombe Hotel @ 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
—Passenger Traffic, (Dept.a.se) L M S Corporation, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from any LMS Ticket Agent 
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At incomparable Lake Louise. 


Glorious Days 


in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALL EXPENSES , 









es....Lake Louise 
Banff...in one 


epochal tour plan 


TOPPING at the samecastle-hotelsasroyalty. At Emerald Lake, beneath rugged Mt. Bur- 


Motoring along the same stupendous, top- mirrored in purest emerald. 


of-the-world sky-line. Dancing to the same en- 





chanting orchestras. Climbing, trail riding, ex- 
ploring, luxuriating at the same romantic Alpine 
chalets. 

All ona mere sixty dollars—with no dressier 
clothes than you own right now. If that isn’t some- 
thing to get excited about, we give up. 

And you can come any time, stay over any- 
where, stop off enroute to the coast—it’s all 
described and the daily doings pictured in a 


fascinating folder called “614 Glorious Days in 


You see wild moose, elk, bear cubs, along 

124 motor miles of sun-striped forest, wild 

Kicking Horse Canyon, Great Divide— 
2 National Parks. 


the Canadian Rockies.” No matter what you 
thought of doing, this summer—don’t, until 
you've seen that folder! Phone your nearest travel 
agent and ask for it right now, or write Canadian Pacific's nearest office. Reduced 
Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares on Canadian Pacific’s fast, de luxe trains. 
A Special Reduced Round Trip Rail Fare, good for 30 days. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


AND BREWSTER TRANSPORT CO. {Gray Lines} 


Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities, including— 


344 Madison Ave 406 Boylston St. 160 Pear! St. 1500 Locust St. 338 Sixth Ave. Mth & N. Y. Ave., N. W. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1010 Chester Ave Dixie Terminal Bidg Tl BE. Jackson Bivd. 412 Locust St. 1231 Washington Bivc 611 2nd Ave. So. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
723 Walnut St. 675 Market St. 1320 Fourth Ave. 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





Ask also about All-Expense Conducted Tours to the Coast. Going:.Grand 
Canyon and California or Yellowstone and Columbia Highway or Glacier 
National and Mt. Rainier—also Alaska. Returning: Banff and Lake Louise. 


























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Creative Listening | 


to Music 
(Continued from page 79) | 


raised, as the class answers this} 
question. ) | 
Peter—Let’s sing the beginning | 
of it. Maude, you may start it. 
(The class then sings, as follows.) 
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MAKE MONEY 


During SpareTime 
With Typewriter 
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gess, the chalet and cosy log cabins are tions followed, which showed that 


'as the teacher said, “At least we 
have a better understanding of the 
‘word than we had before; and we 








come and break the spell of sleep-ing 


Peter—John, tell two 
about the composer. 

John—Tschaikowsky is. one of 
the greatest composers of Russia. 
He also wrote Nutcracker Suite. 

At this point, Miss S. rose to re- 
mind the class that the word “suite” 
had been used in connection with 
this composition, though evidently 
the term had been forgotten. The 
class looked surprised. Explana- 


things 


ithe children had not understood the 
use of the word. The lesson closed 


shall be interested in hearing other 
numbers from the suite, Sleeping 
Beauty.’ 


Enough has been related above to! 


show the enthusiasm and musical 
growth of this fifth grade, under the 
sympathetic direction of the teach- 
er, but no written account can re- 
veal the genuine liking for music 





Mees Org Price 


UNDERWOOD 


Send no money — Sent on 10-day trial 


For a limited time only we are making a very sensational 
bargain offer on Famous Underwood No. 5. Just the type- 
writer for all generaluse. Think of it—Genuine Under. 
wood completely refinished like new for less than 4 the 
original manufacturer’s price and on easiest terms besides 
—as low as l0c a day (less than rent). Own a world- 
famous Underwood and Pay for it out of profits. 
EASY TERMS—only 10c a day and up 


Send for new book FREE. Tells 
FREE!! 


Complete (Home 
Study) Course in 
touch typewriting 
given FREE with 
each typewriter. 
Fully illustrated. 
Easily and quickly 
learned 





how to make big extra money and 
profits with your typewriter. Also 
offers special bargains on all 
standard makes at unheardof 
prices. Each machine shown in 
full colors and fully described 
Learn how easy to pay. Be your 
own salesman and save over $60 
by. dealing direct. E 
wate fully guaranteed 

day approval. Send coupon NOW- 
Nis offer may never be repeated. 


**Over 100,000 Satisfied Users’’ 
(eaten aes tate etin CE ental, apa 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. | 
231 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 











SPECIAL 
Dept. 465 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send FREE information—also 
bargain book on typewriters shown in full colors. No | 
| obligation to me. 


Name ? ‘ aed | 
Address 


Town 





Enqreved INVITATIONS 
ants ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISITING CARDS 





which has gripped the whole class. 
Miss S. teaches in a small suburb 
of St. Louis. She plays no instru- 


ment and has had no special training | 


in music, but through the weekly 
lessons with her class, she has be- 
come, along with her pupils, a true 
lover of music. She says, “I have 
discovered that music meets a need 
in my own make-up; also, that it 
brings more pleasure to my classes 
than any other subject studied.” It 
might be added that music inspires 
her fifth-graders to more effort as 


well, for in their weekly and month- | 


ly exhibits covering the different 
classroom subjects, none contains 
such variety, humor, or evidence of 
sincerity as the sketches occasioned 
by creative listening lessons. 
Epitor1aAL Note: Mrs. Fryberger, next 
month, will discuss a lesson on recognizing 


themes from symphonies, as given in a 
sixth grade. 





ae. in form, Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 


capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
samples. 


loan of Portfolio of 
USLER&CO., 3148 St. 
bias Washington, Dc.” 








_U. S. Government Jobs 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 appointments 
during next year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Frankiin Institute, 
Dept. P236, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers, and full particulars telling you how 
to get them. 


CACTI - CACTI - CACTI 


Cacti and the Cacti seeds should be used in every 
school room for study of plants of the Great Desert. 
5 Nice Specimens, blooming size, named, $2.00 post 
paid. 10 larger specimens named for $5.00 postpaid. 
Catalogue and package of 60 varieties of seed with 
cultural directions, 25c. 


DESERT PLANT CO., 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 


Cus Block FREE 


SB» Resulted Quite Biceh, 12 x 12 inches, 
free to every woman send- 
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clear illustrations, easy 
U.S. silver or 


Dexter Yarns, Dept. 3847-A Elgin, lil. 
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, ON THE \em 
ieee meus 
COAST 


A New Kind 


of Vacation 
This Summer 


See interesting, romantic Florida 
this summer. Come for a won- 
derful vacation on the cool Gulf 
Coast at St. Petersburg. 





The delightful summer weather 
will surprise you. Average tem- 
perature 83 degrees . . . highest 
temperature ever recorded 96 de- 
grees. Cool refreshing breezes al- 
ways blowing from Gulf and 
Bay. Glorious, moonlit nights; 
happy sunny days. 


Take your choice of every kind 
of sport. Golf on five courses in 
the city limits. Swimming and 
sun-bathing at six beautiful 
beaches. Fishing, boating, motor- 
ing, tennis and all tourist games. 


Accommodations to suit every 
taste, and attractive summer 
rates. The trip to St. Petersburg 
is easy and inexpensive. Plan 






now to come. Send for free book- 
let. 
Pie AMERICA'S 


FLORIDA Gian 


7 “THE SUNSHINE CiTy WEED 


B. D. Deaderick, Sec’y., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 





Please send your free illustrated booklet. 


Nome 


Address 


Crossing the Ocean 
(Continued from page 20) 
This board is connected with the 


engine room, so that the Captain 
can send messages to the men tend- 


|| ing the engines. 


When Jimmie and Charlie went 


® |! back to their deck chairs, Mother 
i, | | said that it was time to get ready for 


dinner. As soon as they were all 
room. They were seated at the ta- 
ble which had been assigned to 


them, and given a menu. 


floor?”’ asked Jimmie. 
“Yes,” said Father, “they are fas- 

tened here just as the furniture is in 

the stateroom.” 
“And Jimmie, look, 


wonder why.” 

“I know,’ said Jimmie. 
were a storm and the boat rocked 
back and forth, this rim would keep 
the dishes from sliding off.” 

After dinner Mother said that she 
would like to go to the library. 
Here they read until bedtime. 

The next morning Jimmie and 





playroom. 
gymnasium in their school at home. | 
They found other children there to’ 





Charlie went into the children’s 
It was almost like the 


play with. They played tag, push 
ball, and ring toss. 

In the afternoon Father and the 
boys were taken on a tour of inspec- 
tion. The petty officer who served 
as their guide took them to see 
the radio office, where messages could 
be sent to New York or London, or 
to other ships on the ocean. 

As they climbed down the stairs, 


'the officer told them that the first 


two decks were for the first-class 
passengers. 


third-class decks?” asked Father. 
“You see, boys, there are three class- 
es of transportation. Second-class is 
less expensive than first class, and 
third-class is still less expensive.” 

As they walked on the various 
decks, the officer told them inter- 
esting things about the boat. 

Jimmie wanted to know how 
much coal was needed to run the 
boat. The officer said that oil was 
burned in their furnaces. 

“Some of the ships still use coal,” 
he explained, “but the newer and 
larger ships use oil for fuel because 
it is much cleaner.” 

Every day the boys had a great 
deal of fun and learned something 
about the boat. Before long land 
was sighted, and they knew that 
their ride on the steamship was 
nearly over. When everyone left 
the boat, there was as much excite- 
ment as there had been six days be- 
fore when they went on board. The 
boys were sorry to land, but they 
still had the trip home to make, 
and that would be as exciting as 





_|the trip to London. 


dressed, they went to the dining M4 


“Father, did you know that the 
tables and chairs are fastened to the) @ 


” said Charlie, | 
“there is a rim around the table. I 


“Tf there’ 


“Will you show us the second- and| 
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CAKE MORAING + wal 


NS RouteYourseif 
. Via Spokane 


THE STOPPOVER YOULL ENJOY 


Now, for the first time, it costs no more to take the North- 
ern Route to points on the Pacific Coast. 





So come this year! See this Land of National Parks! Arrange 
your itinerary to include a stop-over in Spokane, Center of 
the Glorious Intermountain Playground. 


From Spokane, midway between the giant Rockies and the 
picturesque Cascades, five transcontinental railroads and 
countless motor roads lead to America’s famous National 
Parks —Yellowstone, Glacier, Banff and Lake Louise, and 
Rainier to the West. Follow rail or trail past fascinating, 
mysterious chasms, their walls falling a sheer thousand feet; 
past majestic sky-piercing mountains; past roaring cascades 
and placid, silvery lakes; past geological marvels that paint 
| the history of the ages. 


But most of all, see Spokane! Visit this modern metropolis, | 
built amid world-famed geological formations, in a lumbering 
and mining region made famous in history. 





Spokane, a city of cool waters, healthful climate, and refresh- 
ing mid-summer evenings — made more delightful by the fra- 
grance of virgin pine and fir forests. 


Spokane, a city of friendly, hospitable people who extend a 
warm welcome to you. 


SPOKANE —Home of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project, is the natural 
distributing point for the Inland Empire, a vast territory producing over Four 
Hundred Million Dollars in new wealth annually from its Timber, Hydro-elec- 
tric, Agricultural and Mineral Resources. 


SPECIAL LOW ROUND TRIP RATES—( One way plus 10% ) to points 
in the Pacific Northwest from as far East as the Atlantic Coast are in effect 
this year for the first time. 


SPOKANE 


IN THE LAND OF 
NATIONAL PARKS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
Please send your FREE Scenic Booklet to 





FREE 
| SCENIC 
BOOKLET 


REQUEST 


Name 





Street___ 





City State. __.ANI 
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Open Adventures 
Book this 





CHILAGH 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


Paci FIC 


Low-cost 
All-expense 
Plan Tours 


Good times, jolly com- 
panions, expert couriers. 
Just like a big house 
party. Indian Ceremo- 
nials, Yellowstone, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, 
Columbia River Gorge, 
Puget Sound cruise, Lake 
Louise, Banff, Alaska. 


he 


MIUILWAUKEE ROAD 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea 


WONDERLAND 
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Vacations 


Live your own adventure story. Scale moun- 
tains, explore glaciers, shoot rapids, film 
wild animals, canter sky-line trails, camp 
out. Or motor, step to music at highland 
chalets, dip in the Pacific Ocean. 


Visit Yellowstone Park (thru historic new 
Gallatin Gateway) ; colorful dude ranches; 
Spokane’s lakelands; Seattle, Tacoma, ad- 
venture ports; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Olympic Peninsula; Portland; Columbia 
River Gorge; cruise Puget Sound to quaint 
Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. 


Round trip fares—lowest ever. Include 
California, Colorado—no extra cost. 


Ride the de tuxe OLYMPIAN 
Electrified, Scenicaltly Supreme 


Sootless, cinderless, roller-bearing riding 
ease. Over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, 
Cascades by day. Open observation cars. 
Famous meals by the famous restaurateur 
—George Rector. 


Go independently, or join anall-expensetour. 
Let us give you full particulars—write 


GEO. B. HAYNES, P ger Traffic M 
896 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
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BROADER Horizons 
(Continued from page 62) 


covered Mt. Hood. The peak was 
thrown into relief for only an in- 


stant, before evening mists shut it 
'from view, but the glimpse was 
| proof that I was nearing Portland. 


| 
| 
| 





| 


Portland is indeed a city of roses 
and comfortable homes, set amidst 
scenery of rivers, mountains, water- 
falls, and hills.. Beyond Portland, 
our route took us along the beauti- 
ful Columbia River for miles, wind- 


|| ing through vast forests, farms, and 


towns. Soon the shore of Puget 
Sound came into view and we fol- 
lowed it until Seattle was reached. 


Rainier National Park, about 
eighty-five miles from Seattle, con- 
tains glorious Mt. Rainier. It is the 
most satisfactory mountain—just 


as I had believed a mountain would 


My three weeks in Seattle and its | 
vicinity were filled to the brim with | 


memorable experiences. 


look. Tall, majestic, snow crowned, 
it rises from a plain to a great 
height. I camped at the newest 
camp, “Sunrise,” just two weeks 
after it was opened to the public, 

The lower slopes of the mountain 
are covered with virgin forests of 
Douglas fir which are often six to 
eight feet in diameter. Above the 
timber line are meadows that con- 
tain many flowers—lupine, monkey 
whiskers, mountain dandelion, and 


The city | others. Mt. Rainier’s peak is a rosy 


itself is interesting, with its splendid | glow at sunrise, a sparkle of bright 


harbor and locks. Part of the United 


States fleet was there, and I was) 


overjoyed at the opportunity of 
seeing a warship at close range. I 
visited the Quilliup Indian reserva- 
tion at La Push, dug clams along 
Puget Sound, played golf on a course 
whose background was pointed fir 
trees, camped on beautiful Crescent 
Lake, rede through the Olympic 
Mountains and national forest re- 
serve, and ferried across the San 
Juan de Fuca Straits to Vancouver 
Island when the sea was so rough 
that waves dashed over the deck. 





glints in the sunlight, fading away 
as the light fades. Sometimes it is 
obscured by clouds, sometimes the 
summit seems to float upon the 
clouds below, and sometimes it 
shines out in all its splendor. 

I returned by way of Yellowstone 
Park, entering at the Gallatin Gate- 
way. Yellowstone is a combination 
of all the scenery of the West at its 
best, with extra attractions added 
for good measure. Here are rivers, 
waterfalls, lakes, forests, cascades, 
mountains, birds, flowers, wild ani- 

(Continued on page 83) 














A delightful 


| 
| 


economical 


vacation for teachers 


This year spend your vacation where you won’t 
| have to spend all your money. Load your bags 
| aboard a Great Lakes Transit liner and your load 
of vacation worries is over. From then on, the 
palatial ship becomes your floating home for many 
days of delightful sailing through regions rich in 


| beauty . . . steeped in historical lore. 


| You'll spend joyful, restful hours on deck. You'll 
eat meals that make you sigh with satisfaction. 
You'll meet new friends and see new iands of en- 
chantment. You’ll come home relaxed, refreshed, 
ready for the fall term rejoicing that your Great 


For full information apply any Tourist or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon P.T.M. 
| 120 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Lakes trip was the prime vacation of them all. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


FREQUENT SAILINGS FROM 


Buffalo Cleveland 


Houghton 


Detroit 
Duluth Chicago 


Mackinac Island 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Milwaukee 5 
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Mt, Shukean (alt. 9038 st.) in Mt. Baker National Forest. 


An EXTRA trip! 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


COME TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
via the 


Evergreen Playground 
PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 


AST SUMMER it cost more... this sum- 

mer NO EXTRA FARE! What an op- 
portunity! You can visit Puget Sound, Brit- 
ish Columbia and the whole Pacific Coast at 
no extra railroad fare. 

Buy one ticket—pay one fare, and SEE IT 
ALL! Sights you’ve read about for years. 
Scenic marvels that rival Switzerland—Nor- 
way! See them this summer in the glorious 
Evergreen Playground. 

Visit this land on the North Pacific Ocean, 
explored by Lewis and Clark and Captain 
Vancouver. Nearly every city in the Ever- 
green Playground is a port of call for ocean 
commerce. See huge Oriental cargoes of 
silks, teas, spices—oddly wrapped for ship- 
ment in the Oriental fashion. 

Cross the International Border (no red 
tape). See Vancouver, Canada’s greatest sea- 
port, named after the brave navigator. The 
city, busy and metropolitan, is surrounded by 
a world-famous wonderland... The Chalet at 
Grouse Mountain (3,800 feet above the sea), 
Stanley Park, Harrison Hot Springs are only 
a few of the many things to see and do 
Canadian. 

And Victoria, just across the historic Straits of 
Juan de Fuca . . . where the Parliament Build- 
ings of British Columbia are located . . . is in- 
deed like a bit of Old England . . . hospitable, 
digni + « . &@mazing you with attractions such 
as Malahat Drive, Mr. Butchart’s Sunken Gardens, 
Qualicum Beach . . . an endless variety of scenic 
wouders, 

See Mount Baker, an easy two-hour drive from 
Bellingham. Swim in the ocean surf or hike for a 


day in the mountain solitudes of renowned 
Olympic Peninsula. Seattle, a sea-port of half a 
million, is the hub of a scenic wonderland 


the heart of the Evergreen Playground. 

Rainier National Park is only a few miles from 
Tacoma. Sce The Mountain, towering miles high 
in the midst of virgin timber. Longview, on the 
banks of the vast Columbia River, boasts gigantic 
pulp and paper mills—the world’s largest lumber 
mi Motor from Longview to Mount St. Helens 
and Spirit Lake. 

You'll be fanned by cool sea-breezes and warmed 
by summer sun in this grand international vacation- 
land. You’ll bask on the decks of palatial steamers 
cruising among islands, inlets and harbors. You'll 
thrill at the hundreds of beaches . . . their warm 


1) by ceaseless breakers, or you'll ski, 
toboggan, snowball in mid-summer on the slopes of 
lofty mountain peaks. What a vacation! Who can 


to miss it—especially this summer when it 
costs no more? 

Ask the ticket agent of any railroad, American 
or Canadian, TO ROUTE YOU GOING OR 
RETURNING VIA THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. It’s the cooler, more scenic route and you 
pay no extra fare. Travel this way to the Olym- 
pie Games, to Rotary International Convention or 
to any of the 100 national conventions to be held 
on the Pacific Coast this summer. Mail the coupon 
today for full particulars and free travel booklet! 


PUGET SOUNDERS< 
BRITI 


COLUMBIANS 


Associated 


LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


MAIL THE COUPON! 






Pucer Sounpers & British Coumstans, Associated 
334 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet, 
Nang. 
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mals, and rock formations, together 
with hot springs, mud springs, gey- 
sers, and even a mountain made of 
glass! 

Already I have felt my horizon to 
be broadened by my trip. Things 
that I have seen take on a greater 
significance whenever I hear them 
spoken of or read about them. No 
longer are they hazy unrealities, but 
living, glowing experiences that I 
can draw upon at will. 


Foot Comfort 


Shoes perform their function best 
when one is unconscious of them. 
Shoe unconsciousness can only come 
by wearing perfectly fitting shoes, 
made of material best suited to the 
needs of the wearer. 

The true test of any shoe is its 
comfort and wearing qualities. 

Nearly all the ills that the foot is 
heir to (corns, bunions, fallen 
arches) can be traced to imperfectly 
fitting shoes. There was some ex- 
cuse for these foot ailments in for- 
mer years when shoes were made to 
order, or ordered by size number 
without the special care in fitting 
in which dealers in good shoes now 
pride themselves. 

In this scientific age shoes may be 
easily adapted to the feet that are 
going to wear them and when your 
dealer has determined the size, 
width, etc., needed to secure per- 
fect comfort, all further care of 
even “trying on” will be eliminated. 

Teachers, of all people, should ex- 
ercise great care in purchasing their 
shoes. Any teacher who has had 
the experience of standing for hours 
in shoes that were uncomfortable 
can testify to this. 

To do one’s best work, a teacher 
should feel fit in every sense. Foot 
comfort is an important factor in 
maintaining the full degree of 
fitness. 

Shoes should not be large to be 
comfortable. A perfect fit, at all 
times, is the thing to be desired. To 
secure this, decide on some one make 
of shoes that appeals to you and 
your purse. 

Ask the dealer to exercise the 
same care in fitting as though you 
were to wear this one pair of shoes 
all your life. And then proceed to 
do this, in effect, by wearing this 
same make and the size suited to 
you throughout the balance of your 
life. 

The writer established this policy 
over twenty years ago and has worn 
the same make and size ever since; 
would not hesitate to order a new 
pair by telephone and could start on 
a trip around the world, taking no 
other shoes, with perfect confidence 
of having the same foot comfort 
the first day out as on the last day of 
the return voyage. 

Just a little care in getting started 
right, selecting a shoe made by a 
company specializing in ladies’ shoes, 
and your shoe troubles will be over. 








QUEEN ELIZABETH « 


owned three thousand gowns, but she had 
nothing in footwear comfort and style like 


ENNA JETTICK 





» ELIZABETH, | 

| daughter of Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn, was 

Jor forty-five years 
Queen of England and 

Ireland. A wise mon- 

|arch, she was a vain 
woman when it came 

to clothes and tnordi-| 

nately fond of showy, | 
costly gowns, Although 

| Queen of England, 
she could not get the 

| stylish foot comfort that | 
| women today enjoy in | 
| Enna Jettick Shoes | 
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Look for the nearest Enna Jettick dealer in the Classified Section of 
your local Telephone Directory under “Shoes.” 


ENNA JeTTICK, AUBURN, N. Y. 


With no obligation to me, please send more information about your 
shoes, also name and address of nearest dealer. 


33 





SHOES 


They are made in a range of 177 
sizes and widths 


AAAAA to EEE 
sizes 1 to 12 


enabling Enna Jettick dealers to fit 
any normal foot perfectly and stylishly 
at the featured economy prices of .. . 


$5.00 AND $6.00 


Enna Jettick Shoes for Women are 
made in all the newest lasts... styled 
to the minute, with a craftsmanship 
usually found only in shoes far higher 
in price. Your Enna Jettick dealer has 
the new spring line in stock. He in- 
vites you to inspect it and learn for 
yourself how Enna Jettick Shoes will 
make your feet look their best and feel 
their best at all times. 
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eware the common 
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‘classroom cold” 


... take this simple precaution! 


NUFFLES and sneezes ... soggy 

handkerchiefs... hacking coughs. 
Half the class home with colds anda 
lot more who ought to be—teacher 
included! 


An unpleasant picture yet how 
true, as you know to your cost. 
Health statistics show that teachers 
are particularly susceptible to colds, 
bronchitis and influenza. No 
wonder! 


These ailments are included in the 
list of 27 germ diseases which the 
Life Extension Institute says hands 
may spread. Think how many objects 
you and your pupils must touch and 
handle in common —books, papers, 
blackboard erasers, chalk. How easy 
for germs to pass from one hand to 
another — for one person’s cold to 
infect the whole classroom! 


Get germs off hands 


For health’s sake— your own, your 
pupils’— stress the importance of 
frequent hand-washing, especially be- 
fore eating. As an extra safeguard, 
urge them always to use Lifebuoy. 


Do your best to see that it is sup- 
plied in the school washrooms. For 
Lifebuoy’s creamy, abundant, pene- 
trating lather removes germs as well 
as dirt—helps protect against the 
spread of sickness. 

Try this simple plan that thou- 
sands of teachers have used with 
such marked success—a Clean Hands 
Contest. Divide the class into two 
groups with a “captain” for each. 
Have daily “Morning Inspection”. 
Enter results on a Clean Hands 
Honor Roll on the blackboard. The 
keenest rivalry will develop to see 
which side has the better score. 
Hands will be noticeably cleaner — 
home work neater—health berter! 


A perfect complexion soap 


Use Lifebuoy to safeguard your health 
—to keep your complexion fresh 
and radiant—to protect against em- 
barrassing body odor. Its pleasant, 
extra-clean scent—that vanishes as 
you rinse—tells you of the extra 
benefits that Lifebuoy brings. 

AA product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs—Protects Health 
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THROUGH THE ROCKIES 
(Continued from page 65) 


grandeur about us. Where else can| 
| be found such bleak and stony sum- 
mits, such crowding peak on peak, 
such snow crowns? 

At Golden we left our train, for | 
the drive through Kicking Horse 
Canyon to Emerald Lake, high up 
on the mountain side. The road 
curved continually, and as we 
glanced down into the chasm at our 
right we could not help an occa-| 
sional shiver. At Natural Bridge 
we actually shuddered at the vio- 
lence of the glacial waters, and won-| 
dered that even the great boulders 
in the stream could withstand such 
| force and turbulence. Down Snow-| 
peak Avenue, closed in at each end 
by a glistening peak sharply out- | 


| lined against the blue of the sky, we; 


| round another bend or two, over a 


, we exclaimed, and when we were 
| given a tiny chalet close beside the 








| days allotted to this spot, and then 
_on we sped by motor to Lake Louise. 
| Our road beside the Kicking 


drove between the tall dark pines, 


| bridge, and Emerald Lake Chalet 
was reached. “Switzerland again!” 


lake for our very own, our happi- 
ness was complete. Swiftly flew the 


| Horse and Yoho rivers, up the Yoho 


|of the patterns in each 
| book are of Mother Goose 





Valley, climbed by what seemed a 
precarious switchback, to Takakkaw | 
Falls. Twelve hundred feet of shim-| 
mering mist fell from mountain top| il 
to valley floor, not white as snow, | 
but the soft cream of glacial water 
falling from a height. 

Then Lake Louise at last, the 
crowning point of our journey. 
Picture it if you can. A mile-wide 
lake, at times jade green or emerald 
and at other times the deepest sap-| 
phire blue, encircled by towering,| 
craggy peaks, and at the farther 
end a glimmering wall of snow— 
the rocky side of a great mountain 
covered by enormous glaciers. The| 
poppies of which we had heard were 
there—golden, orange, and white— 
nodding by the lakeside or peeping 
from wooded glen. The days spent 
amid these scenes were a very idyl| 
of beauty and peace. 

But Banff still beckoned, and on- 
ward we went to beauties as yet 
unseen. Again we traversed the 
mountain roads, this time through 
the wider valley of the Bow, turn- 
ing before evening into the little 
town which claims no lake but a 
beautiful winding river; mountains 
—Cascade, Sulphur, Rundle, and a 
host of others. Banff provided boat-. 
ing on the river and swimming in 
the warm sulphur pools; trails for 
the energetic and drives for the in- 
dolent, something to do for every 
one and for every day. 

To our great joy, the annual 
Highland Gathering of Canada was 
being held at Banff. We reveled in| 
the colorful days of sport and danc- 











(Continued on page 85) 
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The Owen 
Poster Pattern 
Books 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
tne children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy aw 
covers. Price 60 


cent ete 
| postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.59, 


Instructor Poster Patterns pooks 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making j 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 


SSS 
CREATIVE | 
POSTERS 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAW® 








characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Either book NE 
with The INSTRUCTOR, | ~ 
1 year, $2.50. 


Story-Book Poster Pethieal 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. $2.50. 


Health Poster 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for , 
making 30 posters of vary- 
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Patterns | ] 


HEALTH 
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— sizes up p and x 15 S A . ETY 
safety rule Full dice | POSTER 
tions are included. Sub- | PATTERNS 


jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 


OY GESS BRUCE CUEAVELAND | 


etc. Heavy caoee — 
Price 60 cents, paid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR. 


1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 





tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
2.50. 








Instructor Jointed Toys Pooh 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus pose 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in eo A paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cen Either 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ADVENTURE 
CRUISES IN 


ENGLAND 
$51 


6 DAYS—ALL INCLUSIVE. 


Some Monday morning this summer take a 
“Land Cruise” from Paddington Station, 
London for palm-shaded Torquay, theriviera 
of England; down a Roman road through 
Paignton associated with Miles Coverdale, 
the translator of the Bible; wind your way 
past flower-laden Totnes; Buckfast Abbey 
now being rebuilt by Benedictine monks; 
Dartmoor, one of the “‘National Parks” of 
England; then to Tavistock, cradle of Sir 
Francis Drake, the sea king. 

From Launceston cross the color-splashed 
Bodmin Moor to Newquay; from Penzance, 
the Holy Headland, and Lands End follow 
this historic coast to sleepy old ports still 
dreaming of brave days of other centuries. 

From Porthleven goto Helston (where they 
dance the Furry Dance in May), Falmouth, 
Truro, to Mullion Cove and its countless 
smugglers’ caves where “‘bootlegging” was 
born and developed to a fine art; to St. 
Austell, St. Ives, the artists’ colony, Lost- 
withiel, Plymouth, Ivybridge, Totnes, Tor- 
quay, and back to London. 

First class throughout, hotels, motor 
coaches, meals. Six days, all expense, gratui- 
ties and fees included, $51.00. 


Write for information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RATLWAY 


OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 
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THROUGH THE ROCKIES 
(Continued from page 84) 


ing and piping, with everywhere 
the picturesque Highland costume. 
Here our trip reached its culmina- 
tion, and, alas, its end was near. 
Only three days and three nights of 
travel remained before we were safe- 
ly back in our own City of Brother- 
ly Love. Filled with memories of 
the glories left behind, we could still 
greet enthusiastically the familiar 
green hills of western Pennsylvania 
and Maryland as we sped eastward. 

Now are we but well started up- 
on the third stage of our journey, 
that through the land of memory. 
Who says that this is not the best 
stage of all? It will be the longest, 
at any rate, stretching out before us 
in a long, long vista of delight. 


GLIMPSES OF GERMANY 
By Elizabeth Sherinyan 
Teacher of Manual Training, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades, Worcester, Mass. 


(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


AILING from New York at 

midnight June 19, we docked 
at Bremen on the 26th. Three of us 
strolled about the city awhile until 
train time. On arrival at Hildesheim, 
the discovery of a charming place to 
eat put us in a mood to enjoy this 
fairy-tale town. 

Many houses had decorated fronts, 
either painted or carved. Some pic- 
tured the Bible story of the creation 
of man, in deep blues, greens, and 
reds, while others showed fairy-tale 
scenes in delicate coloring. The 
houses were quaint in architecture, 
each story jutting out beyond the 
one below it and the roofs being so 
steep pitched that we had to bend 
our heads back to see the peak. 

Kassel is beautiful in itself, but I 
was most attracted to Wilhelms- 
hoehe Palace, west of the city, with 
its magnificent grounds. Here were 
fountains, cascades, streams in the 
midst of a large parklike estate. At 
Frankfort I took a bus trip to see the 
city, leaving on an afternoon train 
for Heidelberg, which I found de- 
lightfully cool. Here I spent four 
days visiting the old and new uni- 
versity buildings, attending lectures, 
ascending a mountain, and seeing a 
play at the theater. 

Freiburg is in the heart of the 
Black Forest region. Water that 
comes from the mountains runs 
alongside the curbings throughout 
the city. The hotel porter suggested 
a trip to a near-by resort. In going 
there I had my first experience of 
gliding through the air in a basket- 
like car suspended by cables. Riding 
high above the tree tops, I had a 
magnificent view of the city and of 
winding streams that looked like so 
many streets. Next day, the Fourth 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Cultural 
TRAVEL 


IN 
EUROPE 


A delightful summer of travel through the Old World—combined 
with certain educational goals—here is reason enough to lure us 
down to the sea in ships! To fully realize the many educational and 
cultural benefits of travel is the high purpose behind the group of 
Educational Tours offered by the Intercollegiate Travel Extension 
Service of the American Express Company. 


Points that will appeal to intelligent travelers: 


a cultural subject for each tour: art—music—psychology— 
social welfare, and many others 

interesting itineraries worked out with special reference to 
the subjects emphasized on each tour 

educational directors who are authorities in their fields as 
well as experienced travelers 

an opportunity to gain academic credits on most of the tours 


Though specially planned to fit the needs of educators, alumni, and advanced 
students, the appeal of these tours is not limited. All are welcome who are 
sincerely interested in the purpose and ideals of this enjoyable, valuable form 
of travel. 


CHOOSE: 


MUSIC LOVERS TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. E. V. Moore, 
University of Michigan ... Sailing on the “OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: 
England, Holland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, returning on the 
“HOMERIC” Aug. 24... price $798. 

EDUCATION STUDY TOUR .. . Educational Director, Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University .. . Sailing on the “GEN- 
ERAL VON STEUBEN” June 30, visiting: France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, returning on the “EUROPA” Sept. 7... 
rate $760. 


SOCIAL WELFARE TOUR .. . Educational Director, Dr. ‘Thomas 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, assisted by Mr. John W. 
Taylor of Raleigh Public Schools . . . Sailing on the “GENERAL VON STEU- 
BEN” June 30, visiting: France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, returning on the “EUROPA” Sept. 7 . rate $760. 

AGRICULTURAL TOUR .. . Educational Director, Dr. C. E. Ladd, 
Associate Dean of Agriculture, Cornell University ... Sailing on the 
“OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, returning on the “PENNLAND” Sept. 4... price $800. 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. N. 
C. Miller, Rutgers University . . . Sailing on the “WESTERNLAND” July 1, 
visiting: Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, returning on the 
“LAPLAND” Aug. 29. There is an extension tour to England, of 7 days. 
Those taking it will return on the “BALTIC” on Sept. 5. Cost is $681 for the 
main tour, and $88 for the English Extension. 


ARCHITECTURAL TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. W. M. 
Campbell, University of Pennsylvania | . . « Sailing on the “CONTE GRANDE” 
June 28, visiting: Gibraltar, Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, re- 
turning on the “STATENDAM” Sept. 3. Price is $882, 


ART TOUR .. . Educational Director, Prof. Charles Richards, Oberlin 
College . Sailing on the “OLYMPIC” July 1, visiting: England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, returning on the same steamer 
Aug. 30... rate is $775. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESIDENTIAL STUDY TOUR. Educational 
Director, Prof. Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky . " Sailing on the 
“WESTERNLAND” July 1, visiting Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France; the group will reside in Vienna for one month and attend the Univer- 
sity there. (Lectures in English.) Return on the “MAJESTIC” Sept. 6... 
cost $645. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TOUR (To New Mexico) .. . Educational Di- 
rector, Prof. Paul H. Nesbitt, Curator, Logan Museum Beloit College. The 
tour will leave Kansas City on Aug. 1, visiting the Southwest, where archeolo- 
gists have found the earliest evidence of man in America, and return to 
Kansas City Aug. 22. The cost ranges between $440 from Kansas City to 
$502 from New York. 


BOCELETS HAVE BEEN PREPARED ON pen EDUCATIONAL TOUR, 

ALSO A SUMMARY OF ALL THE TOUR OUT ih AN. 
NOUNCEMENT, CHECK a. TOUR WHICH INTERESTS YOU, WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE, AND MAIL. LITERATURE WILL 
BE SENT YOU PROMPTLY! EARLY BOOKINGS ARE IMPORTANT! 


Oe ee ee ee Fe 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL EXTENSION SERVICE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 Broadway, New York 
(or the American Express office nearest to you) 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
FT eee 
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Voyage abroad on beautiful Lake Erie this summer! 





se All the rare delights of an expensive cruise . . . for 
“ a tiny fraction of the cost! This attractively illus- 
tf XA w IA A trated, free folder tells you all about it. 


When traveling east or west between Cleveland and 
Buffalo ... to or from Niagara Falls and Canada 
. «+ use a C. & B. Line Steamer. Each one is a mar- 
vel of luxurious comfort ..-... with commodious 
staterooms, delicious food, courteous service. 


You'll thrill to the spell of glamorous, historic Lake 
Erie ... moonlit nights inspiring scenery! 
Don’t miss these unsurpassed travel values! Send 
for a free copy of this new folder, just off -the press. 
Plan your trip NOW. 





C. & B. Line Steamers sail nightly, each way, between 
Cleveland and Buffalo at 9:00 P.M., May 15th to 
November Ist. Special schedules between Cleveland 
and Port Stanley, Canada, each Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, July Ist to September 5th. Low auto 
rates on both divisions. 


New folder includes free auto map and informa- 
tion on our delightful 1932 All-Expense Tours. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
East 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your new Folder No. 11 and full 


details of the popular All-Expense Tours. 


Name 


Large, Comfortable Staterooms os 
Address 





rattitt aes | 


In the WHITE MOUNTAINS 4% |B 


Your kind of recreation and 
re-creation is here. New Eng- 
land has for your enjoyment : 
a fascinating variety of scen- 

ery, a delightful climate, and accommodations to suit your tastes _and 
purse. 


‘Whether you seek quiet, comfort and rest at some picturesque New 
England village or seaport town—or the excitement of social activ- 
ities at some fashionable resort, you will find them here in New 


England. 


A request to W. O. Wright, P. T. M. 
Desk 31, North Station, Boston, Mass., 
will bring you illustrated literature 
of this great vacationland. 
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GLIMPSES OF GERMANY 
(Continued from page 85) 


of July, I made a brief visit to the 
famous cathedral and saw the color- 
ful scene which surrounded it. It 
was market day. Such cleanliness I 
|have never met with anywhere! 

| Stopping over at Munich on my 
'way to Oberammergau, I went to 
the art museums to see the paintings 
which help to make the city famous. 
In the year of the Passion Play a 
| direct train runs from Munich to 
Oberammergau, but it was only 
after various changes that I finally 
reached that remarkable little Ba- 
| varian village. I had not intended 


April 1932 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 


FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 





to stay long, but drenching rains 
kept me indoors and I took the op- 
portunity of doing some work in 
Alois Lang’s studio. I stayed at the 
'Lang home, as I had the preceding | 
summer, and greatly enjoyed being 
there with the family. In the Pas- 
sion Play of 1930 Mr. Lang played 
the part of the Christus. I ended by 
remaining twelve days, and it was 
with a great deal of regret that 
finally I left behind the charming 
‘environment of Oberammergau. I'd 
|never get down to Athens to see the| 
| Acropolis by moonlight if I didn’t! 
start! 


A VACATION IN FLORIDA 


By Jeanette Collier 
Teacher, Kirklin, Indiana, Schools 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


N MY way from Indiana to 

Florida, the city of New Or- 
leans held me enthralled for two full 
days. I wandered at will through 
the streets, seeing everything that 
anyone suggested was interesting. 
I spent hours in the French district. 
I took pictures everywhere I could 
'—of Jackson Square, the old Slave 
Market, the docks of the Mississippi, 
the great parks, the cemeteries built 
above the ground, and, outside the 
city, of Lake Pontchartrain. I 
shopped along both sides of Canal 
Street, and visited the broadcasting 
station on the tenth floor of the 
hotel where I stayed. 

The water trip from New Orleans 
to Tampa—down the Mississippi 
and across the Gulf of Mexico— 
was a most wonderful experience 
for me. I had never been on a 
steamship before. 

I visited in Tampa for two weeks. 
Living in a southern climate, with 
its warm balmy days and cool 
pleasant nights, provided a real 
thrill. Fishing trips, swimming, 
beach parties, and an endless round 
of sight-seeing filled the days. 

I saw the Gandy Bridge, nearly 
six miles long, at St. Petersburg. 
I visited Tarpon Springs, a Greek 
village, noted for the sponge indus- 








souvenirs in Ybor City, the Spanish 
(Continued on page 87) | 
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OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


20¢ 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. It 
contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex. 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 


lection of songs for Christmas. 


There are 


also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates om a good quality of paper, and 
attractively bound in covers made from “Tope 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 


cents a copy, postpaid. 


12 or more copies, 15 
Special rate on order 


for a full hundred copies or more ordered at 


one time, 
hundred, 


shipped to 


one address, $13.00 a 


transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 


Syne 
Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
, The 
Back to Old 
Virginny 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
*k the Hall 
Dixie [ Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With 
Farmer, The 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses 
God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again 
God Bless Our Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing [Tara's Halls 
Harp That 


Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet_Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
iow D’Ye Do 
Tilinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 


Jolly Old St._ Nicholas 

Joy to the World 

Juanita 

Kathleen Mayourneen 

Keep the fome Fires 
Burning 


Keller’s American Hymn 
Killarney 


Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, A 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Man, A 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 
Loreley, 
Love's Old Sweet_Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymna 
MacDonald’s Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie 

My Faith Looks Up te 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to 

O Little Town of Beth 


lehem 

O Me! O My! (A Toast) 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at_Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Sol 
diers 

Perfect Day 

Reuben and Rachel 

Robin Adair 

Robin Redbreast 

Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 

Scotland’s 
(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier, The [The 

Star Spangled Banner, 

Sweet and Low [ 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 

When the Swallows 
Homewar y 

Wis You ond I Were 
oung, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks _. 3 

Work, for the Night & 
Coming 


Burning 


—and 102 other songs just as good 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


need for your school. - 
try carried on there. I shopped for | biggest value ever offered in a song b 


You will find it the 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANT, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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10 DAYS in three great 
cities of the 


SOVIET UNION $132* 


MOSCOW ¢ KHARKOV 
KIEV 


The impressive Kremlin, the social 
planning, and bustling life of Moscow 
_.ethe educational projects and in- 
teresting museums of Kharkov, 
with its huge industrial activities... 


the medieval memorials of pictur- | 


esque, ancient Kiev... the romance 
and music of Ukrainia. 


You travel Second Class, with every 
reasonable comfort. INTOURIST 
provides everything—hotels, meals, 
all transportation, sightseeing, thea- 
tre tickets, Soviet visa, and the ser- 
vices of English-speaking guides. 





* The price of $132 is for two traveling 
together Second Class; for one $165. 
Greatly reduced prices for three or more. 








Other tours of unusual interest: Moscow 
and Leningrad, 5 days, $70. Volga Tour, 
16 days, including Leningrad, Moscow, 


Nizhni-Novgorod, cruise on Volga River, 
Stalingrad, and return to Moscow, $160 up. 
Caucasus and Crimea, 24 days, $240 up; 
Volga, Caucasus, and Crimea, 30 days, 
$300 up. Caucasus and Armenia, 20 days, 
$200 up. Three tours to Turkestan. In- 
dustrial Tours. Round the World in Sixty 
Days via Trans-Siberian Express. 


Write for General Booklet C4, INTOURIST, 
INC., 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 304N. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN THE 
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EARN MONEY 


No 
instruct you by | 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


enunteo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


See your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. ordertocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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A VACATION IN FLorIDA 
(Continued from page 86) 
‘section of Tampa. I went fishing, 
‘at Hell’s Harbor, and visited all the | 
|cities along the west coast from 
Tampa southward to Fort Myers. | 
| Early one morning I started by 








bus for the east coast. We passed so 
many lakes that I wondered if we 
were traveling in a circle, but the 
driver said these were only a few of 
the Florida lakes—there are more 
than a thousand altogether. The 
lake region abounds in birds of 
many kinds—swans, herons (blue, 
| white, and gray), sea gulls, and pel- 
icans. The streams are filled with 
| water lilies and water hyacinths. 
The trees are mostly live oaks, 
draped with Spanish moss. 

At Lake Wales I saw the beauti- 
ful Singing Tower erected by the 
late Edward W. Bok. It is on Iron 
|Mountain, 324 feet above sea level 
and the highest point in Florida. 
The tower is a landmark, visible for 
‘miles around. Visitors listen spell- 
bound to the music of its seventy- 
one bells when they are rung on 
Sundays and holidays. Fifty acres 








have been set apart for a bird sanc- 


tuary. Here I saw for the first time | 


the pink flamingo and the nightin- 
gale. Thousands of our native birds 
find refuge and protection in this 
tropical woodland. 

Near the great Lake Okechobee, 
I passed through 45,000 acres of 


miles and miles, I saw nothing but 
even rows of well-kept trees bearing 


sands of acres of free range land 
where cattle roam at will and Indi- 
ans and Negroes live as they wish. 
South of the range land lies a tract 
of 32,000 acres of farm land, much 
of which is given over to growing 
sugar cane. 

| Arriving at Miami, I viewed the 
|great Atlantic Ocean in all its maj- 
lesty. For two months I remained 
in this vicinity. Almost daily I went 
swimming. Surf bathing at the 
beaches along the coast was delight- 
ful. 

I was impressed by the endless 
succession of beautiful homes, built 
of stucco in Spanish style and sur- 
rounded with tropical vegetation of 
every kind. Palm trees—coconut, 





live oaks covered with moss; south- 
ern pines; and royal poinciana trees, 
formed a background for the shrubs 
and vines that grew in profusion on 
the landscaped terraces and irrigated 
lawns. Oleander bushes of red and 
white vied with the bougainvillea 
vine of royal purple. Cactus plants 
and jasmines, the coral creeper, the 
black-eyed Susan, and many other 
year-round flowers helped to com- 
plete the picture. The southern 
(Continued on page 88) 





orange and grapefruit orchards. For | 





yellow fruit. Farther on, on the| 
shores of the same lake, are thou-| 


royal, Washingtonian, and date; | 











Glorious outdoors all the way... the com- 
fort of spacious, uncramped living ... inter- 
esting social life...swimming...dancing... 
deck sports... sightseeing in foreign ports. 








O hum drum when atlantic liners. And the 

you go to California FASTEST food? Panama Pacific food 

this way! Ask those who LARGEST and service are unsurpassed 
have been. They'll tell you FINEST anywhere on the seas. 

it’s great to play all the Regular sailings from 

way when you are traveling liners in New York to Havana, 

from Coast to Coast. New York- Panama Canal, San Diego, 

A wonderful outing full California Los Angeles and San 

to the brim with fun and service Francisco. Accommoda- 











good fellowship—deck 
sports, swimming in open air pools, 
dancing, gay parties, or a good book 
in a quiet, sunny corner, if that’s 
your idea of enjoyable voyaging. 

Panama Pacific liners make the 
run in the record time of 13 days. 
New, and lavishly appointed, they 
offer you accommodations compar- 
able to those of the great trans- 


tions for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. 





Circle Tours To California 
One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, one 
way by rail with choice of route. Round trips 
from home town back to home town. Low sum- 
mer fares. Ideal vacation trip. 











For full information apply to any 
authorized steamship or railroad 
agent, or direct to 


Panama Pacific Line 


“ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 687 Market 
St.,San Francisco, our offices elsewhere or any authorized S.S. or R.R. agent. 








read the 


N the evening of July 12th, 1775, as 
the sun went down behind the moun- 

General Edward Braddock, com- 
mander of His Majesty’s troops in America, 
died of the wounds suffered three days 
earlier in the disastrous battle by the 
Monongahela. In the dark of the wilder- 
ness night he was buried. Under the light 
of flickering torches, ringed about by the 
scarlet of British regulars and the blue of 
Virginia Colonials, George Washington read 
the services over a crude coffin. 


Services 


tains, 


Today that grave is marked by a lonely 
monument standing in a little grove of pine 
trees on the National Highway eight miles 
east of Uniontown, Pa. The highway it- 
self follows closely the road that Braddock 
built through the Almost 
every foot ‘of it is associated with Washing- 
It is now the east- 


Ridge Lines. Big, 


wilderness. 


ton and his activities. 
west route of Blue 
powerful, luxuriously appointed motor 
operate over it on frequent 
schedules. If you are going to Washington, 
0° oll The 
country is of unsurpassed scenic beauty and 
thrilling historic associations, the service is 
as fine as any in the nation and not to be 


coaches 


this year plan to go this way. 


overlooked these days—the cost is consider- 


ably 


less. 


The National Highway 
route of Blue Ridge Lines 
“THE WASHINGTON BI- 
ROUTE.” 







CENTENNIAL 





BLUE/RIDGE 


Att eA. 





BLUE RIDGE LINES, 
14 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me the free booklets checked be 


low 


(1) The Washington Bi-centennial Route oO 
(2) Roads of Adventure ob 
Name 

Address 

City State. 
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A VACATION IN FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 87) 


mocking bird furnished music all 
the time, and the alligators in the 
garden pools added interest. 

Florida is 400 miles long. The 
most popular route in covering this 
distance is along the coast from 
Miami to Jacksonville. One of the 
most beautiful drives I have ever 
taken is that from West Palm Beach 
to Indian River City. The road fol- 
lows the winding course of the In- 
dian River. On each side are tall 
wide-spreading live oaks, moss hung. 
Intermixed are tall graceful royal 
palms, leaning feathery coconuts, 
and the red bracts of the poinsettia 
plant. Along the water's edge, 
gulls, blue herons, pelicans, and 
swans are secure in their native 
haunts. 

We visited Daytona Beach, where 
the famous automobile races are 
held each year, and St. Augustine 
(founded more than half a century 
before the Pilgrims came to Amer- 
ica). The narrow streets and pic- 
turesque houses of St. Augustine 
make it interesting historically, and 
it is popular as a resort. 

Jacksonville, on the beautiful St. 
John’s River, is a very progressive 
city. Soon after visiting this large 
seaport and rail center, I bade good- 
by to Florida—the state which had 
provided me with a wonderful va- 
cation—and continued toward home 
by way of Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. 


SCANDINAVIAN JOTTINGS 
By Ruth M. Baker 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, North Seabreeze 
School, Daytona Beach, Florida 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


NE of the most picturesque 

of Norwegian cities is Bergen. 
Here the Hanseatic League had its 
headquarters. The buildings used 
by the League were not only offices, 
salesrooms, and warehouses but also 
living quarters—all under one roof. 
In visiting these rooms one is sur- 
prisingly transported back to the life 
of five or six centuries ago. Just 
outside the city we visited the home 
of the composer Grieg, and an old 
timber church built in the eleventh 
century. In the churchyard is a 
mound surmounted by a cross—the 
burial place of a Viking who had 
been buried in his ship with all his 
weapons. 

On our way across country from 
Bergen to Oslo by auto and boat, we 
were thrilled with the splendor of 
the snow-capped mountains. The 
homes nestling at the foot of these 
mountains seemed too tiny to with- 
stand the cold winters. Only three 
per cent of the land is under culti- 
vation, and sixty-six per cent of 

(Continued on page 89) 
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¢o—— INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES |=, 


200 Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


32 or More 
Pages in 
Each Book 
Well Printed 
on Good 


Paper 














Price, in Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy Prepaid 
8 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid, on Orders for 2 or More Copies 








ORDER BY NUMBER 


— 


Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily cae, many of the titles being as well suited to the Ee 


above and below as to the one to which assigned. 
and fourth grades and those in the fifth and 


FIRST YEAR* 


ie 8" AND MYTHS 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 a Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from sop 


140 Nureery 
288 Frimer p ny Fableland 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
80 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY . 
32 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
A Mr — Stories 
829 A Queer Li 
334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


vasege AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from 


38 Adventures of a Brownie 


NATURE AND - aad 
3 Little Workers ma! 


and Dry 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood o' i 
LITERATURE 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
152 Child's Gosden of Verses 
Stevenso 
220 Story of the Christ Child 


41 8 of ool 
135 ise People of the Hills 
7. a a Boil 


262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter pe 

269 Four Little tton-Tails at 

270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation Reader 

290 aa in Japan—A_ Child 

300 Four Little ushy- ls 
Patriotic B 


308 St { Peter sh 
More Stories of the Three 


17 

Bea 
30 Ten Little Indians 
35 Story of Hiawaths 


THIRD YEAR* 


vasese AND MYTHS 
Puss in} Boots and Cinderella 
i$ 7 Greek 


48 — 
50 Re 2 ye Fox 


ries 

102 Thambctine and Dream ts" 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 


289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
mavens AND INDUSTRY 
ird Stories from the Fests 
43 Buds, 5 nd Fruits 
51 Story of Flax 
2 } said of Glass 


133 5 = Corner Cup- 


he 


~ 


and the Tea 
ly i ha 
Coffee and es . 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—NiL. Be a of Rice, 


Currants, 
208 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 
magtony AnD BIOGRAPHY 
ngton 





ry of Washi 
‘ Story of Longs w 
21 Story of the Pilari 
54 poet of ae {Party 
59 7 & of n Tea 
60 oh ren oft the Northland 
64 Chi ife in the Colonies— 
I a A rdam 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
Tl (Pennsylvania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
Til (Virginia) 
68 Stories of Revolution— 


69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 
F, 





THIRD YEAR—Continued 


70 Stories of the Revolution— 
III ( Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
isters 
Uyenavens 
35 Little Good es 
67 Robinson Crusoe 


71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(fo rd, 4th and Sth 
Grades) Wessels 

233 Poems Knowing- 
Book I- ...m 

321 The Agventures of the a a 


bity Bun 
322 The Wise * Frog an Ouuer 


FOURTH YEAR* 


aArens AND INDUSTRY 
Story of Coal 

Story of Wheat 

Story of Cotton 

Peeps into Bird Nooks-I 
Stories of the Stars 

Eyes and ) Eyes and The 
Three Giants 

ISTORY AND ‘BIOGRAPHY 


Two Sho 


S PWoiet 
Sa cnvaet 


A a | New 5 England an ~ | h sees 


Story | Printing 

Story of Eugene Field 

Story of Lexington, Concord 
— Bunker Hill 

Story of Joan of Arc 

ERATUR 


E 
Fifteen Selec from 
Longfellow—(V ‘itswe Black- 
mi Children’s Hour, 
and others) 
Stories from Old Testament 
Tolmi of the es 
Tara of the Ten 
Night Before Christmas and 
her Christmas Poems 

(Any Grade) 
Bolo the Cave Bo: 


Dwi 


1 
BESSthom 


re _ 

c=@ -1 
o-te 
5 


eee ee 
on-19 
wee 


weller 
Gretel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 

Legends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories land 
Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
enjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chin Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


mavens AND INDUSTRY 
Animal Life in the Sea 
Story of Hi 

Story of Sug 

96 $3 Ra att Drink (Tea, Cof 


ee Cocoa 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

263 The Sky Fami 

280 Making of the World 

teeTeny AND BIOGRAPHY 
8 paeradone of Northwest 
Story of Nathan Hale 

Story of Robert E. 

of Mexico [enson 

Story “ Rober, Louis Stev- 


e 
Story of the rot Crusade 
of lorence Nightin- 


totore 
conn 
Peper) 
ba 
- 
- 
o 
® 
as 
as 


te 
° 
eo er & 
a 
s 
4 


woune wo 
enue ee 


+4 
Sets 


DO et et ee 
-2siSSoore 
ASA12—-B® 
HEH 
ol 
“ 


Stories of Discovery 
Discoverers in 


Ww 
Plymouth 
7 Life ‘i Colonial Days 
Teper URE 
8 King of the Golden River- 
Ruskin 


61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
180 » Ay Aladdin and of Ali 


186 Heroes pe King ae 
199 Jackana Ra 

200 The Child of Urbino— De. " 
212 Stories ¥. Robin Hood 


as 7 
= 
= 
cy 


mien ter 
a a= 
a 


234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl—Intermediate 

250 the Back of the North 

Selection om— 


Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
809 Moni the Goat Boy 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 





This is particularly true of the titles in the second, 
igher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these "grades 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


cpeveny AND BIOGRAPHY 

73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 

© Herees of the Revolution 

3 Stories of Courage 

8 Story of Napoleon 

6 Story of Belgium 

6 Story of Slavery—Booker 7. 
Washington 


246 What Saw in Japan 
T Chinese and Their 
285 Story of P ip 
ory © anama 
324 A Visit to Brazil —o 
325 A Visit to Hawaii 
LITERATURE Bn 
now Image—Hawth 
11 Rip Van Winkle—Irvine 
12 —— of Sleepy Hollow 


22 Rav. ‘and His Friends 
24 seco Solin Avples—Haw- 


120 Ten. “Selections from 
fellow— (Pa Revere’ 
Ride, Thee Skeleton in 
122 The Pied Pi f 
e Pi iper of H 
and Other {ja 
Golden 
thorne 
225 way Poems—Sel 
A Child's Dream of a Star 
and Other Stories—Dicken 
58 Pilgrim's Progress (Abr,) 
4 Story of nm Quixote 
7 Thrift Stories—Ben 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cond 
from Dickens) 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


Lrvenateas 
The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 

14 Evangeline—Longfellow 

15 Snowbound—Whittier 

20 The Great Stone Face, Ril! 
from the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 

125 The Merchant of Venice 
Selections—Shakespeare 

147 _m of King Arthur, w 

by Tennyson 
149 The Man Without a Cow- 


—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean 
193 Selections from the Sketch 


216 Lamb's Tales from_ Shake 
Merchant’ I— ( Tempest, 
= of Venice, S 


281 The. ‘Ore on Trail (Con- 

235 x he 
come or nowing- 
Book III—Grammar 

238 Lamb's Adventures of Uly- 
ses—Pa 

239 Lamb's. "Leventuses of Ulys 
ses—Part Il 

241 Story of the Iliad 
densed ) —Church 

242 Story of }, ol 
densed ) —( 


F leece—Hiase 


(Con- 
a (Con 


252 Battle of wv aterloo—Hugo 
259 The La f the Mobi 


260 Oliver 


261 Selected 

side Inn—Lonegfellow 
296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
297 Sto 


densed from Stowe) 

ry of 

(Condensed from Dic 

316 Lamb’ 
speare— Part Il—(Hamiet, 
Midsummer Night's Dream) 

NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 
MTR hae: na 
18 Fioion of Sir Laan Lowell 
19 by 


The ‘Deserted cage 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridee Poems 


l 
Gray nd 
Bunker, Fill? aren Sele 


tions from Adams Je- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
153 Pyenee of Guilica and 


r Poems—Byro 
156 Bacar Allan Foe” Bioerapt 
Selected Poe 
158 Washington’ Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Ina’ 
236 Poems _ Worth 


Béok TV—Advanced 
805 Wee Willie Winkie—Ripline 


* See note at beginning of list. 
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Travel Department 
SCANDINAVIAN JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 88) 


Norway's farms are less than five 
yres in extent. Men were using 
cythes to cut the long grass, while 
women and children raked it up and 
piled it on wires stretched between 

les. This is done so that the grass 
will dry quickly. Great care is taken 
that none is wasted. 

From Norheimsund to Ulvik we 
traveled by boat on the famous 
Hardangerfjord. Walls of rock 
three and four thousand feet high 
rose from the very edge of the fjord. 
Numberless waterfalls—fed from 
the fields of snow above—dashed, 
tumbled, or trickled to the fjord far 
below. On the road from Ulvik 
our driver had us get out at one of 
the larger falls. The sun had created 
, double rainbow over the foaming 
white water. At Stalheim the view 
far down into the Nzrodalen Valley 
held us spellbound. On either side 
were majestic mountains, the most 
conspicuous of them the sugarloaf- 
thaped Jordalsnut. We explored 
the sharp curves of a mountain road 
too abrupt for any motor to attempt 
to climb. 

The Norsk Folkemuseum at Oslo 
is a remarkable outdoor museum 
which contains a number of origi- 
nal, fully furnished Norse homes, 
storehouses, and a quaint timber 
church eight centuries old. Here 





is the famous Royal Viking Ship 
which was unearthed in 1904. The 
splendid collection of vehicles, weap- 
ons, clothing, and jewelry found in 
the ship (buried with a queen) arc 
to be seen at the Historical Museum. 

Our journey to Stockholm, capital 
of Sweden, was made by train. 
Stockholm means “log island.” Ac- 
cording to legend a log was filled 
with gold and set adrift, and the 
people promised to build their capi- 
tal w! erever the log stopped. Al- 
though the city has many beautiful 
canals, the inhabitants dislike to 
have it referred to as the “Venice 
of the North.” I know of no mod- 
ern building that equals the gor- 
geous splendor of the new City Hall. 
Skansen is a most interesting open- 
air museum. The Royal Palace is 
immense. It contains six hundred 
rooms! Drottningholm Palace near 
Stockholm was built in 1670 by 
Dowager Queen Hedvig Eleonora. 

The pastoral southern part of 
Sweden, with its lowlands, cattle, 
and windmills, looks much like parts 
of Holland. In a luxurious sleeper 
we traveled from Sweden to Ger- 
many. Not one glimpse of the Bal- 
tic did we have, for at night the 
train boarded a boat and when we 
awoke we were well on our way 
toward Cologne. 








is my Choice” 
(®) DEVELOPMENT 
<=" / COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 


“I'm going to Maine! This will make 
my third summer there—and [i love it. 
I stay at a little hotel, and there’s 
a pine-fringed lake nearby. There's 
swimming, boating, fishing, golf and 
dancing, and bridge, of course. The 
Maine Publicity Bureau found me just 
the place I’ve always wanted. Maine 
is my choice for a happy vacation.” 

You, too, will be happy in Maine. 
Let us help you plan your ideal vaca- 
tion. Hotels, camps, cottages and 
farm homes to choose from—and the 
cost less than you think. Mail the 
coupon today, 


500 Longfellow Square, 

Portland, Maine. 

Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet giving information on 
Maine vacations. 


Among the giant 
Redwoods, oldest 
of living things, 


oe 
* 
ee 
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Never before 





PUT YOURSELF IN 
mottiA VACATION SCENE! 


, 


could you visit the 


San Francisco 
Vacationland 


at such little cost! 


yp og! you've wanted to visit 
San Francisco, the colorful, 
cosmopolitan city beside the 
Golden Gate... fascinating San 
Francisco. And the famous out- 
doorland it centers. 


New low railroad fares and 
new special cess perm 
make this the year of all years to 
come! From most Eastern and 
Mid-western points your San 
Francisco roundtrip ticket can 
include Los Angeles and Port- 
land, Seattle and Vancouver— 
the whole Pacific Coast...with- 
out paying one cent more for 
railroad fare than you would 
have paid last year to visit only 
one of these cities. 

See the whole Pacific Coast at 
last. And rest and play in San 
Francisco’s varied vacationland. 

Nowhere we think, will you 
find a city you'll enjoy more than 


this...this many-hilled city that 
the Forty-Niners built. You'll 
thrill to great hotels and restau- 
rants onli 


famous streets of shops; 


to downtown sidewalk flower- 
stands and 1000-acre Golden 
Gate Park. To gay, mysterious 
Chinatown and picturesque Fish- 
erman’s Whart, and the long 
Embarcadero. To the sunny Bay 
...and to the Golden Gate. 

You'll play in the Park and ar 
the Beach. And you'll thrill to the 
chill of summer nights. 


Beyond the city, but near at 
hand you'll find the Sierra’s Yo- 
semite Valley and mile-high Lake 
Tahoe. You'll find the gorgeous 
Bay of Monterey, with debonair 
Del Monte, Santa Cruz and Car- 
mel - by- the - Sea; Feather River 
and Russian River; deep forests 
of giant Redwoods; Mt. Lassen, 
the real volcano. Nearby too, are 
Spanish-relic villages and lovely 

issions, Gold Rush towns and 
other picturesque places that 
you’ve always heard about .... 

Send the coupon below for the illus- 
trated vacation book and a schedule 
of costs while here, proving how your 


days in California need cost no more than 
they would at home. 


If you are going to summer school this year ask for the list and dates of ses- 


sions at the University of California, Stanfo 





University and others bere. 


89 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFORRIA VACATIONLARS 


















CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 2104, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the free illustrated Book, with costs; road Maps (1 rail and 
steamship Rates () Summer School information 0 
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Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 
Barnes & Co., A. S. icone 66 
Compton & Co., F. E. 2nd Cover 
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Denison & Co., T. S. 7 
Fairbairn Art Co. 4 
French, Samuel 3 
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Franklin Institute . 5, 80 
Home Correspondence School 7 
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National College of Education = 
North American Institute oe 
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Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 10 


Press Institute on 
Temple University . a. 
U. E. Bureau, Inc. 13 
University of Colorado -— 2 
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University of Minnesota 10 

University of Vermont 10 

Washington Boulevard Hospital 13 

Washington University 9 
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Insurance 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters........70 

Miscellaneous 

Arnold, John H. (Literary Assist.).... 7 

Sinclair, Mr. (Insects) 87 

Wyandot Co. (Balloons) a 

Nurseries and Florists 
Desert Plant Co. 80 
Katkamier, A. B. ae 
Photo Finishing 

Ell-Ess Photo Service 7 

Fultz Studios 4 

Moser & Son 6 

Olive Brothers 5 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 7 

Pictures 
Dodson, Inc., Jos. H. q 


Perry Pictures Co., The 


Schoolroom Equipment and Supplies 
American Crayon Co. 13 
American Seating Co. 
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Binney & Smith Co. 7 
Dexter Yarns 80 
Dick Co., A. B. 1 
Esterbrook Pen Co. i 
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Boulder Teachers Exchange... 
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Great American Teachers Agency 
Huff Teachers Agency, E. L. 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
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National Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
Personal Placement Bureau 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Yergensen Teachers Agency 
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Teachers Personal 
Enna Jettick Shoes 83 
Independent Press . 


Travel 
Buses 
Blue Ridge Lines... ’ sical 
Brewster Transport Co. (Gray Lines)80 
Greyhound Travel Bureau.............. wae 
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nia 66 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
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Superintendents Meet in Washington 


OF SPECIAL in- 
terest was the 
meeting this year 
of the Depart- 
ment of Superin- 
tendence, held in 
the city of Wash- 
ington, Febru- 
ary 20-25, with 
nearly 10,000 in 
attendance. The 
convention pro- 
gram was dedicat- 
ed to the memory 
of Washington; 
while his faith 





systematizing the 
courses invented 
to meet the need, 
of present-day 
society, and sug. 
gested that the 
core of the curric. 
ulum be instruc. 
tion regarding 
the social order. 

During th 
general session on 
Monday, at 10:15 
o'clock, the hou 
of Washington's 
birth, the aud: 


in education was ence rose, gaye 
well represented the pledge of alle. 
by the theme: giance to th 
“Education, our flag, and sang 
guide, and our MILTON C. POTTER “America.” 

safeguard, and Newly elected officers are: Presi- Two _ gener 
one of the chief Wie’ a ee eieinc. sessions made up 
sources of our Broome, Philadelphia, Pa.; second the program for 


spiritual life, our —_ Vice-president, 
cultural growth, 
and our material 


”? 
power. 


George 
Kansas City, Mo.; and member of 
executive committee, 
Reed, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Melcher, Monday evening 
one dealing with 
the importance 


of education for 


Carroll R. 


Sunday afternoon was given to | leisure, and the other, school build. 


patriotic pilgrimages to the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, and Old Christ 
Church, at Alexandria, Va. These 
activities were concluded with a 
vesper service in Constitution Hall, 
at which Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
president of the University of 
Southern California, spoke. 


ing, planning, and construction. 
Tuesday morning the theme wa 
“The Present Crisis and Public Edu- 
cation.” Edwin C. Broome, pres- 
dent of the Department of Super- 
intendence, emphasized the danger 
of arbitrary and drastic reduction 
in school revenues, “a form of ex- 
travagance, piling up a deficit in the 
shape of ineffective citizenship and 


On the afternoon of February 22,| wasted human resources.” 


there occurred a pilgrimage to 
Mount Vernon, where the cere- 
monies included placing wreaths on 
the tomb of George Washington by 
the President of the United States 


| 


and the President of the Department | 


of Superintendence; placing a 
wreath on Martha Washington’s 


tomb by the President of the Na- | 


tional Education Association; and 
greetings by President Hoover. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The topic of the general session 


|held Monday morning was moral 


values in education, fittingly de- 
scribed in the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, “Good character is a by- 
product of duty well done.” The 
yearbook of the Department, which 
has as its subject, character educa- 
tion, was introduced by the com- 
mittee chairman, A. L. Threlkeld. 
Charles H. Judd, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, gave the keynote speech of the 
convention, using as his theme the 
words of George Washington: “Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public 


| 








The history and future of Ameri- 
can education were discussed at the 
meeting Tuesday evening. Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, presented “A Program 
for To-morrow,” in which he sug- 
gested that the cornerstone of edv- 
cational progress in America is “the 
aspiration of Americans to give 
themselves a more kindly civiliz- 
tion, and to train co-operative men 
and women to meet it.” 

“Education as a Source of Our 
Spiritual Life and Our Cultunl 
Growth” was discussed Wednesday 
morning. Florence Hale, president 
of the National Education Associi- 
tion, spoke on intangible values in 
education, saying, in part, “The aim 
of education is to teach the child 
how to live. That education is the 
most desirable that enables him 
live highly and usefully in the world 
about him.” 

The theme Wednesday evening 
was “Education for a Changing Se- 
cial, Economic, and Political 
World,” the three phases of which 
were discussed, respectively, 
David Snedden, of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University; the Hoa- 
orable Robert M. La Follette, US 


Senator from Wisconsin; and 


opinion be enlightened.” He urged Sullivan, editor and author. 


the importance of consolidating and 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Superintendents Meet in Washington | 
(Continued from page 90) 


At the eighth general session, 
Thursday morning, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
spoke on “Making Democracy Safe.” 
“We can keep it safe in the world,” 
he said, “by making the most of our 
opportunity to build in our schools 
strong, self-reliant, independent 
men and women united in sound 
small units of self-support and self- 
government.” 


with the health of the school child, 
while the tenth and last, on Thurs- 
day evening, took the form of a 
Masque, “Wakefield,” written for 
the Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission by Percy MacKaye. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the 
Department dealt with the follow- 
ing points: need for continuance 
and extension of national education 
leadership by the N.E.A. and the 
Office of Education; adjustments in 
social studies curricula; co-operation 
of school administrators with other 
state, county, and municipal officials 
to effect economies which will not 
cripple the education of the chil- 
dren; increased financial support 
for the Office of Education; train- 
ing in citizenship; developing an 
enlightened public opinion by means 


of the social studies; respect for the | 


Constitution and its amendments; | 
realization of the high ideals set| 


'forth in the “Children’s Charter”; 


| relationships 


appreciation of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations; commendation of high 
standards set by allied organizations 
and departments; friendliness be- 
tween the school and community; 
between Boards of 
Education and superintendents of 


schools; adequate professional pro- 
The ninth general session dealt | 





tection to members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; reduction 
in the number of unaffiliated or- 
ganizations meeting with the De- 
partment of Superintendence; the 
protection of school children from 
exploitation by commercial and 
philanthropic enterprises; discour- 
agement of state and_ national 
contests; limitation of special “days” 
and “weeks”; promotion of world 
understanding; adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; and 


appreciation of the faithful service | 


of teachers, principals, and others 
connected with the public schools. 


MEETINGS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND Discussion GROUPS 


The vital words of John Adams, 
“The whole people must take upon 


Yacht Club Regatta and 
Water sports on Columbia 
River near Portland, 






high) on the Columbia 
River Highway, just an 
hour's drive from Portland. 


Pacific Ocean, near Newport 
a beautiful vista on Oregon's 
408-mile Coast Highway. 


— 


Elk Lake on the Century 





themselves the education of the 
whole people, and must be willing 
(Continued on page 92) 








LESSON TOPICS ON ROYAL BAKING POWDER 





1 Big gas bubbles in 

cake batter made 
with ordinary baking 
powder form large ‘‘air 
holes” that cause cake 
to dry out quickly. 

























Tiny, uniform bub- 
bles in batter made 
with Royal Baking Pow- 
der give you fine-grained 
cake that stays fresh. 
moist, delicious for days. 





Don't risk failures and 
wasted ingredients. Always 
bake with Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar baking 
powder. Absolutely pure. 


Copyright, 1932, by Standard Brands Inc. 


Topic No. 3 


Why ROYAL gives better 
baking results... 


Food experts have long known that 
cakes baked with a Cream of Tartar 
baking powder are finer textured and 
better flavored ... and now they can 
show you why. 

Just look at the pictures on the left 
— taken through a microscope of two 
cakes while they were baking — cakes 
made exactly alike . . . except for the 
baking powder. 

No. 1 was made with an ordinary 
baking powder. No. 2 with Royal, the 
fine Cream of Tartar baking powder. 

See how big, irregular gas bubbles 
formed in the batter of cake No. 1. 
These big bubbles cause “‘air holes” — 
coarse, uneven texture— cake that 
quickly becomes stale. 

But in the batter made with Royal, tiny 
uniform bubbles are building up a fine, 
delicate textured cake that will keep fresh 
and moist to the very last crumb, 


NEW BOOK FREE! Send the coupon 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 173, 691 Washington St., New York. 


Please send me free...... copies of “A 
Guide to Royal Recipes” for class use. 











| Drive near Bend, Ore. One ot 
1 $00 lakes in the Cascade 


Mountain Playground, 


| 


Crater Lake National Park in 
Southern Oregon . . a Mecca 
of world travelers .. . to see 
the bluest blue water in the 
world, and the extinct crater 
of a mountain that swal- 


lowed its peak. 


Annual smelt run in the 

Sandy River near Portland, 

where you can catch ‘em in 
a market basket, 


Oswego Lake, Portland, a 
beautiful residential section 


and 


the scene of summer 
Water sports. 





Multnomah Falls (625 feet 


ae 
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> THE VERDANT LAND, famous for things to see and do on a sum- 
mer vacation, is a water playground beyond compare. Twenty-one per 
cent of Oregon's area of 96,000 square miles is in national forests, mam- 
moth water-sheds that perpetuate abundant supplies of pure, clear water. 

The mighty Columbia, world-renowned for its salmon fishing, its majes- 
tic scenery, as a paradise for pleasure-boating—is America’s second greatest 
river. At Portland it receives the Willamette River and courses westward 
100 miles to the sea. Even before it reaches Portland it has a run-off equal to 
the Danube or St Lawrence. ‘“The River of the Future,"’ many call it, because 
the Columbia and its tributaries represent 1200 miles of navigable waters 
and hold 21 million potential horsepower of hydro-electric energy, the 
equivalent of half of all other stream systems in the United States combined. 


OREGON IS A VACATION WONDERLAND 


Fep BY ETERNAL snows from the high mountain regions, Oregon's waters are 
always bank-full. In the Cascade Mountain Playground alone, from the Cali- 
fornia line to Columbia's shore, there are over 500 lakes, many still unmapped. 

Fishing in Oregon provides a thrill you'll never forget! Our streams 
fairly teem with trout and salmon—the kind that battle hard and wreck 
tackle—a true sportsman’s paradise. Boating, canoeing, aquaplaning, sailing, 
swimming—name any aquatic sport—and you'll find it in Oregon. 

All principal ‘‘ watering places’’ are easy of access. A network of 4,000 
miles of hard-surfaced highways, and other transportation systems, will 
take you to resorts where you may “‘rough it’’ in great virgin forests, or you 
may while away carefree hours in a modern cottage or campground, or you 
may enjoy the comforts of modern hotels and inns. 


Plan now to visit Oregon . . . if you intend motor- 
ing, we'll send free road maps; or, you have your 
choice of routes by plane, steamer, motor stage and 
four transcontinental railroads. By rail you may take 
in the whole Pacific Coast from points east for the first 
time at no extra fare. Low summer round trip fares 
May 15 to October 30. If you are coming to Portland 
to attend the American Legion Convention or any one 
of the 74 great national conventions on the Pacific 
Coast, plan an extended stay in Portland and Oregon 
.++@ better place to live...to work... to play. 





Splendid fishing with 
snowcapped mountains 
as a background. This 
scene is from Lost Lake, 
Mt. Hood ia distance. 





COPYRIGHT 1982 BY GN-TO-ORERON, Inc. 





Name - _ 1411-C PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Please send me illustrated literature on Oregon. 
Address ‘ — i: 
™: Name 7 
City & State— os 
Name of school Address. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


FOR YOUR MOST 


GLORIOUS VACATION! 


Cruise the Whole 


MEDITERRANEAN 


EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
Only $690 up. Special student rates, only $550. 


All strictly first class and including shore excursions and every other necessary expense. 


Never before at this amazingly low 
price!—Your long desired opportunity 
to visit those lands you have always 
dreamed of seeing—ALL the countries 
bordering on the great Inland Sea—¢? 
days of most delightful and profitable 
experience at a remarkably inexpen- 
sive all-inclusive cost! 


Sail July 2 From New York 


on the luxurious world-cruising liner 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially 
chartered by James Boring Company. 
Visit leisurely and comfortably 48 
world-renowned cities and places, 20 
countries and islands, on 3 continents. 
One superb ship for the whole trip, pro- 
viding the utmost in unhurried, care- 
free travel. Optional accredited lecture 
and field project courses by prominent 
educators, included free of expense to 
cruise members. Decide today to go! 


All parties strictly limited in membership. 


Other James Boring Vacation Cruises 
North Cape and Midnight Sun Land 


A cruise of exceptional luxury and in- 
terest. From New York June 24 on 
famous world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to the 
North Cape and Midnight Sun Land 
on the world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrilling 
days, $675 including shore excursions. 


Around the World and Far East 


Supreme travel experiences! Around 
the world in 80 days—rates as low as 
$1390. Orient tours—Japan, China, 
Hongkong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 
up. Sailing from Seattle July 9; pa- 
latial steamers of American Mail and 
Dollar Lines. 


American Students Abroad 
Kuropean tours to suit every vacation 
requirement — emphasizing congenial, 
leisurely, cultural travel. Comprehen- 
sive all-expense tours as low as $410. 
Get 


Investigate immediately. 


illastrated booklet of trips you are interested in from your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 44 


642 Fifth Ave., New York; 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 


91 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta 








MADEIRA 
CADIZ 
SEVILLE 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
NAPLES 
POMPEI! 
€ Cc 


ROME 


GENOA 


UISE 
ALLEUROPE 


RATES RADICALLY REDUCED 





MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


MONTE CARLO "Phe economical way to Europe this summer. Shore 
excursions, hotels, guides, etc. at no extra cost. 


12 COUNTRIES 54 DAYS 


THE HAGUE 


$$. LANCASTRIA 


BERGEN 


OSLO 


GOTHENBERG | 


| FROM N. Y. JULY 2nd 
‘One ship throughout New York to New York 


*590.v 


All expenses included 


COPENHAGEN W7orld-famed Cunard service and cuisine... 
every facility for happy social life on board, 


ANTWERP 


Send for literature. Your local agent or 


BRUSSELS 


— | 542 FIFTH AVE. 


“ ISCUNAR 


'25 BROADWAY 


{RANK TOURIST CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ad LINE 
CITY 


~ "NEW YORK CITY 
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| Superintendents Meet in Washington 
(Continued from page 91) 


to bear the expense of it,” formed 
the keynote of the meetings on 
| Tuesday afternoon comprising ad- 
| ministrative groups. Of these nine 
groups, six were divided according 
to size of cities; one was constituted 
of members of state departments of 
education; one of city assistant and 
district superintendents; and one of 
county superintendents. J. M. 
Gwinn, of San Francisco, discussed 
the superintendent’s responsibility 
for interpreting the schools to the 
community through the press. The 
idea of national interdependence 
was presented by Lawton B. Evans, 
Augusta, Ga., who said, “If we can 
make the next generation peace- 
minded there will be peace.” John 
O. Chewning, discussing the mental 
hygiene program of the Evansville, 
Ind., schools, of which he is super- 
intendent, emphasized the value of 
honest praise. Speaking of improve- 
ment of instruction as one of the 
problems of the county superintend- 
ent, it was the opinion of H. G. 
Dowling, Tuscaloosa, Ala., that 
, often outside influences interfere 
with a fair consideration of profes- 
sional qualifications of teachers. 
The leading thought of the meet- 
ings on Wednesday afternoon of 
eight discussion groups was em- 
bodied in the familiar quotation 
'from Horace Mann, appearing on 
| the official program: “Education is 
universal. It is well when the wise 
'and the learned discover new truths, 
but how much better to diffuse the 
truths already discovered amongst 
the multitude.” In the discussion 
group dealing with salient problems 
of elementary education, Frank W. 
Ballou, Washington, D.C., whose 
subject was the rating of teachers, 
declared, “In a school system... . 
in which a high degree of classroom 
efficiency is maintained, some means 
of evaluating services is necessary.” 





in addressing the group considering 
conduct and citizenship, stated, 
“Character training is... . just 
allowing the child to live naturally, 
teaching him to think for himself, 
not to accept false standards, and to 
gain his own conception of right 
and wrong.” 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF N. E. A. 
AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


The excerpts quoted below are 
from a few of the speeches given at 
meetings of other departments and 
allied groups. 

American Educational 
Association— 

“A recent survey showed that in 
certain subjects nearly 40 per cent 
of the time is spent in narrow, for- 
mal, and relatively unproductive 
supplementary drills. Recent stud- 
ies have, on the other hand, shown 
that materials may be organized so 
as to enable pupils to learn by them- 


Research 





Agness Boysen, Minneapolis, Minn., | 


selves with great rapidity what 5 
now laboriously taught by the 
teacher.”—Arthur I. Gates, Pro 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, Ney 
York, N.Y. 

“If curtailment must come, gf. 
aries should be kept sufficiently high 
to attract the most talented ang 
capable to the profession and pre. 
serve the morale necessary for eff. 
cient work.”—Chester F. Miller, 
| Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
| Department of Elementary School 
Principals— 

“A system of education which 
alive and growing rarely flourishy 
in an organization which stifles inj. 
tiative and kills originality in prin. 
cipals and __ teachers.”—Paul , ¢ 
Stetson, Superintendent of Schook, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Council of Education— 

“Democracy is a struggle between 
| propaganda and education. Ther 
is no third alternative. Hence th 
responsibility of public education t 
secure a popular echo for the bes 
knowledge extant, as against selfish 
propaganda and the popular my- 
thologies. Therefore the wisdom 
and necessity for an ‘open conspir- 
acy’ upon the part of educational 
leaders to set up a dictatorial oli- 
garchy of the intellect, to function 
through the curriculum.”—Ross L. 
Finney, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Sociology, University of 
Minnesota. 

“Good American schools can 
make good American citizens. But 
a good American school is more 
than a teaching school; it is a living 
school.”—Herman H. Horne, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Education 
and of the History of Philosophy. 
New York University. 
Department of Rural Education— 

“Only central vocational schook 
of farming, from three to ten to: 
state, receiving students not less than 
eighteen years of age, are going t 
solve the problems of equipping the 
coming generation of farmers for 
|mewer technical and commercil 
responsibilities."—David  Snedden, 
| Professor of Education, Teaches 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Municipal Normal School and 
Teachers College Section— 

“The ideal teacher is a combin 
tion of scientist, artist, and cultured 
human being, and the function @ 
the teachers’ college is both form 
tive and selective. It must provide 
an enriching, cultural back ground 
for all, discover and develop latest 
possibilities in individuals, and e&- 
courage that spirit of open- 
edness which considers all claims but 
refuses to be stampeded by de 
herd.”— A. Grace Lind, Prinet 
Johnson-Bancroft School, Washing 
ton, D.C. 
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_ very dishes that cheat the gums of exercise 





CHILDREN EAGER FOR GUM MASSAGE DRILLS. From a principal of a Virginia school comes the report that “the children in our 
school look forward eagerly to their regular morning gum massage drills. They are quick to understand the need for this new oral hygiene.” 


a. 


fF; —" 
4 » % 













Ep +2 


Every child likes rich, creamy foods—the 





and threaten their future soundness. 





Drill in Massage 


means Healthy Gums 


for Children 


if 










SS ~y — , 
Gum massage in the classroom helps to 
avert serious oral troubles and to keep chil- 


dren mentally alert through better health. 





HEN teachers began to encourage children in 

the regular practice of tooth-brushing, their 
work won the admiration and applause of the whole 
dental profession. 

And now, with the new oral hygiene of gum mas- 
sage in every carefully-planned school program, 
they merit still greater praise! 

In every part of the country, children are being 
shown how to keep their gums firm and sound with 
massage. Once again, teachers prove themselves un- 
selfishly interested in the well-being of their pupils. 

And once again the entire dental profession unites 
in giving loud praise to these modern educators, 
who feel the great responsibility of their job, and 
who are insuring the future oral health of the com- 
ing generation. 

The trouble today lies in the foods we eat. Almost 
every one of them—milk, oatmeal, spinach, salads, 
creamy desserts—is too soft to give the gums any 


®@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


work to do. They’re delicious, yes. But gums can’t 
stay firm and healthy unless they get regular stimu- 
lation and exercise. 

Lacking stimulation and exercise, the gums grow 
lazy and weak and tender. They bleed. “Pink 
tooth brush” appears. And unless massage is 
brought to bear, “pink tooth brush” is liable to 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, and the seri- 
ous but far less frequent pyorrhea. 


Massage Stimulates Gums 
Weakened by Modern Menus 


But it’s easy and simple to put an end to “pink 
tooth brush” before it gets too far advanced. Twice- 
a-day massage, with tooth brush or finger, will keep 
the gums firm and glowing with health—toned and 
hardened to protect teeth which today are sound 
and healthy. 


You, as a teacher, are in a position to help safe- 








guard the oral health of the generation to come, by 
giving your children the habit of gum massage. 
For, as any dentist today will tell you, men and 
women who reach adult life with firm, healthy 
gums are almost certain to keep them so. 


7 yr : 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to as- 
sist you in teaching children this splendid exercise 
in oral hygiene. Dentists recommend it for toning 
up the gums, as well as cleaning the teeth. And its 
refreshing flavor wins even children to its use. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ©@ 


2 1982, B. M. Oa 
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® Here are a few of the outstanding HOW HAS My 

authors who review the events of 1931 SSOLI 

for you in THE WORLD BOOK En- NI COMBATED UNEMPLOYMENT? 
cyclopedia ANNUAL :— 


AIRCRAFT . . . by WM. E. BERCHTOLD 


Editor of The Aircraft Yearbook An F n cyc : oO ped 1 Gi of 


AGRICULTURE ... by ARTHUR P. CHEW 
fendee BOs, U. S. Yearbook of 4 9 31 Ev e nt S } 

BANKS AND BANKING... © 7 
Sener, Bomnge Pater Comm, WRITTEN BY FAMOUS AUTHORITIES 


American Bankers Association. 
CHINA . . . by HAWKLING YEN ® In one handy illustrated volume—160 _facts of the entire world at your finger tips; 
Wadlingt ee Chinese Legation, pages—the year 1931 passes in review. This ANNUAL volume is the dl 
INVENTIONS . . . by A. A. HOPKINS Now you can speak with authority on all which, makes THE WORLD BOOK Ex 
Associate Editor of the Scientific American. the new developments in this fast-moving cyclopedia always the most up-to-date 
JAPAN by K. K. KAWAKAMI world, always certain that your informa- reference set on the market. Its ownem 
Editorial Correspondent for the Hochi tion is the most accurate obtainable. always possess the most recent, most 
Ghiaiun, of Tebye. The list at the left only partially covers _ thentic information. And this is one reason 
LABOR . . . by LINDLEY D. CLARK the scores of subjects and their outstand. Why THE WORLD BOOK Encycloped 
Economist, U. S. Dept. of Labor. : , is recommended to you by leading author 
BP a yp a ere ing authors. M. PIERRE DENOYER, of *. ae ec <a ogy 
- NATIONS » » « the Le Petit Parisienne, pictures the ities, as. indispensable for the modes 
Sica 5 Leng: sara —— BUGLL situation in France for you. ROY CHAP-  ‘©acnet- i 
pamasiethen, Raw ed. MAN ANDREWS, President of the Ex- ont nie not » Bence of th 
LITERATURE (United States and England) plorers’ Club, writes on exploration. HEC- » merely Cece 
9g TOR CHARLESWORTH. Editor,Satur- 0°t yet purchased the Encyclopedia, 
; : by AMY LOVEMAN . : . Whether you own THE WORLD BOOK 
Managing Editor, Saturday Review of day Night, Toronto, shows you the Cana- Encyclopedia or not—edd this fescinaill 
oa dian viewpoint. PHIL H A, Editor, useful volume to your libr. Order you ; 
MEDICINE , . . by MORRIS FISHBEIN Journal of Commerce, reviews BUSI- y. The ANNUAL will be off & 
President, Editor, American Medical NESS in 1931. oan my Ae deh 
Association. esses ° : 
RADIO... Hours of enjoyable reading. A book that Thecost is only $1.00—complete. Se 
by CHARLES McKINLEY SALTZMAN willserveasatextorreferenceinyourteach- thecoupon with yourdollar today. Shi 
Chairman, Federal Radio Commission. ing. A book that places up-to-the-minute mentwillbemadetoyou prepaid,she 
TELEVISION ... by C. FRANCIS JENKINS ly after April 4th. Please note that you 
Television Inventor. can order The World Book Annual over 
period of years and assure receiving 
promptly each year as it is off the press. You 
ca Soa SN LS a can take advantage of our Combinatio 


Offer of the Annual for 4 years plus © 
FILL OUT AND RETURN THIS COUPON $2.50 Binder—a $6.50 value for only $5.0 
Please send currency, check or money order, not stamps. 

W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY (103L) 154 E. Erie Street., Chicago, Ill. 


ER AES to cover items checked. A PERMANENT BINDER, which will hold ANNUALS for four years, 
obi 1931 WORLD BOOK ANNUAL. .............+.+++: $1.00 and which exactly matches the binding of your set, is provided at a nom 


Séess FESMANENT BINDER (check shaciee you want .. tale inal handling and shipping cost of $2.50. Use the coupon when ordering. 


ode vcd Sooet¥ SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER — BINDER AND 
ANNUALS for four years (1931, 1932, 1933, 1934) — 


es neon : rediclateretecstte<seetsi ae WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDI ") 








tell deithbpnennceshdcaantdecdebenentcaitte W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, 


